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CHAPTER XXII. 
“ MY LOVE’S A NOBLE MADNESS.” 


R. LANSDELL did not seem in a hurry to make any demonstra- 

tion of his return to Mordred. He did not affect any secrecy, it 

is true; but he shut himself a good deal in his own rooms, and seldom 

went out except to walk in the direction of Lord Thurston’s oak, 

whither Mrs. Gilbert also rambled in the chilly spring afternoons, and 

where Mr. Lansdell and the Doctor’s Wife met each other very fre- 

quently: not quite by accident now; for, at parting, Roland would say, 

with supreme carelessness, “I suppose you will be walking this way to- 

morrow,—it is the only walk worth taking hereabouts,—and I'll bring 
you the other volume.” 

Lord Ruysdale and his daughter were still at Lowlands; but Mr. 
Lansdell did not betake himself thither to pay his respects to his uncle 
and cousin, as he should most certainly have done in common courtesy. 
He did not go near the gray old mansion where the Earl and his 
daughter vegetated in gloomy and economical state; but Lady Gwendo- 
line heard from her maid that Mr. Lansdell had come home; and bitterly 
resented his neglect. She resented it still more bitterly by and by, 
when the maid, who was a little faded like her mistress, and perhaps a 
little spiteful into the bargain, let drop a scrap of news she had gleaned 
in the servants’-hall. Mr. Lansdell had been seen walking on the Gray- 
bridge road with Mrs. Gilbert, the doctor’s wife; “and it wasn’t the first 
time either; and people do say it looks odd when a gentleman like Mr. 
Lansdell is seen walking and talking oftentimes with such as her.” 

The maid saw her mistress’s face turn pale in the glass. No matter 
what the rank or station or sex of poor Othello; he or she is never 
suffered to be at peace, or to be happy—knowing nothing. There is 
always “mine ancient,” male or female, as the case may be, to bring 
home the freshest information about the delinquent. 
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“T have no wish to hear the servants’ gossip about my cousin’s 
movements,” Lady Gwendoline said, with supreme hauteur. “ He is the 
master of his own actions, and free to go where he pleases and with 
whom he pleases.” 

“T’m sure I beg pardon, my lady, and meant no offence,” the maid 
answered meekly.—* But she don’t like it, for all that,” the damsel 
thought, with an inward chuckle. 

Roland Lansdell kept himself aloof from his kindred, but he was 
not suffered to go his own way unmolested. The road to perdition is 
not quite so smooth and flower-bestrewn a path as we are sometimes 
taught to believe. A merciful hand often flings stumbling-blocks and 
hindering brambles in our way. It is our own fault if we insist upon 
clambering over the rocky barriers, and scrambling through the briery 
hedges, in a mad eagerness to reach the goal. Roland had started upon 
the fatal descent, and was of course going at that rapid rate at which 
we always travel downhill; but the road was not all clear for him. 
Charles Raymond of Conventford was amongst the people who heard 
accidentally of the young man’s return; and about a week after Roland’s 
urival, the kindly philosopher presented himself at the gates of the 
Priory, and was fortunate enough to find his kinsman at home. In 
spite of Mr. Lansdell’s desire to be at his ease, there was some restraint 
in his manner as he greeted his old friend. 

“T am very glad to see you, Raymond,” he said. “I should have 
ridden over to Conventford in a day or two. I’ve come home, you see.” 

“Yes, and I am very sorry to see it. This is a breach of good faith, 
Roland.” 

“Of what faith? with whom?” 

“With me,” answered Mr. Raymond gravely. “You promised me 
that you would go away.” 

“T did; and I went away.” 

“And now you have come back again.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lansdell, folding his arms and looking full at his 
kinsman, with an ominous smile upon his face— yes; the fact is a 
little too evident for the basis of an argument. I have come back.” 

Mr. Raymond was silent for a minute or so. The younger man 
stood with his back against the angle of the embayed window, and he 
never took his eyes from his friend’s face. There was something like 
defiance in the expression of his face, and even in his attitude, as he 
stood with folded arms leaning against the wainscot. 

“T hope, Roland, that since you have come home, it is because the 
reason which took you away from this place has ceased to exist. You 
come back because you are cured. I cannot imagine it to be otherwise, 
Roland ; I cannot believe that you have broken faith with me.” 

“What if I have come home because I find my disease is past all 
cure! What if I have kept faith with you, and have tried to forget, 
and come back at last because I cannot!” 
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“ Roland !” 

“ Ah! it is a foolish fever, is it not? very foolish, very contemptible 
to the solemn-faced doctor who looks on and watches the wretched 
patient tossing and writhing, and listens to his delirious ravings. Have 
you ever seen a man in the agonies of deliriwm tremens, catching imagi- 
nary flies, and shrieking about imps and demons capering on his coun- 
terpane? What a pitiful disease it is!—only the effect of a few extra 
bottles of brandy: but you can’t cure it. You may despise the sufferer; 
but you shrink back terror-stricken before the might of the disease. 
You’ve done your duty, doctor: you tried honestly to cure my fever, 
and I submitted honestly to your remedies: but you're only a quack, 
after all: and you pretended what all charlatans pretend,—to be able to 
cure the incurable.” 

“You have come back with the intention of remaining, then, 
Roland ?” 

“C'est selon! I have no present idea of remaining here very long.” 

“ And in the mean time you allow people to see you walking on the 
Graybridge road, and loitering about Thurston’s Crag, with Mrs. Gilbert. 
Do you know that already that unhappy girl’s name is compromised ? 
The Graybridge people are beginning to couple her name with yours.” 

Mr. Lansdell laughed aloud, but not with the pleasant laugh which 
was common to him. 

“Did you ever look in a British atlas for Graybridge-on-the-Way- 
verne ?” he asked. “There are some atlases which do not give the name 
of the place at all: in others you'll find a little black dot, with the 
word ‘Graybridge’ printed in very small letters. The ritish Gazetteer 
will tell you that Graybridge is interesting on account of its church, 
which &c. &c.; that an omnibus plies to and fro between the village 
and Warncliffe station; and that the nearest market-town is Wareham. 
In all the literature of the world, that’s about all the student can learn 
of Graybridge. What an affliction it must be to a traveller in the 
Upper Pyrenees, or on the banks of the Amazon, to know that people 
at Graybridge mix his name sometimes with their tea-table gossip! 
What an enduring torture for a loiterer in fair Grecian isles—an idle 
dreamer beside the blue depths of a Southern sea—to know that Gray- 
bridge disapproves of him!” 

“JT had better go away, Roland,” Mr. Raymond said, looking at his 
kinsman with a sad reproachful gaze, and stretching out his hand to 
take up the hat and gloves he had thrown upon a chair near him; “I 
can do no good here.” 

“ You cannot separate me from the woman I love,” answered Roland 
boldly. “I am a scoundrel, I suppose; but I am not a hypocrite. I 
might tell you a lie, and send you away hoodwinked and happy. No, 
Raymond, I will not do that. IfI am foolish and wicked, I have not 
sinned deliberately. I have striven against my folly and my wicked- 
ness. When you talked to me that night at Waverly, you only echoed 
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the reproaches of my own conscience. I accepted your counsel, and 
ran away. My love for Isabel Gilbert was only a brief infatuation, I 
thought, which would wear itself out like other infatuations, with time 
and absence. I went away, fully resolved never to look upon her face 
again; and then, and then only, I knew how truly and how dearly I 
loved her. I went from place to place; but I could no more fly from 
her image than from my own soul. In vain I argued with myself—as 
better men have done before my time—that this woman was in no way 
superior to other women. Day by day I took my lesson deeper to 
heart. I cannot talk of these things to you. There is a kind of pro- 
fanation in such a discussion. I can only tell you that I came back 
to England with a rooted purpose in my mind. Do not thrust your- 
self upon me; you haye done your duty, and may wash your hands of 
me with Christian-like self-satisfaction; you have nothing further to 
do in this yalére.” 

“Oh, Roland, that you should ever come to talk to me like this! 
Have you no sense of truth or honour? not even the common instinct 
of a gentleman? Have you no feeling for that poor honest-hearted 
fellow who has judged you by his own simple standard, and has trusted 
you implicitly? have you no feeling for him, Roland?” 

* Yes, | am very sorry for him; I am sorry for the grand mistake 
of his life. But do you think he could ever be happy with that woman? 
I have seen them together, and know the meaning of that grand word 
‘union’ as applied to them. All the width of the universe cannot 
divide them more entirely than they are divided now. They have not 
one single sentiment in common. Charles Raymond, I tell you I am 
not entirely a villain; I do still possess some lingering remnant of that 
common instinct of which you spoke just now. IfI had seen Isabel 
Gilbert happy with a husband who loved her, and understood her, and 
was loved by her, I would have held myself aloof from her pure 
presence; I would have stifled every thought that was a wrong to that 
holy union. I am not base enough to steal the lamp which lights a 
good man’s home. But if I find a man who has taken possession of a 
pecrless jewel, as ignorant of its value, and as powerless to appreciate 
its beauty, as the soldier who drags a Raffaelle from the innermost shrine 
of some ransacked cathedral and makes a knapsack for himself out of 
the painted canvas; if I find a pig trampling pearls under his ruthless 
fect,—am I to leave the gems for ever in his sty, in my punctilious 
dread that I may hurt the feelings of the animal by taking his unvalued 
treasure away from him?” ; 

“Other men haye argued as you argue to-day, Roland,” answered 
Mr. Raymond. He was not at all angry. He had made human nature, 
and human folly and frailty, his special study for the last thirty years, 
and was as tender and pitiful of the diseases of the mind as a great 
physician is of the ailments of the body. Had he not dissected the 
mind, and discovered it to be subject to quite as many and as compli- 
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cated disorders as those which beset the wonderful structure of flesh and 
blood and bone in which it has its mysterious lodgmcat? “ Other men 
have reasoned as you reason, Roland; but they have not the less 
brought trouble and shame and anguish and remorse upon themselves 
and upon the victims of their sin. Did not Rousseau declare that the 
first man who enclosed a plot of ground and called it ‘mine’ was the 
enemy of the human race? You young philosophers of our modern 
day twist the argument another way, and are ready to avow that the 
man who marries a pretty woman is the foe to all unmarricd mankind. 
He should have held himself aloof, and waited till ‘he man arrived 
upon the scene,—the man with poetic sympathies and sublime appre- 
ciation of womanly grace and beauty, and all manner of hazy atiri- 
butes which are supposed to be acceptable to sentimental womanhood. 
Bah, Roland! all this is very well on toned paper, in a pretty litile 
hotpressed volume published by Messrs. Moxon ; but the universe was 
never organised for the special happiness of poets. There must be 
jog-trot minds, and commonplace contentment, and simple everyday 
households, in which husbands and wives love each other, and do their 
duty to each other in a plain prosaic manner. Life can’t be all rapture 
and poetry. Ah, Roland, it has pleased you of late years to play ihe 
cynic. Let your cynicism save you now. Is it worth while to do a 
great wrong, to commit a terrible sin, for the sake of a pretty facc 
and a pair of black eyes, for the gratification of a passing folly?” 

“Tt is not a passing folly,” returned Mr. Lansdell, fiercely. “I was 
willing to think that it was so last autumn, when I took your advice 
and went away from this place. I know better now. If there is depth 
and truth any where in the universe, there is depth and truth in my 
love for Isabel Gilbert. Do not talk tome, Raymond. The arguments 
which would have weight with other men, have no power with me. It 
is my fault or my misfortune that I cannot believe in the things in 
which other men believe. Above all, I cannot believe in formulas ; [ 
cannot believe that a few words shuffled over by a parson at Convent- 
ford last January twelvemonth can be strong enough to separate ine 
for ever from the woman I love, and who loves me. Yes, she loves ie, 
Raymond !” cried the young man, his face lighting up suddenly with 
a smile, which imparted a warmth to his dark complexion like the rich 
glow of a Murillo. “She loves me, my beautiful unvalued blossom, 
that I found blooming all alone and unnoticed in a desert—she loves 
me. If I had discovered coldness or indifference, coquetry or pre- 
tence of any kind in her manner the other day when I came home, I 
would have gone back even then ; I would have acknowledged my mis- 
take, and would have gone away to suffer alone. My dear old Ray- 
mond, it is your duty, I know, to lecture me and argue with me; but 
I tell you again it is only wasted labour ; I am past all that. Try to 
pity me, and sympathise with me, if you can. Solitude is not such a 
pleasant thing, and people do not go through the world alone without 
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some sufficient reason for their loneliness. There must have been some 
sorrow in your life, dear old friend, some mistake, some disappointment. 
Remember that, and have pity upon me.” 

Mr. Raymond was silent for some minutes; he sat with his face 
shaded with his hand, and the hand was slightly tremulous. 

“There was a sorrow in my life, Roland,” he said by and by, “a 
deep and lasting one; and it is the memory of that sorrow which makes 
you so dear to me; but it was a sorrow in which shame had no part. 
I am proud to think that I suffered, and suffered silently. I think you 
can guess, Roland, why you have always been, and always must be, as 
dear to me as my own son.” 

“J can,” answered the young man, holding out his hand; “you 
loved my mother.” 

*T did, Roland, and stood aloof and saw her married to the man 
she loved. I held her in my arms and blessed her on her wedding-day 
in the church yonder ; but never from that hour to this have I ceased 
to love and honour her. I have worshipped a shadow all my life ; but 
her image was nearer and dearer to me than the living beauty of other 
women. I can sympathise with a wasted love, Roland ; but I cannot 
sympathise with a love that seeks to degrade its object.” 

“ Degrade her!” cried Roland ; “degrade Isabel! There can be no 
degradation in such a love as mine. But, you see, we think differently, 
we see things from a different point of view. You look through the 
spectacles of Graybridge, and see an elopement, a scandal, a paragraph 
in the county papers. I recognise only the immortal right of two free 
souls, who know that they have been created for each other.” 

“Do you ever think of your mother, Roland? I remember how 
dearly she loved you, and how proud she was of the qualities that made 
you worthy to be her son. Do you ever think of her as a living pre- 
sence, conscious of your sorrows, compassionate of your sins? I think, 
if you considered her thus, Roland, as I do,—she has never been dead 
to me; she is the ideal in my life, and lifts my life above its common 
level,—if you thought of her as I do, I don’t think you could hold to 
the bad purpose that has brought you back to this place.” 

“If I believed what you believe,” cried Mr. Lansdell, with sudden 
animation, “ I should be a different man from what I am—a better man 
than you are, perhaps. I sometimes wonder at such as you, who believe 
in all the glories of unseen worlds, and yet are so eager and so worldly 
in all your doings upon this shabby commonplace earth. If Z believed, 
I think I should be blinded and intoxicated by the splendour of my 
heritage; I would turn Trappist, and live in a dumb rapture from 
year’s end to year’s end. I would go and hide myself amid the 
mountain-tops, high up amongst the eagles and the stars, and ponder 
upon my glory. But you see it is my misfortune not to believe in that 
beautiful fable. I must take my life as it is; and if, after ten foolish 
unprofitable years, Fate brings one little chance of supreme happiness 
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in my way, who shall tell me to withhold my hand? who shall forbid 
me to grasp my treasure ?” 

Mr. Raymond was not a man to be easily put off. He stayed at 
Mordred for the remainder of the day and dined with his young cousin, 
and sat talking with him until late at night; but he went away at last 
with a sad countenance and a heavy heart. Roland’s disease was past the 
cure of philosophy. What chance have Friar Lawrence and philcsophy 
ever had against Miss Capulet’s Grecian nose and dark Italian eyes, the 
balmy air of a warm Southern night, the low harmonious murmur of a 
girlish voice, the gleaming of a white arm on a moonlit balcony ? 


Cuaprer XXIII. 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 


ISABEL was happy. He had returned ; he had returned to her, never, 
never, never again to leave her! Had he not said something to that 
effect? He had returned, because he had found existence unendurable 
away from. her presence. Mr. Lansdell had told the Doctor’s Wife all 
this, not once, but twenty times; and she had listened, knowing that it 
was wicked to listen, and yet powerless to shut her ears against the 
sweet insidious words. She was beloved; for the first time in her life 
really, truly, sentimentally beloved, like the heroine of a novel. She 
was beloved; despite of her shabby dresses, her dowdy bonnets, her 
clumsy country-made boots. All at once, in a moment, she was ele- 
vated into a queen, crowned with woman’s noblest diadem, the love 
of a poet. She was Beatrice, and Roland Lansdell was Dante; er she 
was Leonora, and he was Tasso; she did not particularly care which. 
Her ideas of the two poets and their loves were almost as vague as the 
showman’s notion of the rival warriors of Waterloo. She was the sha- 
dowy love of the poet, the pensive impossible love, who never, never 
could be more to him than a perpetual dream. 

This was how Isabel Gilbert thought of the master of Mordred, who 
met her so often now in the chill spring sunshine. There was a kind of 
wickedness in these stolen meetings no doubt, she thought ; but her 
wickedness was no greater than that of the beautiful princess who smiled 
upon the Italian poet. In that serene region of romance, that mystic 
fairy-land in which Isabel’s fancies dwelt, sin, as the world comprchends 
it, had no place. There was no such loathsome image in that fair king- 
dom of fountains and flowers. It was very wrong to meet Mr. Lansdeil ; 
but I doubt if the happiness of those meetings would have had quite such 
an exquisite flavour to Isabel had that faint soupcon of wickedness been 
wanting. Is there not a legend of an elegant Frenchwoman who cried 
out, “ Oh, if it were only a sin to eat ices!” This one charm was needed 
to make even a strawberry-ice entirely delicious. 

Did Mrs. Gilbert ever think that the road which seemed so pleasant, 
the blossoming pathway along which she wandered hand in hand with 
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Roland Lansdell, was all downhill, and that there was a black and 
hiceous goal hidden below in the farthermost valley? No; she was 
enraptured and intoxicated by her present happiness, blinded by the 
glory of her lover's face. She could not have been so guilty had she 
been less innocent, or let me rather say, less ignorant. It would all go 
on for ever and ever, she thought, this delicious sentimental happiness. 
The d/asé man of the world would never tire of playing this charming 
part of lovyer-poct. Lord Thurston’s oak would put forth its tender 
leaflets, and fade, and bloom again; and Roland would never grow 
weary of loitering beneath the dense umbrageous branches. It had been 
very difficult for her to realise the splendid fact of his love and devotion ; 
but once believing, she was ready to believe for ever. She remembered 
a sweet sentimental legend of the Rhineland: the story of a knight who, 
going away to the wars, was reported as dead; whereon his lady-love, 
despairing, entered a convent, and consecrated the sad remainder of her 
days to heaven. But by and by the knight, who had not been killed, re- 
turned, and, finding that his promised bride was lost to him, devoted 
the remainder of /’s days to constancy and solitude ; building for him- 
self a hermitage upon a rock high above the convent where his fair and 
faithful Hildegonde spent her pure and pious days. And every morning 
with the carliest flush of light in the low Eastern sky, and all day long, 
and when the evening-star rose pale and silvery beneath the purpling 
heavens, the hermit of love sat at the door of his cell gazing upon the 
humble casement behind which it pleased him to fancy his pure mis- 
tress knecling before her crucifix, sometimes mingling his name with 
her prayers. And was not the name of the knight Roland—//s name ? 
It was such a love as this which Isabel imagined she had won for herself. 
[t is such a love as this which is the dearest desire of womankind,—a 
beautiful, uscless, romantic devotion,—a wasted life of fond regretful 
worship. Poor weak sentimental Mary of Scotland accepts Chastelar’s 
poetic homage, and is pleased to think that the poct’s heart is breaking 
because of her grace and loveliness, and would like it to go on breaking 
for ever. But the love-sick poet grows weary of that distant worship, 
and would scale the royal heavens to look nearer at the brightness of 
his star ; whence come confusions and troubles, and the amputation of 
that foolish half-demented head, 

So there was no thought of peril to herself or to others in Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s mind when she stood on the bridge above the mill-stream talking 
with Roland Lansdell. She had a vague idea that she was not exactly 
doing her duty to her husband ; but poor George’s image only receded 
farther and farther from her. Did she not still obey his behests, 
and sit opposite to him at the little dinner-table, and pour out his tea 
ab breakfast, and assist him to put on his overcoat in the passage before 
he went out? Could she do more for him than that? No; he had 
himself rejected all further attention. She had tried to brush his hat 
ence in a sudden gush of dutiful feeling; but she had brushed the nap 
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the wrong way, and had incurred her husband’s displeasure. She had 
tried to read poctry to him, and he had yawned during her lecture. 
She had put flowers on his dressing-table—white fragile-looking flowers 
—in a tall slender vase, with a tendril of convolvulus twined artfully 
round the stem, like a garland about a classic column; and Mr. Gilbert 
had objected to the perfumed blossoms as liable to generate carbonic- 
acid gas. What could any one do for such a husband as this? The 
tender sentimental raptures, the poetic emotions, the dim aspirations, 
which Isabel revealed to Roland, would have been as unintelligible as 
the Semitic languages to George. Why should she not bestow this other 
half of her nature upon whom she chose? Ifshe gave her duty and 
obedience to Othello, surely Cassio might have all the poetry of her 
soul, which the matter-of-fact Moor despised and rejected ? 

It was something after this wise that Isabel reasoned, when she did 
reason at all about her platonic attachment for Roland Lansdell. She 
was very happy, lulled to rest by her own ignorance of all danger, rather 
than by any deeply-studied design on the part of her lover. His manner 
to her was more tender than a father’s manner to his favourite child,— 
more reverential than Raleigh’s to Elizabeth of England,—but in all 
this he had no thought of deception. The settled purpose in his mind 
took a firmer root every day; and he fancied that Isabel understood him, 
and knew that the great crisis of her life was fast approaching, and had 
prepared herself to meet it. 

One afternoon late in the month, when the March winds were bleaker 
and more pitiless than usual, Isabel went across the meadows where the 
hedgerows were putting forth timid little buds to be nipped by the chill 
breezes, and where here and there a violet made a tiny speck of purple on 
the grassy bank. Mr. Lansdell was standing on the bridge when Isabel 
approached the familiar trysting-place, and turned with a smile to greet 
her. But although he smiled as he pressed the slender little hand that 
almost always trembled in his own, the master of Mordred was not very 
cheerful this afternoon. It was the day succeeding that on which 
Charles Raymond had dined with him, and the influence of his kins- 
man’s talk still hung about him and oppressed him. He could not 
deny that there had been truth and wisdom in his friend’s earnest 
pleading; but he could not abandon his purpose now. Long vacillating 
and irresolute, long doubtful of himself and all the world, he was re- 
solved at last, and obstinately bent upon carrying out his resolution. 

“T am going to London, Isabel,” he said, after standing by Mrs. 
Gilbert for some minutes, staring silently at the water; “I am going 
to London to-morrow morning, Isabel.” He always called her Isabel 
now, and lingered with a kind of tenderness upon the name. Edith 
Dombey would have brought confusion upon him for this presump- 
tion, no doubt, by one bright glance of haughty reproof; but poor Isabel 
had found out long ago that she in no way resembled Edith Dombey. 

“Going to London!” cried the Doctor’s Wife, piteously; “ah, I 
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knew, I knew that you would go away again, and I shall never see you 
any more!” She clasped her hands in her sudden terror, and looked at 
him with a world of sorrow and reproach in her pale face. “I knew 
that it would be so!” she repeated; “I dreamt the other night that you 
had gone away, and I came here; and, oh, it seemed such a dreadful 
way to come, and I kept taking the wrong turnings, and going through 
the wrong meadows; and when I came, there was only some one—some 
stranger, who told me that you were gone, and would never come back.” 

“ But, Isabel—my love—my darling—” the tender epithets did not 
startle her; she was so absorbed by the fear of losing the god of her 
idolatry; “I am only going to town for a day or two to see my lawyer 
—to make arrangements—arrangements of vital importance ;—I should 
be a scoundrel if I neglected them, or incurred the smallest hazard by 
delaying them an hour. You don’t understand these sort of things, 
Isabel ; but trust me, and believe that your welfare is dearer to me than 
my own. I must go to town; but I shall only be gone a day or two— 
two days at the most—perhaps only one. And when I come back, 
Izzie, I shall have something to say to you—something very serious— 
something that had better be said at once—something that involves all 
the happiness of my future life. Will you meet me here two days hence, 
—on Wednesday at three o’clock? You will, won’t you, Isabel? I know 
Ido wrong in exposing you to the degradation of these stolen mectings. 
If I feel the shame so keenly, how much worse it must be for you—my 
own dear girl—my sweet innocent darling! But this shall be the last 
time, Isabel,—the last time I will ask you to incur any humiliation for 
me. Henceforward we will hold our heads high, my love; for at least 
there shall be no trickery or falsehood in our lives.” 

Mrs. Gilbert stared at Roland Lansdell in utter bewilderment. He 
had spoken of shame and degradation, and had spoken in the tone of a 
man who had suffered, and still suffered, very bitterly. This was all Isabel 
could gather from her lover’s speech, and she opened her eyes in blank 
amazement as she listened to him. Why should he be ashamed, or 
humiliated, or degraded ? Was Dante degraded by his love for Beatrice ? 
was Waller degraded by his devotion to Sacharissa—for ever evidenced 
by so many charming versicles, and never dropping down from the rosy 
cloud-land of poetry into the matter-of-fact regions of prose? Degraded! 
ashamed !—her face grew crimson all in a moment as these cruel words 
stung her poor sentimental heart. She wanted to run away all at once, 
and never see Mr. Lansdell again. Her heart would break, as a matter 
of course; but how infinitely preferable to shame would be a broken 
heart and early death with an appropriate tombstone! The tears rolled 
down her flushed cheek, as she turned away her face from Roland. She 
was almost stifled by mingled grief and indignation. 

“T did not think you were ashamed to meet me here sometimes,” 
she sobbed out; “you asked me to come. I did not think that you 
were humiliated by talking to me—I-——” 
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“Why, Izzie—Isabel darling!” cried Roland, “can you misunder- 
stand me so utterly? Ashamed to meet you—ashamed of your society! 
Can you doubt what would have happened had [ come home a year 
earlier than it was my ill-fortune to come? Can you doubt for a mo- 
ment that I would have chosen you for my wife out of all the women in 
the universe, and that my highest pride would have been the right to 
call you by that dear name? I was too late, Izzie, too late; too late 
to win that pure and perfect happiness which would have made a new 
man of me, which would have transformed me into a good and useful 
man, as I think. I suppose it is always so; I suppose there is always 
one drop wanting in the cup of joy, that one mystic drop which would 
change the commonplace potion into an clixir. I came too late! Why 
should I have every thing in this world? Why should I have fifteen 
thousand a-year, and Mordred Priory, and the right to acknowledge 
the woman I love in the face of all creation, while there are crippled 
wretches sweeping crossings for the sake of a daily crust, and men and 
women wasting away in great prison-houses called Unions, whose first 
law is the severance of every earthly tie? I came too late, and I suppose 
it was natural that I should so come. Millions of destinies have been 
blighted by as small a chance as that which has blighted mine, I daresay. 
We must take our fate as we find it, Isabel; and if we are true to each 
other, I hope and believe that it may be a bright one even yet—even yet.” 

A woman of the world would have very quickly perceived that Mr. 
Lansdell’s discourse must have relation to more serious projects than 
future meetings under Lord Thurston’s oak, with interchange of divers 
volumes of light literature. But Isabel Gilbert was not a woman of the 
world. She had read novels while other people perused the Sunday 
papers; and of the world out ofa three-volume romance she had no 
more idea than a baby. She believed in a phantasmal world, created 
out of the pages of poets and romancers: she knew that there were good 
people and bad people,—Ernest Maltravers’s and Lumley Ferrers’s, 
Walter Gays and Carkers; but beyond this she had very little notion of 
mankind; and having once placed Mr. Lansdell amongst the heroes, 
could not imagine him to possess one attribute in common with the 
villains. If he seemed intensely in earnest about these meetings under 
the oak, she was in earnest too; and so had been the German knight, 
who devoted the greater part of his life to watching the casement of his 
lady-love. 

“T shall see you sometimes,” she said, with timid hesitation,—“I 
shall see you sometimes, sha’n’t I, when you come home from town? 
Not often, of course: I daresay it isn’t right to come here often, away 
from George; and the last time I kept him waiting for his dinner ; but 
I told him where I had been, and that I’d seen you, and he didn’t mind 
a bit.” 

Roland Lansdell sighed. 

“ Ah, don’t you understand, Isabel,” he said, “that doubles our de- 
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gradation? It is for the very reason that he doesn’t mind a bit, it is 
precisely because he is so simple-hearted and trusting, that we ought 
not to deceive the poor fellow any longer. That's the degradation, 
Izzie ; the deception, not the deed itself. A man meets his enemy in 
fair fight and kills him, and nobody complains. The best man must 
always win, I suppose; and if he wins by fair means, no one need 
grudge him his victory. I mystify you, don’t I, my darling, by all this 
rambling talk? I shall speak plainer on Wednesday. And now let 
me take you homewards,” added Mr. Lansdell, looking at his watch, 
“if you are to be at home at five.” 

He knew the habits of the doctor’s little household, and knew that 
five o’clock was Mr. Gilbert’s dinner-hour. There was no conversation 
of any serious nature during the homeward walk—only dreamy talk 
about books and poets and foreign lands. Mr. Lansdell told Isabel of 
bright spots in Italy and Greece, wonderful villages upon the borders of 
blue lakes deeply hidden amongst Alpine slopes, and snow-clad peaks 
like stationary clouds—beautiful and picturesque regions which she 
must see by and by, Roland added gaily. 

But Mrs. Gilbert opened her eyes very wide and laughed aloud. 
How should she ever see such places? she asked, smiling. George 
would never go there: he would never be rich enough to go; nor would 
he care to go, were he ever so rich. 

And while she was speaking, Isabel thought that, after all, she cared 
very little for those lovely lands; much as she had dreamed about them 
and pined to see them, long ago in the Camberwell garden, on still 
moonlight nights, when she used to stand on the little stone step lead- 
ing from the kitchen, with her arms resting on the water-butt, like 
Juliet’s on the balcony, and fancy it was Italy. Now she was quite 
resigned to the idea of never leaving Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne. She 
was content to live there all her life, so long as she could see Mr. Lans- 
dell now and then: so long as she could know that he was near her, 
thinking of her and loving her, and that at any moment his dark face 
might shine out of the dulness of her life. A perfect happiness had 
come to her—the happiness of being beloved by the bright object of her 
idolatry : nothing could add to that perfection: the cup was full to the 
very brim, filled with an inexhaustible draught of joy and delight. 

Mr. Lansdell stopped to shake hands with Isabel when they came to 
the gate leading into the Graybridge road. 

“Good-by,” he said softly ; “ good-by, until Wednesday, Isabel. Isa- 
bel—what a pretty name it is! You have no other Christian name ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Only Isabel—Isabel Gilbert. Good-by.” 

He opened the gate, and stood watching the Doctor’s Wife as she 
passed out of the meadow, and walked at a rapid pace towards the town. 
A man passed along the road as Mr. Lansdell stood there, and looked 
at him as he went by, and then turned and looked after Isabel. 
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“ Raymond is right, then,” thought Roland; “they have begun to 
stare and chatter already. My poor darling, henceforward it is my duty 
to protect you from uch as these. Graybridge, Graybridge !—the place 
looks like a gaol. How I long for the free atmosphere of Switzerland; 
the blue sky, the purple waters, the rainbow-tinted clouds, and shadowy 
mountain-tops! It is like climbing half-way to heaven to live there. 
And I am to stop at home in this narrow patch of English landscape, 
and chain myself down to suit the requirements of Graybridge. I am 
to be a prisoner for life, with Graybridge for my gaoler; and I am to 
see my darling’s lovely face looking sadly at me from behind the prison- 
bars, growing paler every day, until it fades away for ever,—rather than 
outrage the feelings of Graybridge? Let them talk about me at their 
tea-tables, and paragraph me in their newspapers, to their heart’s con- 
tent! My soul is as much above them as the eagle soaring sunward is 
above the sheep that stare up at him from the valleys. I have set my 
foot upon the fiery ploughshare, but my darling shall be carried across 
it scatheless in the strong arms of her lover.” 


Mrs. Gilbert went home to her husband, and sat opposite to him at 
dinner as usual; but Roland’s words, dimly as she had comprehended 
their meaning, had in some manner influenced her, for she blushed when 
George asked her where she had been that cold afternoon. Mr. Gilbert 
did not see the blush; for he was carving the joint as he asked the 


question, and indeed had asked it rather as a matter of form than other- 
wise. This time Mrs. Gilbert did not tell her husband that she had 
met Roland Lansdell. The words ‘shame and degradation’ were 
ringing in her ears all dinner-time. She had tasted, if ever so little, 
of the fruit of the famous tree, and she found the flavour thereof very 
bitter. It must be wrong to meet Roland under Lord Thurston’s oak, 
since he said it was so; and the meeting on Wednesday was to be the 
last; and yet their fate was to be a happy one: had he not said so, in 
eloquently mysterious words, whose full meaning poor Isabel was quite 
unable to fathom? She brooded over what Mr. Lansdell said all that 
evening, and a dim sense of impending trouble crept into her mind. 
He was going away for ever, perhaps; and had only told her otherwise 
in order to lull her to rest with vain hopes, and thus spare himself the 
trouble of her lamentations. Or he was going to London to arrange for 
a speedy marriage with Lady Gwendoline. Poor Isabel could not shake 
off her jealous fears of that brilliant high-bred rival, whom Mr. Lansdell 
had once loved. Yes; he had once loved Lady Gwendoline. Mr. Ray- 
mond had taken an opportunity of telling Isabel all about the young 
man’s early engagement to his cousin; and he had added a hope that, 
after all, a marriage between the two might yet be brought about; and 
had not the housekeeper at Mordred said very much the same thing ? 
“He will marry Lady Gwendoline,” Isabel thought, in a sudden 
access of despair; “and that is what he is going to tell me on Wednes- 
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day. He was different to-day from what he has been since he came 
back to Mordred. And yet—and yet—” And yet what? Isabel tried 
in vain to fathom the meaning of all Roland Lansdell’s wild talk—now 
earnestly grave—now suddenly reckless—one moment full of hope, and 
in the next tinctured with despair. What was this simple young novel- 
reader to make of a man of the world, who was eager to defy the world, 
and knew exactly what a terrible world it was that he was about to out- 
rage and defy? 
Mrs. Gilbert lay awake all that night, thinking of the meeting by 
he waterfall. Roland’s talk had mystified and alarmed her. The ig- 
norant happiness, the unreflecting delight in her lover’s presence, the 
daily joy that in its fulness had no room for a thought of the morrow, 
had vanished all at once like a burst of sunlight eclipsed by the dark- 
ening clouds that presage a storm. Eve had listened to the first whis- 
pers of the serpent, and Paradise was no longer entirely beautiful. 


CHAPTER XXITY. 


LADY GWENDOLINE DOES HER DUTY. 


Mrs. GILBERT stayed at home all through the day which succeeded 
her parting from Roland Lansdell. She stayed in the dingy parlour, 
and read a little, and played upon the piano a little, and sketched a few 
profile portraits of Mr. Lansdell, desperately inky and sentimental, with 


impossibly enormous eyes. She worked a little, wounding her fingers, 
and hopelessly entangling her thread; and she let the fire out two or 
three times; as she was accustomed to do very often, to the aggravation 
of Mrs. Jeffson. That hard-working and faithful retainer came into the 
parlour at two o’clock, carrying a little plate of seed-cake and a glass of 
water for her mistress’s frugal luncheon; and finding the grate black 
and dismal for the second time that day, fetched a bundle of wood and 
a box ‘of matches, and knelt down to rekindle the cavernous cinders 
in no very pleasant humour. 

“I’m sorry I’ve let the fire out again, Mrs. Jeffson,” Isabel said 
meckly. “I think there must be something wrong in the grate some- 
how, for the fire always zwl/ go out.” 

“Tt usen’t to go out in Master George’s mother’s time,” Mrs. Jeffson 
answered, rather sharply; “and it was the same grate then. But my 
dear young mistress used to sit in yon chair, stitch, stitch, stitch at the 
Doctor’s cambric shirt-fronts, and the fire was always burning bright 
and pleasant when he came home. She was a regular stay-at-home, she 
was,” added the housekeeper, in a musing tone; “and it was very rare 
as she went out beyond the garden, except on a summer’s evening, when 
the Doctor took her for a walk. She didn’t like going out alone, poor 
dear; for there was plenty of young squires about Graybridge as would 
have been glad enough to follow her and talk to her, and set people’s mali- 
cious tongues chattering about her, ifshe’d have let’em. But she never 
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did; she was as happy as the day was long, sitting at home, working for 
her husband, and always ready to jump up and run to the door when 
she heard his step outside—God bless her innocent heart!” 

Mrs. Gilbert’s face grew crimson as she bent over a sheet of paper on 
which the words ‘despair’ and ‘prayer,’ ‘breath’ and ‘death,’ were twisted 
into a heartrending rhyme. Ah, this was a part of the shame and 
degradation of which Roland had spoken. Every body had a right to 
lecture her, and at every turn the perfections of the dead were cast 
reproachfully in her face. As if she did not wish to be dead and at rest, 
regretted and not lectured, deplored rather than slandered and up- 
braided. These vulgar people laid their rude hands upon her cup of 
joy, and changed its contents into the bitter waters of shame. These 
commonplace creatures set themselves up as the judges of her life, and 
turned all its purest and brightest poetry into a prosaic record of dis- 
grace. The glory of the Koh-i-noor would have been tarnished by the 
print of such base hands as these. How could these people read her 
heart, or understand her love for Roland Lansdell? Very likely the 
serene lady of the Rhineland, praying in her convent-cell, was slandered 
and misrepresented by vulgar boors, who, passing along the roadway 
beneath, saw the hermit-knight sitting at the door of his cell and gazing 
fondly at his lost love’s casement. ; 

Such thoughts as this arose in Isabel’s mind, and she was angry and 
indignant at the good woman who presumed to lecture her. She pushed 
away the plate of stale cake, and went to the window flushed and resent- 
ful. But the flush faded all in a moment from her face when she saw a 
lady in a carriage driving slowly towards the gate,—a lady who wore a 
great deal of soft brown fur, and a violet-velvet bonnet with drooping 
feathers, and who looked up at the house as if uncertain as to its iden- 
tity. The lady was Lord Ruysdale’s daughter; and the carriage was 
only a low basket-phaeton, drawn by a stout bay cob, and attended by 
& groom in a neat livery of dark blue. But if the simple equipage had 
been the fairy-chariot of Queen Mab herself, Mrs. Gilbert could scarcely 
have seemed more abashed and astounded by its apparition before her 
door. The groom descended from his seat at an order from his mis- 
tress, and rang the bell at the surgeon’s gate; and then Lady Gwen- 
doline, having recognised Isabel at the window, and saluted her with 
a very haughty inclination of the head, abandoned the reins to her 
attendant, and alighted. 

Mrs. Jeffson had opened the gate by this time, and the visitor swept 
by her into the little passage, and thence into the parlour, where she 
found the Doctor’s Wife standing by the table, trifling nervously with 
that scrap of fancy-work whose only progress was to get grimier and 
grimier day by day under Isabel's idle fingers. 

Oh, what a dingy shabby place that Graybridge parlour was always! 
how doubly and trebly dingy it seemed to-day by contrast with that 
gorgeous Millais-like figure of Gwendoline Pomphrey, rich and glorious 
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in violet velvet and Russian sable, with the yellow tints of her hair 
contrasted by the deep purple shadows under her bonnet. Mrs. Gilbert 
almost sank under the weight of all that aristocratic splendour. She 
brought a chair for her visitor, and asked in a tremulous voice if Lady 
Gwendoline would he pleased to sit. There was a taint of snobbish- 
ness in her reverential awe of the Earl’s handsome daughter. Was not 
Lady Gwendoline the very incarnation of all her own foolish dreams of 
the beautiful? Long ago, in the Camberwell garden, she had imagined 
such a creature; and now she bowed herself before the splendour, and 
was stricken with fear and trembling in the dazzling presence. And 
then there were other reasons that she should tremble and turn pale. 
Might not Lady Gwendoline have come to announce her intended 
marriage with Mr. Lansdell, and to smite the poor wretch before her 
with sudden madness and despair? Isabel felt that some calamity 
was coming down upon her: and she stood pale and silent, meekly 
waiting to receive her sentence. 

“Pray sit down, Mrs. Gilbert,” said Lady Gwendoline; “I wish to 
have a little conversation with you. I am very glad to have found you 
at home, and alone.” 

The lady spoke very kindly, but her kindness had a stately coldness 
that crept like melted ice through Isabel’s veins, and chilled her to 
the bone. 

“T am older than you, Mrs. Gilbert,” said Lady Gwendoline, after a 
little pause, and she slightly winced as she made the confession; “ I 
am older than you; and if I speak to you in a manner that you may 
have some right to resent as an impertinent interference with your 
affairs, I trust that you will believe I am influenced only by a sincere 
desire for your welfare.” 

Isabel’s heart sank to a profounder depth of terror than before when 
she heard this. She had never in her life known any thing but un- 
pleasantness to come from people’s desire for her welfare: from the 
early days in which her stepmother had administered salutary boxes on 
the ear, and salts and senna, with an equal regard to her moral and 
physical improvement. She looked up fearfully at Lady Gwendoline, 
and saw that the fair Saxon face of her visitor was almost as pale as 
her own. 

“T am older than you, Mrs. Gilbert,” repeated Gwendoline, “ and I 
know my cousin Roland Lansdell much better than you can possibly 
know him.” 

The sound of the dear name, the sacred name, which to Isabel's 
mind should only have been spoken in a hushed whisper, like a tender 
pianissimo passage in music, shot home to the foolish girl’s heart. Her 
face flushed crimson, and she clasped her hands together, while the 
tears welled slowly up to her eyes. 

“T know my cousin better than you can know him; I know the 
world better than you can know it. There are some women, Mrs. 
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Gilbert, who would condemn you unheard, and who would consider 
their lips sullied by any mention of your name. ‘There are many 
women in my position who would hold themselves aloof from you, 
content to let you go your own way. But I take leave to think for 
myself in all matters. I have heard Mr. Raymond speak very kindly 
of you; I cannot judge you as harshly as other people judge you; I 
cannot believe you to be what your neighbours think you.” 

“Oh, what, what can they think me?” cried Isabel, trembling with 
a vague fear, an ignorant fear of some deadly peril utterly unknown to 
her, and yet close upon her; “ what harm have I done, that they should 
think ill of me? what can they say of me? what can they say?” 

Her eyes were blinded by tears, that blotted Lady Gwendoline’s 
stern face from her sight. She was still so much a child, that she made 
no effort to conceal her terror and confusion. She bared all the foolish 
secrets of her heart before those cruel eyes. 

“People say that you are a false wife to a simple-hearted and trust- 
ing husband,” Lord Ruysdale’s daughter answered, with pitiless calm- 
ness; “a false wife in thought and intention, if not in deed; since you 
have lured my cousin back to this place; and are ready to leave it with 
him as his mistress whenever he chooses to say ‘Come.’ That is what 
people think of you; and you have given them only too much cause for 
their suspicion. Do you imagine that you could keep any secret from 
Graybridge? do you think your actions or even your thoughts could 
escape the dull eyes of these country people, who have nothing better 
to do than watch the doings of their neighbours?” demanded Lady 
Gwendoline bitterly. Alas! she knew that her name had been bandied 
about from gossip to gossip; and that her grand disappointment in the 
matter of Lord Heatherland, her increasing years, and declining chances 
of a prize in the matrimonial lottery, had been freely discussed at all the 
tea-tables in the little country-town. 

“Country people find out every thing, Mrs. Gilbert,” she said pre- 
sently. “You have been watched in your sentimental meetings and 
rambles with Mr. Lansdell; and you may consider yourself very fortu- 
nate if no officious person has taken the trouble to convey the informa- 
tion to your husband.” 

Isabel had been crying all this time, crying bitterly, with her head 
bent upon her clasped hands; but to Lady Gwendoline’s surprise she 
lifted it now, and looked at her accuser with some show of indignation, 
if not defiance. 

“T told George every—almost every time I met Mr. Lansdell,” she 
exclaimed ; “and George knows that he lends me books ; and he likes 
me to have books—nice, in-st-structive,” said Mrs. Gilbert, stifling her 
sobs as best she might ; “and I n-never thought that any body could 
be so wicked as to fancy there was any harm in my meeting him. I 
don’t suppose any one ever said any thing to Beatrice Portinari, though 
she was married, and Dante loved her very dearly ; and I only want to 
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see him now and then, and to hear him talk; and he has been very, 
very kind to me.” 

“ Kind to you!” cried Lady Gwendoline, scornfully. “Do you know 
the value ofsuch kindness as his? Did you ever hear of any good com- 
ing of it? Did such kindness ever bear any fruit but anguish and 
misery and mortification? You talk like a baby, Mrs. Gilbert, or else 
like a hypocrite. Do you know what my cousin’s life has been? Do 
you know that he is an infidel, and outrages his friends by opinions 
which he does not even care to conceal? Do you know that his name 
has been involved with the names of married women before to-day? Are 
you besotted enough to think that his new fancy for you is any thing 
more than the caprice of an idle and dissipated man of the world, who 
is ready to bring ruin upon the happiest home in England for the sake 
of a new sensation, a little extra aliment for the vanity which a host of 
foolish women have pampered into his ruling vice ?” 

“Vanity!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert ; “oh, Lady Gwendoline, how can 
you say that de is vain? It is you who do not know him. Ah, if you 
could only know how good he is, how noble, how generous! I know 
that he would never try to injure me by so much as a word or a thought. 
Why should I not love him: as we love the stars, that are so beautiful 
and so distant from us? Why should I not worship him as Helena 
worshipped Bertram, as Viola loved Zanoni? The wicked Graybridge 
people may say what they like ; and if they tell George any thing about 
me, [ will tell him the truth; and then—and then—if I was only a 
Catholic, I would go into a convent like Hildegonde! Ah, Lady Gwen- 
doline, you do not understand such love as mine !” added Isabel, look- 
ing at the Harl’s daughter with an air of superiority that was superb in its 
simplicity. 

She was proud of her love, which was so high above the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary people. It is just possible that she was even a little 
proud of the slander which attached to her. She had all her life been 
pining for the glory of martyrdom, and lo, it had come upon her. The 
fiery circlet had descended upon her brow; and she assumed a dignified 
pose in order to support it properly, and wondered if the insignia was 
becoming. 

“T only understand that you are a very foolish person,” Lady Gwen- 
doline answered coldly ; “and I have been extremely foolish to trouble 
myself about you. I considered it my duty to do what I have done, 
and I wash my hands henceforward of you and your affairs. Pray go 
your own way, and do not fear any further interference from me. It is 
quite impossible that I can have the smallest association with my 
cousin’s mistress.” 

She hurled the cruel word at the Doctor’s Wife, and departed with a 
sound of silken rustling in the narrow passage. Isabel heard the car- 
riage drive away, and then flung herself down upon her knees, to sob 
and lament her cruel destiny. That last word had stung her to the 
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very heart. It took all the poetry out of her life: it brought before 
her, in its fullest significance, the sense of her position. If she met 
Roland under Lord Thurston’s oak,—if she walked with him in the 
meadows, that his footsteps beautified into the smooth lawns of Para- 
dise,—people, vulgar ignorant people, utterly unable to comprehend her 
or her love, would say that she. was his mistress. His mistress! To 
what people she had heard that word applied! And Beatrice Portinari, 
and Viola, and Leila, and Medora, and Zelica, what of them? The 
visions of all those lovely and shining creatures arose before her; and 
beside them, in letters of fire, blazed the odious word that transformed 
her fond platonic worship, her sentimental girlish idolatry, into a shame 
and disgrace. 

“T will see him to-morrow and say farewell to him,” she thought. 
“T will bid him good-by for ever and ever, though my heart should 
break,—ah, how I hope it may, as I say the bitter word!—and never, 
never will see him again. I know now what he meant by shame and 
humiliation ; I can understand all he said now.” 


Mrs. Gilbert had another of her headaches that evening, and poor 
George was obliged to dine alone. He went upstairs once or twice in 
the course of the evening to see his wife, and found her lying very 
quietly in the dimly-lighted room with her face turned to the wall. She 
held out her hand to him as he bent over her, and pressed his broad 
palm with her feverish fingers. 

“T’m afraid I’ve been neglectful of you sometimes, George,” she 
said ; “but I won’t be so again. I won’t go out for those long walks, 
and keep you waiting for dinner ; and if you would like a set of new 
shirts made—you said the other day that yours were nearly worn out— 
I should like to make them for you myself. I used to help to make the 
shirts for my brothers, and I don’t think I should pucker so much now; 
and, oh, George, Mrs. Jeffson was talking of your poor mother to-day, 
and I want you to tell me what it was she died of.” 

Mr. Gilbert patted his wife’s hand approvingly, and laid it gently 
down on the coverlet. 

“ That’s a melancholy subject, my love,” he said, “and I don’t think 
it would do either of us any good to talk about it. As for the shirts, 
my dear, it’s very good of you to offer to make them; but I doubt if you’d 
manage them as well as the workwoman at Wareham, who made the 
last. She’s very reasonable ; and she’s lame, poor soul ; so it’s a kind 
of charity to employ her. Good-by for the present, Izzie ; try to get a 
nap, and don’t worry your poor head about any thing.” 

He went away, and Isabel listened to his substantial boots creaking 
down the stairs, and away towards the surgery. He had come thence 
to his wife’s room, and he left a faint odour of drugs behind him. Ah, 
how that odious flavour of senna and camomile-flowers brought back a 
magical exotic perfume that had floated towards her one day from his 
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hair as he bent his head to listen to her foolish talk! And now the senna 
and camomile were to flavour all her life. She was no longer to enjoy 
that mystical double existence, those delicious glimpses of dreamland, 
which made up for all the dulness of the common world that sur- 
rounded her. 

If she could have died, and made an end of it all! There are 
moments in life when death seems the on/y issue from a dreadful laby- 
rinth of grief and horror. I suppose it is only very weak-minded peo- 
ple—doubtful vacillating creatures like Prince Hamlet of Denmark— 
who wish to die, and make an easy end of their difficulties ; but Isabel 
was not by any means strong-minded, and she thought with a bitter 
pang of envy of the commonplace young women whom she had known 
to languish and fade in the most interesting pulmonary diseases, while 
she so vainly yearned for the healing touch which makes a sure end of 
all mortal fevers. But there was something—one thing in the world yet 
worth the weariness of existence—that meeting with Aim—that meeting 
which was to be also an eternal parting. She would see him once more ; 
he would look down at her with his mysterious eyes—the eyes of Zanoni 
himself could scarcely have been more mystically dark and deep. She 
would see him, and perhaps that strangely intermingled joy and an- 
guish would be more fatal than earthly disease, and she would drop 
dead at his feet, looking to the last at the dark splendour of his face— 
dying under the spell of his low tender voice. And then, with a shudder, 
she remembered what Lady Gwendoline had said of her demi-god.  Dis- 
sipated and an infidel; vain, selfish! Oh, cruel, cruel slander,—the 
slander of a jealous woman, perhaps, who had loved him and been 
slighted by him. The Doctor's Wife would not believe any treasonous 
whisper against her idol. Only from his own lips could come the words 
that would be strong enough to destroy her illusions. She lay awake all 
that night, thinking of her interview with Lady Gwendoline, acting the 
scene over and over again ; hearing the cruel words repeated in her ears 
with dismal iteration throughout the dark slow hours. The pale cheer- 
less spring daylight came at last, and Mrs. Gilbert fell asleep just when 
it was nearly time for her to think of getting up. 

The doctor breakfasted alone that morning, as he had dined the day 
before. He begged that Isabel might not be disturbed. A good long 
spell of rest was the best thing for his wife’s head, he told Mrs. Jeffson ; 
to which remark that lady only replied by a suspicious kind of sniff, 
accompanied by a jerk of the head, and followed by a plaintive sigh, all 
of which were entirely lost upon the parish-surgeon. 

“Females whose headaches keep ’em a-bed when they ought to be 
seeing after their husband’s meals hadn’t ought to marry,” Mrs. Jeffson 
remarked, with better sense than grammar, when she took George’s 
breakfast-paraphernalia back to the kitchen. “T heard down the street 
just now, as he come back to the Priory late last night, and I'll lay she'll 
be goin’ out to meet him this afternoon, William.” 
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Mr. Jefison, who was smoking his matutinal pipe by the kitchen-fire, 
shook his head with a slow melancholy gesture as his wife made this 
remark. 

“Tt’s a bad business, Tilly,” he said, “a bad business first and last. 
If de was any thing of a man, he’d keep away from these parts, and ’ud 
be above leadin’ a poor simple little thing like that astray. Them poetry- 
books and such like, as she’s allus a-readin’, has half-turned her head 
long ago, and it only needs a fine chap like him to turn it altogether. I 
mind what I said to Muster Jarge the night as I first see her; and I can 
see her face now, Tilly, as I see it then, with the eyes fixed, and lookin’ 
far away like; and I knew then what I know better still now, my lass,— 
them two ‘Il never get on together. They warn’t made for one another. 
I wonder sometimes to see the trouble a man ’ll take before he gets a 
pair o’ boots, to find out-as they’re a good fit and won’t gall his foot 
when he comes to wear ’em; but t’? same man ’ll go and get married 
as careless and off-hand like, as if there weren’t the smallest chance of 
his wife’s not suiting him. I was took by thy good looks, lass, I won’t 
deny, when I first saw thee,” Mr. Jeffson added, with diplomatic gal- 
lantry ; “but it wasn’t because of thy looks as I asked thee to be my 
true wife, and friend, and companion, throughout this mortal life and 
all its various troubles.” 


CHAPTER XXY. 
* FOR LOVE HIMSELF TOOK PART AGAINST HIMSELF.” 

Ir was eleven o’clock when Isabel woke; and it was twelve when 
she sat down to make some pretence of eating the egg and toast which 
Mrs. Jeffson set before her. The good woman regarded her young mis- 
tress with a grave countenance, and Mrs. Gilbert shrank nervously from 
that honest gaze. Shame and disgrace—she had denied the application 
of those hideous words to herself: but the cup which she had repudiated 
met her lips at every turn, and the flavour of its bitter waters was inter- 
mingled with every thing she tasted. She turned away from Mrs. 
Jeffson, and felt angry with her. Presently, when the faithful house- 
keeper was busy in the kitchen, Mrs. Gilbert went softly up stairs to her 
room, and put on her bonnet and shawl. 

She was not to meet Aim till three o’clock in the afternoon, and it 
was now only a little after twelve; but she could not stay in the house. 
A terrible fever and restlessness had taken possession of her lately. 
Had not her life been eltogether one long fever since Roland Lansdell’s 
advent in Midlandshire? She looked back, and remembered that she 
had lived once, and had been decently contented, in utter ignorance of 
this splendid being’s existence. She had lived, and had believed in 
the shadowy heroes of books, and in great clumsy gray-coated officers 
stationed at Conventford, and in a sickly curate at Camberwell; and 
long, long ago—oh, unutterable horror!—in a sentimental-looking young 
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chemist’s-apprentice in the Walworth Road, who had big watery-looking 
blue eyes, and was not so very unlike Ernest Maltravers, and who gave 
more liberal threepenny-worths of lavender-water or hair-oil than any 
other chemist on the Surrey side of the water—to Isabel! not to 
other people! Miss Sleaford sent one of the boys for the usual three- 
penny-worth on one occasion, and the chemist’s measure was very 
different, and the young lady was not a little touched by this proof of 
her admirer’s devotion. 

And looking back now she remembered these things, and wondered 
at them, and hated herself because of them. There was no low image 
of a chemist’s-assistant lurking dimly in the background of Viola’s 
life when she met her fate in the person of Zanoni. All Isabel’s favourite 
heroines seemed to look out at her reproachfully from their cloudland 
habitations, as she remembered this portion of her existence. She had 
lived, and there had been no prophetic vision of dis face among all her 
dreams. And now there was nothing for her but to try to go back to 
the same dull life again, since to-day she was to part from him for ever. 

The day was a thorough March day—changeable in mood—now 
brightened by a sudden glimpse of the sun, now gray and threatening, 
dull and colourless as the life which lay before Isabel Gilbert when he 
should be gone, and the sweet romance of her existence closed abruptly, 
like a story that is never to be finished. The Doctor's Wife shuddered 
as she went out into the lane, where the dust was blown into eddying 
circles every now and then by a frolicsome north-easter. She closed the 
gate safely behind her and went away, and to-day for the first time she 
felt that her errand was a guilty one. She went into the familiar mea- 
dow-pathway: she tried to walk slowly, but her feet seemed to carry her 
towards Thurston’s Crag in spite of herself ; and when she was far from 
Graybridge, and looked at her watch, it was only one o’clock, and there 
were two long hours that must elapse before Roland Lansdell’s coming. 
It was only a quarter past one when she came in sight of the millez’s 
cottage—the pretty little white-walled habitation nestling low down 
under big trees, which made a shelter even in winter-time. <A girl was 
standing at a door feeding chickens and calling to them in a loud 
cheerful voice. There was no sorrowful love-story in Her life, Mrs. 
Gilbert thought, as she looked at the bouncing red-elbowed young 
woman. She would marry some floury-visaged miller’s-man, most 
likely, and be happy ever after. But it was only a momentary thrill of 
envy that shot through Isabel’s breast. Better to die for Roland Lans- 
dell than to live for a miller’s-man in thick clumpy boots and an 
elaborately stitched smock-frock. Better to have lived for the briefest 
summer time of joy and triumph, and then to stand aloof upon a 
rock for ever afterwards, staring at the wide expanse of waters, and 
thinking of the past, like Napoleon at St. Helena. 

“ He has loved me!” thought Isabel; “I ought never to be unhappy, 
remembering that.” 
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She had brought Shelley with her, and she seated herself upon the 
bench under the oak; but she only turned the leaves over and over, and 
listened to the brawling waters at her feet, and thought of Roland 
Lansdell. Sometimes she tried to think of what her life would be after 
she had parted from him; but all the future after four o’clock that 
afternoon seemed to recede far away from her, beyond the limits of her 
understanding. She had a vague idea that after this farewell meeting 
she would be like Louise de la Valliére in the days of her seclusion and 
penitence. If Father Newman, or any other enthusiastic Romanist, could 
have found her sitting by the brawling water that afternoon, he would 
have secured a willing convert to his tender sentimental creed. The 
poor bewildered spirit pined for the shadowy aisles of some conventual 
sanctuary, the low and solemn music, the glimmering shrines, the 
dreamy exaltation and rapture, the separation from a hard common- 
place world. But no sympathetic stranger happened to pass that way 
while Isabel sat there, watching the path by which Roland Lansdell 
must come. She took out her watch every now and then, always to be 
disappointed at the slow progress of the time; but at last—at last— 
just as a sudden gleam of sunshine lighted the waterfall, and flickered 
upon the winding pathway, a distant church-clock struck three, and the 
master of Mordred Priory pushed open a little gate, and came in and 
out among the moss-grown trunks of the bare elms. In the next mi- 
nute he was on the bridge; in the next moment, as it seemed, he was 
seated by Isabel’s side, and had taken her passive hand in his. For the 
last time—for the last time! she thought. Involuntarily her fingers 
closed on his. How closely they seemed linked together now ; they who 
so soon were to be for ever parted; they between whom all the expanse 
of the Atlantic would have been only too narrow a barrier! 

Mrs. Gilbert looked up sadly and shrinkingly at Roland’s face, and 
saw that it was all flushed and radiant. There was just the faintest 
expression of nervous hesitation about his mouth; but his dark eyes 
shone with a resolute glance, and seemed more definite in colour than 
Isabel had ever seen them yet. 

“‘ My darling,” he said, “ I am very punctual, am I not? I did not 
think you would be here before me. You can never guess how much 
I have thought of our meeting to-day, Isabel :—scriously ; solemnly 
even. Do you remember the garden-scene in Romeo and Juliet, Izzie? 
What pretty sportive boy-and-girl gallantry the love-making seems; and 
yet what a tragedy comes of it directly after! When I look at you 
to-day, Isabel, and think of my sleepless nights, my restless weary days, 
my useless wanderings, my broken vows and wasted resolutions, I look 
back and remember our first meeting at Warncliffe Castle—our chance 
meeting. IfI had gone away ten minutes sooner, I might not have seen 
you—I might never have seen you. I look back and see it all. I looked 
up so indifferently when poor Raymond introduced you to us; it was al- 
most a bore to get up and howto you. I thought you were very pretty, 
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a beautiful pale-faced automaton, with wonderful eyes that belonged of 
right to some Italian picture, and not to a commonplace little person: 
like you. And then—having so little to do, being altogether such an idle 
purposeless wretch, and being glad of any excuse for getting away from 
my stately cousin and my dear prosy old uncle—I must needs stroll to 
Hurstonleigh Grove, and meet you again under the changing shadows of 
the grand old trees. Oh, what was it, Isabel? why was it? Was it only 
idle curiosity, as I believed, that took me there? Or had the cruel arrow 
shot home already; was my destiny sealed even then? I don’t know— 
I don’t know. Iam nota good man, Izzie; but I am not utterly bad either. 
I went away from you, my dear; I did try to avoid the great peril of my 
life ; but—you remember the monk in Hugo’s Notre Dame. It seems a 
grand story in that book, Izzie, but it’s the commonest story in all the 
world. Some day—some careless day—we look out of the window and see 
the creature dancing in the sunshine, and from that moment every other 
purpose of our life is done with and forgotten; we can do nothing but go 
out and follow her wherever she beckons us. If she is a wicked syren, 
she may lure us into the dark recesses of her cave and pick our bones at 
her leisure. If she is Undine, and plunges deep down into the blue water, 
we can only take a header and go to the bottom after her. But if she 
is a dear little innocent creature, worthy of our best love and worship, 
why should we not be happy with her ever afterwards, like the good 
people in the story-books? why should we not plan a bright life of hap- 
piness and fidelity? Isabel, my darling, I want to talk very seriously to 
you to-day. The crisis has come in our lives, and I am to find out 
to-day whether you are the true woman I believe you to be, or only a 
pretty little village coquette, who has fooled me to the top of my bent, 
and who can whistle me off and let me down the wind to prey at for- 
tune directly I become a nuisance. Izzie, I want you to answer a 
serious question to-day, and all tlie happiness of my future life depends 
upon your answer.” 

“Mr. Lansdell!” 

She looked up at him—yery much frightened by his manner, but 
with her hand still clasping his. The link must so soon be broken for 
ever. Only for a little while longer might she retain that dear hand in 
hers. Half an hour more, and they would be parted for ever and ever. 
The pain of that thought was strangely mingled with the delicious joy 
of being with him, of hearing from his lips that she was beloved. What 
did she care for Lady Gwendoline now ?—cruel jealous Lady Gwendo- 
line, who had outraged and insulted the purity of her love. 

“Isabel,” Roland said, very gravely, bending his head to a level with 
hers, as he spoke, but looking at the ground rather than at her, “it is 
time that we ended this farce of duty and submission to the world; we 
have tried to submit, and to rule our lives by the laws which other people 
have made for us. But we cannot—we cannot, my dear. We are only 
hypocrites who try to mask our revolt under the pretence of submission. 
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You come here and meet me, and we are happy together—unutterably 
and innocently happy. But you leave me and go home to your husband, 
and smile at him, and tell him that, while you were out walking, you 
met Mr. Lansdell, and so on; and you hoodwink and fool him, and act a 
perpetual lie for his delusion. All that must cease, Isabel. That Preacher, 
whom J think the noblest reformer, the purest philosopher whose voice 
was ever heard upon this earth, said that we cannot serve two masters. 
You cannot go on living the life you have lived for the last three weeks, 
Isabel. That is impossible. You have made a mistake. The world 
will tell you that, having made it, you must abide by it, and atone for 
your folly by a life of dissimulation. There are women brave enough— 
good enough, if you like—to do this, and to bear their burden patiently; 
but you are not one of them. You cannot dissimulate. Your soul has 
flown to me like a bird out of a cage; it is mine henceforth and for ever; 
as surely as that I love you,—fatally, unaccountably, mysteriously, but 
eternally. I know the strength of my chain; for I have tried to break 
it. I have held aloof, and tested the endurance of my love. If I ask 
you now to accept that love, it is because I know that it is true and 
pure,—the true metal, Izzie, the real virgin gold! I suppose a narrow 
vein of it runs through every man’s nature; but it is only one woman’s 
hand that has power to strike upon the precious ore. I love you, Isabel; 
and I want you to make an end of your present life, and leave this place 
for ever. I have written to an agent to get me a little villa on the out 

skirts of Naples. I went there alone, Izzie, two months ago, and set up 
your image in the empty rooms, and fancied you hovering here and 
there in your white dress, upon the broad marble terrace, with the blue 
sea below you, and the mountains above. I have made a hundred plans 
for our life, Izzie. There is not a whim or fancy of yours that I have not 
remembered. Ah, what happiness! to show you wonderful things and 
beautiful scenes! What delicious joy to see your eyes open their widest 
before all the fairest pictures of earth! I fancy you with me, Isabel, 
and, behold, my life is transformed. I have been so tired of every thing 
in the world; and yet, with you by my side, all the world will be as fresh 
as Eden was to Adam on the first day of his life. Isabel, you need have 
no doubt of me. I have doubted myself, and tested myself. Mine is 
no light love, that time or custom can change or lessen: if it were, I 
would have done my duty, and stayed away from you for ever. I have 
thought of your happiness as well as my own, darling; and I ask you 
now to trust me, and leave this place for ever.” 

Something like a cry of despair broke from Isabel’s lips. “ You ask 
me to go away with you!” she exclaimed, looking at Roland as if she 
could scarcely believe the testimony of her own ears. “You ask me to 
leave George, and be your—mistress! Oh, Lady Gwendoline only spoke 
the truth, then. You don’t understand—no one understands how I 
love you!” 

She had risen as she spoke, and flung herself passionately against 
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the balustrade of the bridge, sobbing bitterly, with her face hidden by 
her clasped hands. 

“Tsabel, for heaven’s sake, listen to me! Can you doubt the purity 
of my love—the truth, the honesty of my intentions? I ask you to 
sign no unequal compact. Give me your life, and I'll give you mine in 
exchange—every day—every hour. Whatever the most exacting wife 
can claim of her husband, you shall receive from me. Whatever the 
truest husband can be to his wife, I swear to be to you. It is only a 
question of whether you love me, Isabel. You have only to choose be- 
tween me and that man yonder.” 

“Oh, Roland! Roland! I have loved you so—and you could think 
that I—. Oh, you must despise me—you must despise me very much, 
and think me very wicked, or you would never—” 

She couldn’t say any more; but still leant against the bridge, sob- 
bing for her lost delusion. 

Lady Gwendoline had been right, after all,—this is what Isabel 
thought,—and there had been no Platonism, no poet-worship on Roland 
Lansdell’s side ; only the vulgar everyday wish to run away with an- 
other man’s wife. From first to last she had been misunderstood; she 
had been the dupe of her own fancies, her own dreams. Lady Gwen- 
doline’s cruel words were only cruel truths. It was no Dante, no Tasso, 
who had wandered by her side: only a dissipated young country squire, 
in the habit of running away with other people’s wives, and glorying 
in his iniquity. There was no middle standing-place which Roland 
Lansdell could occupy in this foolish girl’s mind. If he was nota 
demi-god, he must be a villain. Ifhe was not an exalted creature, full 
of poetic aspirations and noble fancies, he must be a profligate young 
idler, ready to whisper any falsehood into the ears of foolish rustic 
womanhood. All the stories of aristocratic villany that she had ever 
read flashed suddenly back upon Mrs. Gilbert’s mind, and made a crowd 
of evidence against Lady Anna Lansdell’s son. If he was not the one 
grand thing which she had believed him to be—a poetic and honour- 
able adorer—he was in nothing the hero of her dreams. She loved him 
still, and must continue to love him, in spite of all his delinquencies : 
but she must love him henceforward with fear and trembling, as a splen- 
did iniquitous creature, who had not even one virtue to set against a 
thousand crimes. Such thoughts as these crowded upon her, as she 
leaned sobbing on the narrow wooden rail of the bridge ; while Roland 
Lansdell stood by, watching her with a grave and angry countenance. 

“Ts this acting, Mrs. Gilbert? Is this show of surprise and indig- 
nation a little comedy, which you play when you want to get rid of your 
lovers? Am TI to accept my dismissal, and bid you good afternoon, 
and put up patiently with having been made the veriest fool that ever 
crossed this bridge ?” 

“Oh, Roland !” cried Isabel, lifting her head and looking piteously 
round at him, “I loved you so—I 1-loved so !” 
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“You love me so, and prove your love by fooling me with tender 
looks and blushes, till I believe that I have met the one woman in all 
the world who is to make my life happy. Oh, Isabel, I have loved you 
because I thought you unlike other women. Am I to find that it is 
only the old story after all—falsehood, and trick, and delusion? It was a 
feather in your cap, to have Mr. Lansdell of the Priory madly in love 
with you ; and now that he grows troublesome, you send him about 
his business. I am to think this, I suppose. It has all been coquetry 
and falsehood from first to last.” 

“Falsehood! Oh, Roland, when I love you so dearly—so dearly 
and truly ; not as you love me,—with a cruel love that would bring 
shame and disgrace upon me. You never can be more to me than 
you are now. We may part; but there is no power on earth that can 
part my soul from yours, or lessen my love. I came to you this after- 
noon to say good-by for ever, because I have heard that cruel things 
have been said of me by people who do not understand my love. 
Ah, how should those common people understand, when even you do 
not, Roland? I came to say good-by; and then, after to-day, my life 
will be finished. You know what you said that night: ‘The curtain 
goes down, and all is over!’ I shall think of you for ever and ever, 
till Idie. Ah, is there any kind of death that can ever make me forget 
you ? but I will never come here again to see you. I willalways try to 
do my duty to my husband.” 

“Your husband!” cried Mr. Lansdell with a strident laugh; “ had 
we not better leave dis name out of the question? Oh, Isabel!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly changing his tone, “so help me Heaven, I cannot 
understand you. Are you only an innocent child, after all, or the 
wiliest coquette that ever lived? You must be one or the other. You 
speak of your husband. My poor dear, it is too late in the day now to 
talk of him. You should have thought of him when we first met; 
when your eyelids first drooped beneath my gaze; when your voice first 
grew tremulous as you spoke my name. From the very first you have 
lured me on. I am no trickster or thief, to steal another man’s pro- 
perty. Ifyour heart had been your husband’s when first I met you, 
the beauty of an angel in a cathedral fresco would not have been 
farther away from me than yours. Depend upon it, Eve was growing 
tired of Eden when the serpent began to talk to her. If you had loved 
your husband, Isabel, I should have bowed my head before the threshold 
of your home, as I would at the entrance toa chapel. But I saw that you 
did not love him; I very soon saw that you did love, or seemed to love, me. 
Heaven knows I struggled against the temptation, and only yielded 
at last when my heart told me that my love was true and honest, and 
worthy of the sacrifice I ask from you. I do ask that sacrifice; boldly, 
as a man who is prepared to give measure for measure. The little 
world to which you will say good-by, Isabel, is a world whose gates 
will close on me in the same hour. Henceforth your life will be mine, 
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with all its forfeitures. I am not an ambitious man; and have long 
ceased to care about making any figure in a world which has always 
seemed to me more or less like a show at a fair, with clanging cymbals 
and brazen trumpets, and promise and protestation and boasting out- 
side, and only delay and disappointment and vexation within. I do 
not give up very much, therefore; but what I have I freely resign. 
Come with me, Isabel, and I will take you away to the beautiful places 
you have been pleased to hear me talk about. All the world is ours, 
my darling, except this little corner of Midlandshire. Great ships are 
waiting to waft us away to far Southern shores, and tropical paradises, 
and deep unfathomable forests. All the earth is organised for our 
happiness. The money that has been so useless to me until now shall 
have a new use henceforward, for it shall be dedicated to your pleasure. 
Do you remember opening your eyes very wide the other day, Isabel, 
and crying out that you would like to see Rome, and poor Keats’s 
grave, and the Colosseum,—Byron’s Colosseum,—where the poetic gla- 
diator thought of his wife and children, eh, Izzie? I made such a 
dream out of that little childish exclamation. I know the balcony in 
which we will sit, darling, after dark nights in Carnival time, to watch 
the crowd in the streets below, and, on one grandest night ofall, the big 
“dome of St. Peter’s shining like a canopy of light, and all the old classic 
pediments and pillars blazing out of the darkness, as in a city of living 
fire. Isabel, you cannot have been ignorant of the end to which our 
fate was drifting us; you must have known that I should sooner or 
later say what I have said to-day.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” cried Mrs. Gilbert despairingly, “I never thought 
that you would ask me to be more to you than I am now: I never 
thought that it was wicked to come here and meet you. I have read 
of people, who by some fatality could never marry, loving each other, 
and being true to each other for years and years—till death, sometimes; 
and I fancied that you loved me like that; and the thought of your 
love made me so happy; and it was such happiness to see you some- 
times, and to think of you afterwards, remembering every word you 
had said, and seeing your face as plainly as I see it now. I thought, 
till yesterday, that this might go on for ever, and never, never be- 
lieved that you would think me like those wicked women who run 
away from their husbands.” 

* And yet you love me?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

She looked at him with eyes still drowned in tears, but radiant with 
the truth of her sentimental soul, which had never revealed itself so 
artlessly as now. Fondly as she worshipped her idol, his words had 
little power to move her, now that he was false to his attributes, and 
came down upon common ground and wooed her as an every-day crea- 
ture. If Mr. Lansdell had declared his intention of erecting a marble 
mausoleum in the grounds of Mordred, and had requested Isabel to 
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‘commit suicide in order to render herself competent to occupy it with 
him immediately, she would have thought his request both appropriate 
cand delightful, and would have assented on the spot. But his wild talk 
of foreign travel had no temptation for her. True, she saw as in a bright 
cand changing vision a picture of what her life might be far away amidst 
wild romantic regions in that dear companionship. But between her- 
‘self and those far-away visions there was a darkly-brooding cloud of 
shame and disgrace. The Graybridge people might say what they chose 
of her: she could afford to hold her head high and despise their slan- 
‘derous whispers: but she could of afford to tarnish her love—her love 
which had no existence out of bright ideal regions wherein shame could 
never enter. 

Roland Lansdell watched her face in silence for some moments, and 
faintly comprehended the exaltation of spirit which lifted this foolish 
girl above him to-day. But he was a weak vacillating young man, who 
was unfortunate enough not to believe in any thing: and he was, in his 
own fashion, truly and honestly in love,—too much in love to be just 
or reasonable,—and he was very angry with Isabel. The tide of his 
feeling had gathered strength day by day, and had swept relentlessly 
above every impediment, to be breasted at last by a rocky wall; here, 
where he thought to meet only the free boundless ocean, ready to re- 
ceive and welcome him. 

“Tsabel,” he said at last, “have you ever thought what your life is 
to be, always, after this parting of to-day? You are likely to live forty 
years, and even when you have got through them, you will not be an old 
woman. Have you ever contemplated those forty years, with three 
hundred and sixty-five days in every one of them; every day to be spent 
with a man you don’t love—a man with whom you have not one com- 
mon thought? Think of that, Isabel; and then, if you do love me, 
think of the life I offer you, and choose between them.” 

“T can only make one choice,” Mrs. Gilbert answered, in a low sad 
voice. “I shall be very unhappy, I daresay; but I will do my duty to 
ray husband and—think of you.” 

“So be it!” exclaimed Mr. Lansdell, with a long-drawn sigh. “In 
that case, good-by.” He held out his hand, and Isabel was startled by 
the coldness of its touch. 

“You are not angry with me?” she asked piteously. 

“T have no right to be angry with any one but myself. I have 
nothing to say to you except good-by. For mercy’s sake go away, and 
leave me to myself.” 

She had no pretence for remaining with him after this; so she went 
away, very slowly, frightened and sorrowful. But when she had gone a 
few yards along the pathway under the trees, she felt all at once that she 
could not leave him thus. She must see his face once more: she must 
know for certain whether he was angry with her or not. 

She crept slowly back to the spot where she had left him, and found 
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him lying at full length upon the grass, with his face hidden on his 
folded arms. With a sudden instinct of grief and terror she knew that 
he was crying, and falling down on her knees by his side, murmured, 
amidst her sobs— 

“Oh, pray forgive me! Pray do not be angry with me! I love 
you so dearly and so truly! Only say that you forgive me.” 

Roland Lansdell lifted his face and looked at her. Ah, what a 
reproachful look it was, and how long it lived in her memory and dis- 
turbed her peace ! 

“T will forgive you,” he answered sternly, “when I learn to endure 
my life without you.” 

He dropped his head again upon his folded arms, and Isabel knelt by 
his side for some minutes watching him silently; but he never stirred; and 
she was too much frightened and surprised by his anger, and remorsefully 
impressed with a vague sense of her own wrong-doing, to dare address 
him further. So at last she got up and went away. She began to feel 
that she had been, somehow or other, very wicked, and that her sin had 
brought misery upon this man whom she loved. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Hampure: THE ALSTeER BASSIN. 


A BASIN is not a street. Nay, a huge reservoir of water may be held as- 
directly contradistinguished to a paved area. “A lake is the opposite 
to an island; a tower is the opposite to a well; and I, madam, am the 
opposite to a virtuous personage,” says the modest and candid Gubetta 
to Lucrezia Borgia in Hugo’s deathless drama. Why, then, bearing the 
fitness of things and the congruity of titles in any respect, should I call 
the Alster Bassin at Hamburg a “Street of the World’? The world, 
certainly, will tolerate a good many outrages in the way of misnomers. 
A quart-bottle does not necessarily hold a quart,—indeed, by an agree- 
able and ingenious process of making things “small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” the “reputed” quart has come to contain not much 
over a pint. Thus we have agreed to accept as “reputed” right 
reverend, illustrious, noble, gallant, honourable, and learned personages, 
a number of people who are neither the one nor the other, but partake 
more or less of the qualities of the Imbecile and the Impostor. The 
age of legal fictions has been succeeded by that of social fibs. In law 
the spade is really called a spade, or the pleadings can be at least 
amended till the proper designation be fixed upon; but outside the 
court the spade is something quite different, and the clodhopper who 
wields it is an “ agriculturist,” or a “ proletarian,” or a “ predial servant,” 
or something classical and nonsensical of that kind. Every thing in 
this hopeful era is any thing but what it seems and professes to be. 
Citric acid is called lemonade ; noyeau isn’t made from almonds; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has lost his wig; and the silver tro wel with 
which one of the “ fictitious” “noble” or “illustrious” gentlemen already 
hinted at lays the first stone of a new building, presumably dedicated to 
the sick and helpless, but in reality established for the purpose of giving 
fat salaries to a secretary and a staff of doctors, is nothing but a fish- 
slice in disguise. 

If the Alster Bassin isn’t a street, why should I, who am making 
such a pretence to honesty of purpose and genuineness of nomenclature, 
set it down in this schedule as a street? My reason is a simple one: 
to those who know Hamburg it should be obvious; and it will become 
apparent, I hope, to all after the briefest of explanations. The quay, or 
flagged promenade, which skirts the Alster answers all the purposes of 
a street; the houses, shops, and hotels which border it are among the 
handsomest in the city; and all the life and bustle and merriment of 
Hamburg, decidedly the liveliest, merriest, and most bustling place of 
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pleasure and business combined to be found in the North of Europe, 
grow to full perfection on the pleasant borders of the Alster Bassin. 

Hamburg, I believe, is on the Elbe; but the Alster is the Alster. 
The Elbe is full of ships, corn and hide and timber laden, emigrant- 
steamers and cattle-steamers; but the Alster Bassin is smooth and 
tranquil as a millpond. By the way, it is nothing dwé a millpond, for 
it is crossed by a dyke or embankment having a lock in it; and on this 
dyke the actual and tangible windmill element is strong, giving a 
curiously unsophisticated and patriarchal savour to the huge teeming 
mart of commerce. Outside and all around you find bargaining, 
chaffering, broking and discounting, tall masts, cobweb-rigging, patched 
sails, pitched hulls, tarry sailors, hemp, chain-cables, jute, and ship- 
chandlers. Along passes in incessant procession a feverish throng with 
their brains full of figures, and the golden calf in all its glory dancing 
before their eyes; but in the calm muddy waters of the Alster Bassin 
there is peace, and nothing bigger than a pleasure-boat seems permitted 
to ruffle its dun-coloured surface. 

I came to Hamburg a good many years ago—it was subsequent to 
the fire, though—through Schleswig Holstein and the Danish town of 
Altona. I was only two days in Schleswig Holstein, so that you must 
not expect me to give you any definite information on the vexed question 
of the Duchies. I suppose there must be some body some where who 
comprehends the controversy in all its bearings; but I must confess, 
with the Muscovites, “ Nisnaiou!” and I question whether there are a 
great many English statesmen who are much more enlightened on the 
real state of the case than the ignoramus now in possession of the floor. 
Earl Russell, of course, thinks he knows all about it, and, in intermin- 
able discourses, lectures the Danes about their duties to Schleswig, and 
Schleswig’s duties to them; but, then, the author of Don Carlos is a con- 
fident man. Long ago Sidney Smith described him as perfectly ready 
to take the command of the Channel fleet, or perform the operation for 
the stone; and in old age, if some of his energy has departed from him, 
he has not lost his faith in his own omniscience. Happy the doctor 
with only one disciple; and even happier perhaps is he that has none. 
When I visited Schleswig Holstein, party-feeling ran high; and in this 
present year, I am informed, party-feeling is running higher still; but, 
run high, run low, the general issue remains at a dead level of incon- 
ceivable boredom. A German schoolmaster in Schleswig told me that 
the Danes were all liars and thieves; I think he accused them likewise 
of drunkenness. A Dane in Rendsburg, who, like the majority of his 
countrymen, spoke English very well, informed me confidentially that 
the Holsteiners were “a bad lot.” Amidst this conflicting testimony, 
how to discover truth? how to light on the needle lying perdu in this 
intolerably musty bundle of hay? Perhaps the best thing to do would 
be to confide the investigation of the Schleswig-Holstein question (with 
powers to administer oaths and commit witnesses for contempt) to a 
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mixed commission consisting of Baron Liebig, Sir David Brewster, Sir 
Charles Lyell, MM. Guizot and Michelet, Mr. Darwin, Bishop Colenso, 
General Butler, Zadkiel the almanac-maker, Dr. Cumming, M. Mathieu 
de la Dréme, and Mr. Home the medium, to see whether they can make 
any thing of it. If they can, if the seemingly insoluble problem should 
be solved, I should recommend that the Schleswig-Holstein question 
be put once and for ever on the shelf, and that nobody should, under 
pain of death, or at least solitary incarceration for life in a cellar full of 
blue-books, be permitted to mention it in civilised society. 

There is not much that is worth seeing in Schleswig Holstein. 
Rendsburg is a wooden town, and Flensburg is a wooden town, and the 
inhabitants, down to the babes and sucklings, have a stolid and wooden 
look. There is a pleasant, and I daresay ancient, street-custom ob- 
served, of the elders of the town seating themselves in the evening on 
benches beneath the wide-projecting wooden perches (often curiously 
and richly carved) of their houses, and smoking long pipes and drinking 
sedate draughts of mawkish beer, while the women and girls stand 
spinning by the door-lintel behind, and the children gambol, in a 
grave and decorous manner, round their knees. In quiet and placid 
chat, broken only by long-drawn puffs and sups, they pass in convivial 
innocence the time till dusk. I used to fancy that they were discussing 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. When it is dark, they bolt and bar up 
with infinite care the dingy wooden boxes they call houses, and then, as 
no lights are to be seen burning in any Flensburg or Rendsburg windows, 
save those of the inns and the watchhouse, I fancy the inhabitants go to 
bed and dream of the Schleswig-Holstein question. A mild, harmless, 
sleepy generation ; somewhat too prone perhaps to fall into the sloth or 
dormouse condition of existence, and go to sleep from year’s end to 
year’s end, did not a kind Providence give them this chronic Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy to preserve them in at least a dozy, drowsy, winking 
semi-wakefulness. Did not an old dramatist liken some people’s souls to 
salt, of which they had just enough to keep their bodies from putrefaction ? 

Altona is not a much more amusing town than Flensburg or Rends- 
burg, being a seaport of the shabbiest, and redolent of vile odours. 
Cardiff, in Wales, does not ill resemble it. The environs, however, are 
exceedingly pretty; for here the wealthy Hamburg merchants have their 
villeggiature,—many of them on the most sumptuous scale; and hither 
come the Hamburgers generaily to enjoy the delights of a “Sunday 
out.” Altona, indeed, is but a suburb of the great free capital of the 
Hanse towns; and the Krongarten at the first-named place stands in the 
light of a Cremorne to the metropolis; but Altona has a distinct nation- 
ality, being subject to the Danish crown; and I need scarcely say that 
the townspeople hate the alien suburbans with immense cordiality. The 
Hamburgian invidia takes, however, a practical turn, and resolves itself, 
like every thing else in the Hanseatic mind, into a question of marcs 
banco. Sunday is, as I have said, the great day for the people of Ham- 
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burg to make trips to Altona, and revel in the cheap and inoffensive 
pleasures of the Krongarten. Bread eaten in secret is pleasant; and 
the high and mighty Senate of Hamburg turn the indulgence in politi- 
cally forbidden fruits to their own profit. The city has many gates. 
Those towards the Danish frontier they shut at an earlier hour on Sun- 
day than they do on any other day in the week; and those who have 
lingered till benighted in the Krongarten can only hope to regain 
their homes by paying a smart tax to the Hanseatic revenues at the 
gate. It may be objected that this fiscal infliction is slightly illogical, 
and that the rod does not fall on the proper shoulders, seeing that the 
Germans are punished for staying late at Denmark, and that the Danes, 
who have got as much as ever they possibly could out of the Germans 
at the Altona Krongarten, are not punished at all; but, at all events, 
the great Chinese principle of legislation is carried out—some body is 
punished; and the Senate of Hamburg are the better for their vindic- 
tiveness by so many marks banco a-year. 

I should strongly advise you, as a friend, not to quarrel with their 
High Mightinesses, or their Ineffable Transparencies, or their Egregious 
Perfunctorinesses,—or whatever else the strict title conceded to them by 
etiquette, but not mentioned in the Almanach de Gotha,—the Senate of 
Hamburg. These free cities are ten hundred times more swift and 
ruthless in their government than towns belonging to confessed despots. 
Like Mr. Winter, Theodore Hook’s surveyor of taxes, their actions are 
summary. Therefore I should counsel you to give the Senate of Ham- 
burg “ whatever it axes.” If you grumble at your hotel-bill; if you are 
surcharged at the railway-station; if you are cheated at the box-office 
of the theatre; if you have a dispute with a cabman; or a Vierlanderinn 
(of whom more anon) demands for the bouquet you have purchased 
above ten times the market-price,—I should warn you against the conse- 
quences of persistently recalcitrant behaviour. You may, with the most 
innocent intentions in the world, get yourself into trouble with the 
Senate without being aware of it. The Querelle @ Allemand—that is, 
the cunning German process of fastening a quarrel on a perfectly in- 
offensive stranger—is by no means a myth in Hamburg. Pay, and 
have done with it; or before you are twenty-four hours older, you may 
discover, even to the wailing and gnashing of teeth, that the Senate has 
a crow to pluck with you. Either your passport is not en régle; or you 
have contravened some petty municipal law; or you have not taken out 
a license to do that which you never dreamt of doing; or you have con- 
spired against the Senate; or attempted to set the Alster Bassin on fire. 
It does not much matter. The Senate will be down upon you. There- 
fore pay what is asked, and dine at the /able-d’héte, and thank God. 

Although tyrannical when crossed, the Hamburgers are not a tithe 
so meticulously and vexatiously quarrelsome as the constitutional Prus- 
sians, on whose dull sour capital I lately descanted. I have a perfect 
horror of Prussian officials, and give them the widest berth whenever I 
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meet them. The case of Captain Macdonald was not the first, and will 
not be the last, instance of the rudeness, arrogance, and conceit of Prus- 
sian jacks-in-office. I have travelled over hundreds of miles of the 
most despotic countries in Christendom, without the slightest impedi- 
ment, and without an angry word; the only serious misunderstanding 
I ever had in my travels was with a Prussian police-officer. It was in 
the opera-house at Berlin. I had sat out a heavy ballet called Sata- 
nella, only relieved by the sprightly dancing of Marie Taglioni. At the 
close of the performance I left my stall, followed the throng to the door, 
and when my body was half in the theatre and half in the lobby, I very 
innocently (thinking all was over, and having moreover a cold in the 
head) put on my hat. Forthwith a clutch was made on my arm, and a 
choking grasp laid on my collar. I turned round and saw a snub-nosed, 
suet-pudding-faced, yellow-moustached polizei, with the usual spiked 
helmet, balefully glaring at me with his little pig’s-eyes. I shook his 
paw, which was not of the cleanest, from my collar, and looked at him 
inquiringly. “ Der Kénig!” he thundered, pointing to the royal box. 
Now the King wasn’t in the theatre: indeed, the poor creature was 
lying demented at Charlottenburg, neither was or had been any member 
of the royal family present; but it is, so it would seem, a rule of the 
preposterous Prussian etiquette, to remain uncovered while the loge 
affected to the use of the illustrious house of Hohenzollern is looming 
even in the extremest distance. Now, do you know what a Russian 
policeman, a “barbarous ruthless” Moscov, would have done under 
such circumstances, and supposing such an absurd rule to have existed 
in any Russian city? He would first have satisfied himself that you 
were a foreigner. Then he would have endeavoured, so far as ges- 
ticulation went, to make you comprehend that you ought to take off 
your hat; and finally, if his pantomime failed, he would have whispered 
to some Russian officer who spoke French or German, and the officer 
in question would have accosted you with a low bow, and touching his 
cap, would have, with exquisite politeness, enlightened you as to the 
slight solecism in courtesy you had committed. As, however, I hap- 
pened to be in Prussia, and had only a pragmatical dunderheaded 
German to deal with, no opportunity was afforded for any such friendly 
information. My German was very faulty; but I mustered enough 
Teuton to tell the man to take his dirty paws off me, and to confound 
his impudence. We had a tremendous row. I am afraid that in the 
heat of altercation my remarks on the Prussian nation in general, and 
the royal family of Prussia in particular, were far from complimentary. 
I expected every moment to be taken into custody; when I was rescued 
by the good-natured interposition of an officer of hussars. He plunged 
into a discussion, in far too rapid German for me to understand, with 
the policeman; but he threw out this interjectional soffo-voce to me in 
French, “Give him a thaler.” I slipped a fat silver effigy of Frederick 
William into the hand of the polizet; and whether he was suddenly 
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afflicted with blindness, or was frighténed at the interference of the 
hussar-officer, or gave up any further parley with such an English Hot- 
tentot as I for a bad job, he turned on his heel, and I turned on both 
mine and escaped from the opera-house as rapidly as I might. 

I have wandered away, meanwhile, not quite undesignedly from 
Hamburg and the Alster Bassin. To catch up the dropped stitches is 
not so very difficult a task; and first let me say a good word for the two 
great hotels of the Alster—Streit’s and the Victoria. There are many 
more hostelries on the three-sided quay; but the hotels I have named 
are the crack establishments, and are both as splendid externally as they 
are internally comfortable. I stopped at the Victoria, where there is 
a table-?héte almost as well supplied with fish, flesh, and fowl as the 
famous banquet of interminable courses of the Hétel de Russie at Frank- 
fort. The Hamburgers are prodigious quaffers of champagne; their 
thirst for the sparkling and exhilarating vintage of (more or less) Epernay 
quenchless; but next to the Muscovites I should rank as amateurs of 
flying corks and creaming flasks the marcs-banco-amassing people of the 
Hanseatic port. How they do clutch and grasp, and strive and scrabble, 
and toil and moil, after those marcs-banco, to be sure! When they have 
got them by thousands, they want them by millions; and then their souls 
begin to thirst for billions, trillions, quadrillions et ainsi de suite. And 
in the intervals of marcs-banco grubbing, they drink champagne. I pre- 
sume that the senators and elders and magistrates of Hamburg are men 
of grave and reverend mien, of sober lives, of immaculate morals; but, 
for certain, I never lighted upon such a dissipated, not to say abandoned, 
crew as the young merchants and brokers. I don’t allude to the cham- 
pagne-bottles they empty at the fable-@héte. At dinner-time there 
need be no harm in Veuve Cliquot. Roederer may be innocuous, and 
Mumm moral; but how about the champagne, genuine or spurious (the 
average price is a couple of thalers per bottle), which is consumed every 
night in the Hamburg Haymarket? I must be reticent concerning such 
orgies; but I may hint that there is in Hamburg a narrow lane called 
the Dammthousalle, a hundred times more profligate for its length, 
breadth, and cubic capacity than any thoroughfare we can show between 
Coventry Street and Waterloo Place; which is saying a good deal. The 
profligacy is perfectly cold-blooded and systematic, and all is kept under 
the rigidest police surveillance and discipline. I dare say the Senate of 
Hamburg look upon the Dammthousalle as one of the items which, dis- 
creetly managed, may be productive at the end of the year of a comfort- 
able addition to the Senatorial store of mares-banco. Pecunia non olet. 

Contiguous to this well-ordered menagerie of wild-beasts is (or was 
when I knew Hamburg, a place called the Apollo Saal, lavishly and 
garishly decorated according to the German taste. Here the tutelary 
genius St. Cliquot was regularly, or irregularly, worshipped. A colossal 
model of a champagne-bottle, say fifteen feet high, and duly garnished 
at the neck with silver-foil, towered in the midst of the principal hall. 
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Round its base ran a settee covered with crimson velvet. The lady and 
gentleman patrons of the exemplary institution lounged on this settee; 
and the bottle, by means of concealed machinery, slowly revolved, like 
the platform at a pose plastique. I can’t help thinking, however, that 
this clock-work arrangement was somewhat of a work of supererogation. 
By the time the devotees of St. Cliquot reached the Apollo Saal (which 
was the Hamburgian “ finish”) their heads ordinarily turned round quite 
enough with real champagne to enable them to dispense with any ad- 
ditional circumgyrations from the sham bottle. 

On the Alster Bassin by day you would not think such naughty 
doings were possible. The jingling of the champagne-glasses is drowned 
by the chinking of marcs-banco. Every body is trading, to the very 
children at the street-corners bartering slate-pencil for sweetstuff and 
tobacco. Every thing in the way of a bargain comes home to a Ham- 
burger’s heart; but by hook or by crook he must do some kind of trade 
or other till it is time to amuse himself by playing cards and tippling 
champagne. There is an enormous café on the Bassin, called the Alster 
Pavilion, where undeniably the nastiest and most putrescent chalybeate 
water in the world is retailed at the moderate rate of three halfpence 
a glass. Ugh! that horrible amalgam of bilge-water and mineral 
deposits! The worst feature about this appalling beverage is that the 
Hamburgers seem to make their tea and flavour their ices with it. To 
drink it down by pailsful, and to be perpetually smoking the largest, 
longest, and rankest of cigars, are reckoned as observances strictly 
orthodox in the pursuit of marcs-banco. To have the stomach-ache and 
nausea, gives, it would appear, a fillip to smart trading. Every body 
trades. The Alster Pavilion is full of chaffering merchants, and bundles 
of greasy notes are continually handed over coffee-cups or chalybeate 
water-goblets. The e//ners are quite as familiar with the course of ex- 
change as with the playbill for the night. It does not take long to learn 
the latter by heart; for at the handsome and commodious opera-house 
they never seem to play any thing but Lucia de Lammermoor and Robert 
le Diable, with Flotow’s I/artha now and then, by way of a change. 
You have not been half an hour at your hotel before a storm of raps 
sets in at your door. Every waiter, every chambermaid, every servant 
in the establishment, down to the boots, has something to sell and wants 
to trade with you. If you listened to all their appeals, your room would 
be stocked before sundown with sham eau-de-cologne, sham cigars, sham 
silk-handkerchiefs, sham lace, and sham jewelry; and the hausknecht, 
or hall-porter, always has three pounds of the best Hungarian tobacco 
(scented hay) to sell to your well-born lordship, or else buys opera- 
tickets at a discount and sells them to you ata premium. The art of 
“ duffing” has been brought to a greater degree of perfection in Ham- 
burg than in any other Continental city with which I happen to be 
acquainted; and so farewell to the city sacred to marcs-banco by day, 
and to the Veuve Cliquot by night. 





Hairbreadth ‘Scapes. 


Epmunp §. obtained his commission in 1804, just sixty years ago. 
He was then a handsome lad of sixteen, of a refined and almost 
feminine order of beauty. But that fair face and those luxuriant au- 
burn locks were destined to exercise no small influence on his future 
career. 

The regiment was under the command of the celebrated Colonel 
Pack, better known as Major-general Sir Denis Pack. It was sent in 
1805 on an expedition to South Africa; and when Capetown was cap- 
tured, and the enemy totally defeated, it was ordered across the wide 
Atlantic, up the mighty La Plata, to the walls of the Spanish colonial 
town of Buenos Ayres. The occupation of this place by the English 
was short-lived, and its return to the original possessors disgraceful to 
the British arms, The English had possession of it but a few weeks, 
when an enterprising and able French officer, named Liniers, placed 
himself at the head of the native militia, and took it out of their hands. 
A second time the place was assailed by English troops; General White- 
lock attempted to carry it with a force of 12,000 men, and not only 
failed in his attempt, but was captured with his whole force. 

Ensign 8. accompanied his regiment in the expedition to Portugal, 
and fought under the standard of Sir John Moore; and, indeed, served 
in the various operations of the army till the beginning of 1809, when 
he was captured by a troop of French cavalry. 

There was a soldier-like enterprise about young Edmund §., which 
led him to offer his services for duties of a difficult and dangerous cha- 
racter. One of his superior officers speaks of his sagacity and spirit of 
enterprise, and of the great advantage he (Sir B. D.) derived from his 
knowledge of the Spanish language, acquired, no doubt, when Edmund 
was a prisoner in the wilds of South America. 

But to our story. Our enterprising young hero was captured by the 
French, when engaged in a dashing and desultory operation under the 
command of Sir Robert Wilson, who, in person, surprised and carried 
off a small post of French cavalry near Calvidella ; but here Sir Robert 
found to his cost, or rather to his lieutenant’s cost, that he had caught a 
Tartar. A troop of French cavalry came to the rescue, overthrew and 
routed Sir Robert Wilson’s followers, and made prisoners of many of 
them, and among the number of our young hero, who was carried over- 
land to Verdun, in the east of France, a station selected by the French 
government for English prisoners. The journey was a long and dif- 
ficult one; but he arrived at his destination in the March of 1809, where 
he was placed on paroie. 
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Possessed of a cheerful disposition and genial nature, he soon made 
a number of friends among the French, who vied with each other in 
treating the handsome young English officer with hospitality and kind- 
ness. Verdun at this time was a very pleasant residence. There were 
balls and parties innumerable, to which all English officers on parole 
were invited. Our hero appeared at a grand bal-masqué in female cos- 
tume; and by his delicate tint of cheek, golden hair, perfect symmetry 
of frame, and fascinating manners, managed not only to deceive, but 
positively to captivate the heart of a naval officer in the British service, 
who danced with and made fierce love to him, to the great amusement 
of all those who were acquainted with Edmund’s assumed character or 
disguise. 

No man likes to be laughed at, especially in a public ball-room; and 
he dislikes it all the more if he feels he has given any thing like occa- 
sion for the laughter, by making a fool of himself, as men often do 
when desperately in love. In the eyes of the naval officer, young 8S. had 
committed an unpardonable offence, which could only be atoned for 
at the point of the sword or the muzzle of the pistol. It was no use to 
explain to him that assumed characters were the rule at ba/-masqués, 
and that the more complete the deception, the greater the merit. He 
met all such arguments by saying that “the feelings of an officer in the 
British navy had been trifled with; and that the man who had fooled 
him in such a way, under the guise of a lovely woman, and who had 
heard things which he should not have heard, must give him the satis- 
faction of a gentleman.” 

As the rule in duelling from and before the time of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger and Captain Absolute is, that if one party thinks, or resolves 
to think, himself offended or badly used—no matter what any impartial 
person, or any number of such persons may think to the contrary—the 
other party must fight, Lieutenant 8. was compelled, most unwillingly, 
to accept the naval officer’s challenge, after offering every apology which 
one gentleman could offer to another. 

They met the following morning, when Edmund, who perhaps felt 
he had gone a little too far in allowing the naval officer to make a fool 
of himself, fired in the air. Not so his antagonist, who took deliberate 
aim and shot our hero through the side. He then rushed up, and, as is 
usual on such occasions, expressed deep regret and paid marked atten- 
tion to his wounded “friend,” for “they became friends ever after.” 
Heaven protect us from friends or friendships like this, cemented in 
blood! 

The French police at Verdun, who winked at, or rather encouraged, 
the duel, got into disgrace on account of it; and as some of them were 
dismissed, a bad feeling sprung up among the inhabitants of the place 
towards the English prisoners on parole, as “a quarrelsome and blood- 
thirsty set, who could not take a joke.” 

Lieutenant §.’s wound was not as serious as was at first appre- 
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hended; and as he possessed an excellent constitution and good healing 
flesh, he was soon upon his legs again, and as ready for fun or fighting 
—that is, for fighting Frenchmen, not English naval officers—as ever. 

Soon after his recovery he was presented by a French tradesman with 
a bill for goods, which he felt convinced he had previously paid; but 
as he could not then find the receipt and refused to pay a second time, 
the tradesman brought him before the prefect, who sent him to prison 
“till he should pay the debt.” Truly that prison was a purgatory. 

Imagine him now alone and melancholy, seated on the wooden 
bench of a French sponging-house, when he suddenly throws up his 
head, for a new thought has struck him, which gives a tinge to his pale 
and delicate face. The question which he put to himself was one which 
touched his honour as a British officer. It was this : “ Does my arrest and 
imprisonment put me off my parole? Does the conduct of this trades- 
man and this prefect afford me the opportunity of escaping with unblem- 
ished honour?” A delicate question, no doubt; for it was not to the civil 
department of the state (to which the tradesman and prefect belonged) 
that he had pledged his word not to escape, but to the military. But 
if the military department allowed the civil department to over-ride it, 
and to confine a man in prison who had been placed on parole, what 
then? It was a very difficult question, and we can imagine men with a 
high and nice sense of honour taking opposite views on it. Lieutenant 
S. resolved to consult his friends, who agreed that his imprisonment 
rendered his liberty of parole null and void, and afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of escaping with honour. This decision of his friends decided 
his movements. 

But the questions remained, whither should he éscape, and in what 
disguise? He finally resolved to bend his steps towards Rotterdam in 
Holland, where he hoped to meet with some English ship, and to try 
the disguise of a pedlar, with a good pack of wearing-apparel, which 
would afford him the opportunity, if necessary, of changing his disguise. 

We are not informed as to the manner of his escape from the debtors’ 
prison at Verdun, but he had no sooner left that place and entered on 
the high-road than he felt the difficulty and danger of his situation. 
He had a pedlar’s pack, it is true, which would render him a welcome 
visitor in any village or town of France; but he had no passport, and, 
for want of this, was obliged to travel by night, and to betake himself 
to the woods by day. A few days after his flight he had some remark- 
able escapes from different bodies of gendarmes that were hovering 
around him. The pursuit through a wood was at one time so hot, that 
he had to adopt the apparel of a French peasant girl, having hidden his 
pack in a thicket. Repairing in this guise to an auberge, or inn, he 
asked for refreshment. While there, his pursuers entered the room in 
which he sat and inquired of the landlord concerning him, giving an 
exact description of his person. 

Feeling that inns were dangerous places for those who desired to 
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avoid observation, he repaired to a retired cottage and begged a night’s 
lodging. His request was granted. The family consisted of father, 
mother, two sons, and an only daughter. It was decided by the old 
people that “la fille intéressante” should have the half of the daugh- 
ter’s bed. 

Here was a predicament for our handsome young lieutenant ! What 
was he to do? To reveal his character to the family? This might 
have been dangerous. To reveal it to the daughter? This would have 
been indelicate. He managed somehow to preserve, as he imagined, 
his secret intact. During the day he worked with the family in the 
field, gleaning and binding up sheaves, for it was harvest-time; and 
during the night slept very soundly. As an Irishman would say, “he 
paid attintion to it.” He remained with this kind and simple family 
for about a week, and then took his departure; but just before he left, 
the daughter informed him, with a sly smile, that she?knew he was not 
what he seemed. We cannot imagine how she discovered it; but there 
can be no doubt that she was a very Ruth sleeping at"the feet of Boaz 
junior. 

He hastened from the cottage to his retreat in the wood, where he 
had left his bundle, and in doing so got a glimpse of a party of mounted 
gendarmes, the same party that had followed him to the village the 
week before. They seemed conscious that the foxjwas’still “in cover,” 
and had not “stole away,” which he was now about to do. 

Later, that same day, he ventured to peep out of his enclosure, 
bundle in hand, and saw a horseman approaching with"a pillion-saddle. 

“Will you give me a lift?” inquired our fugitive, coming boldly out 
of the wood. 

“ Montez, mademoiselle,” replied the horseman, assisting the lieu- 
tenant to the empty seat behind him. The horseman, who carried him 
in this fashion for about two leagues, informed him that he had met a 
troop of gendarmes, who were seeking an English officer that had 
escaped from Verdun. Edmund made no remark; but concluded that 
the -party in pursuit, discovering themselves at fault, were, to use a 
coursing term, “trying back to find the game.” Under these circum- 
stances he felt himself comparatively safe. 

The question now was, what should be his next disguise, for he 
determined to discard that ofa female. It is true it had some advan- 
tages, and had saved him from the hands of the gendarmes; but gowns, - 
bonnets, and petticoats have their peculiar dangers and temptations : 
he would have nothing more to do with them. He‘might have re- 
assumed the disguise of a pedlar; but he suspected that the police were, 
by this time, aware of the profession or calling he had adopted in leaving 
Verdun. He decided on being a sailor en rowle for Rotterdam; and 
betook himself to a neighbouring wood to make his toilet. Here he 
discovered a deficiency in an important article of dress,—we believe he 
was minus a pair of blue nether garments,—which would never do in 
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going to the Netherlands; so he adopted the profession of a poor 
labourer, mounted a red wig, and ornamented his handsome face with a 
patch over one of his eyes. In this disguised condition he entered the 
city of Rotterdam, in the autumn of 1810. 

It was his object to procure a speedy passage to England; a difficult 
matter to accomplish, as the war between France and England was then 
at its height, and Napoleon was doing his utmost to destroy the traffic 
between England and the Netherlands. He was compelled, under these 
circumstances, to make an arrangement with the captain of a smuggling 
vessel to land him on the English coast; but this scoundrel, instead of 
fulfilling his agreement, informed the police of his intentions, who forth- 
with arrested our poor lieutenant and put him in irons. A sad termi- 
nation this of his long journey and hairbreadth escapes! 

He was detained at Rotterdam till instructions were received of his 
destination; and in the interim the greatest precautions were taken to 
prevent his escape, a sentry being placed at his prison-door by day and 
night; for, by this time, our hero had acquired a little character for 
breaking prison, deceiving French police, and bamboozling gendarmes. 

About three weeks from the period of his arrest at Rotterdam, an 
order arrived for his removal to the fortress of Bitche. He was placed 
under a strong escort of troopers, and commenced a miserable march, 
which lasted for upwards of six weeks, during which period he was sub- 
jected to the greatest cruelty and indignity, being, on some occasions, 
when scarcely able to walk, tied to the tail of one of their horses and 
dragged on. He was generally confined, during the night, in the gloomy 
cell of a prison in the town where the party halted. During the six 
weeks employed in this journey he was unable to change any part of 
his wearing-apparel—not even his shirt. His appearance, on entering 
Bitche, was that of a miserable beggar—ragged, filthy, and cadaverous. 
The dashing and handsome young Lieutenant S. was never so com- 
pletely disguised as now. . 

On arriving at the fortress of Bitche, he was heavily ironed, and 
confined in a dungeon forty feet under ground. Here all dreams of 
prison-breaking were annihilated, and with them all hopes of liberty. 
He looked upon himself as a doomed man, and upon his damp cell as 
his sepulchre. It is not to be wondered at, that under such circum- 
stances his frame should break down. He was seized with a violent 
fever, and for several days his life was despaired of. But after a time 
he rallied ; and at the end of six months, and as the result of more 
humane treatment, recovered somewhat of his usual strength. 

During this long period of convalescence he was frequently visited 
by a French officer stationed in the fortress, who seemed to take a 
deep interest in him. The officer, for the time in charge of the prison 
guard, had the privilege, under certain restrictions, of inviting a pri- 
soner to his guard-room. The French officer referred to took advantage 
of this privilege—when it was his turn—to invite our hero. The result 
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of this intercourse was, that a lasting friendship sprung up between 
these two young men. 

But friendship is one thing, and strict notions of military duty 
another. The French officer interfered, and interfered successfully, in 
having his friend’s irons removed, and in having him located in better 
and more wholesome quartcrs than he had first occupied ; but the 
question which 8. put to himself over and over again—although he 
hesitated to put it to his friend—was, “ Would he help me to escape ?” 

The desire of escaping was again the master-passion of his soul. 
The hope which appeared to have died out in his damp cell forty feet 
beneath the surface of the earth, arose and plumed its wings when the 
light of heaven was let in, and the hand of friendship stretched out. 
Hope such as this is like a caged eagle, that will break its bars or its 
breast. \ 4 \\ 2 ™ 

Lieutenant 8. could contain himself no longer. He must put his 
friend to the test, and see of what material his friendship consisted. 
One day he put the question to him rather abruptly, “ Will you help 
me to escape, for I am resolved to make the attempt ?” 

The reply was as decided as the question was abrupt: “I will aid 
you to the utmost of my power.” 

“True as steel,” soliloquised our hero, grasping his friend’s hand, 
and retiring to mature his plans. 

“To break prison” in the fortress of Bitche seemed utterly im- 
possible ; and, if accomplished, to avoid detection after doing so, and 
escape from a place so guarded and surrounded by sentries, appeared 
as hopeless as it was hazardous. Some other means must be devised. 
After long and serious consultation, it was finally decided that the 
wisest mode of escape was, for the English officer to walk out of the 
fortress in a suit of French uniform. The attempt was made in the 
dusk of the evening, and succeeded. 

“ But where did he get the French uniform ?” 

I must request that the reader will ask no impertinent questions. 
But I am given to understand that he found them in his cell. 

It may appear strange, but it is not the less true, that Lieutenant 8. 
should turn his steps in the direction of Verdun, where he had been so 
long a prisoner on parole, where he was so well known, and from which 
he had escaped in the guise of a pedlar. We must suppose he had good 
reasons for doing so. Perhaps he concluded that Verdun would be the 
very last place where the authorities would think of looking for him. 

Early in the morning of the second day he arrived weary and foot- 
sore under the walls of Verdun, having performed the whole journey, 
a distance of thirty leagues, on foot. He had retired to a wood before 
approaching the town, in order to change his regimentals for the clothes 
of a peasant. Those frequent changes of apparel were well calculated 
to baffle his pursuers. 

Before leaving Bitche he had arranged with a friend at Verdun to 
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meet him with a rope at an angle of the fortress of the latter place, 
which he described, to help him to climb the wall. When he arrived at 
daybreak at the place of rendezvous, there was no friend there. His 
friend had mistaken the point. Imagine him now, exhausted and hun- 
gry, hanging about the gates of Verdun for six-and-thirty hours, more 
anxious to get in than he formerly was to get out, comparing his quar- 
ters in the sponging-house with the ditch of the fortress outside. He 
can stand this state of things no longer; he must make a bold dash and 
get in, although he had no passport. A waggon with hay approached 
the gate. He took his place at its side, like a party in charge, and 
entered without inquiry. He was scarcely within the walls before he 
saw an old friend, Captain R., rushing up to salute him. Edmund 8. 
placed his finger on the side of his nose and gave him the go-by. 

He was hospitably received and entertained by an influential friend 
in Verdun, who had a private closet made for his security. This sanc- 
tuary was scarcely finished before the house was visited by the police 
in search of him. A large reward after this was offered for his appre- 
hension, which kept the police, and all others who prey upon their kind, 
upon the gui vive. 

Our hero felt that, under such circumstances, the shorter he made 
his stay in Verdun the better for himself and for his friends; so he 
forthwith procured a blank passport, and after applying himself for a 
few days with the most conscientious diligence to the practice of copy- 
ing or imitating other men’s autographs, he succeeded in producing a 
most respectable and veritable-looking passport, with the names of the 
prefects duly affixed or forged. With this document, a new suit of 
French regimentals, and money in his purse, he had no difficulty in 
leaving Verdun, as an officer about to join his regiment in Spain. 

Our hero, whose destination was Bordeaux, in the south of France, 
took Paris in his route, where he remained and amused himself for 
about three weeks, during which time he assumed the garb of a civilian. 

He travelled by a diligence from Paris to Bordeaux. In the dili- 
gence he met two French officers; and one of them, in course of conver- 
sation, asked him if he were a Frenchman. “No,” replied our hero; 
“T’m a Dutchman, but I have lived a long time in France.” The reply, 
as Edmund expected, “shut up” the Frenchman, who did not under- 
stand Dutch. 

He was received most kindly and entertained most hospitably by a 
family at Bordeaux, who promised every assistance to facilitate his 
object. Here he remained two months without any feasible mode of 
escape presenting itself; when he resolved, like Cesar, to commit him- 
self and his fortunes to the sea, which he looked upon as a portion of 
the British dominions. He might probably fall in with one of the 
vessels of the English fleet which was hovering about the coast. 

The city of Bordeaux, as the reader is aware, is situated on the river 
Garonne, which empties itself into the Bay of Biscay. Here, at Bor- 
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deaux, our hero purchased a small fishing-boat, laid in a stock of pro- 
visions, hired a sailor or steersman, and passed down the river in the 
jacket, boots, and chapeau of a French fisherman. On the evening of 
the second day they were in the estuary of the river, and before them 
rolled the Bay of Biscay, looking as fierce and open-mouthed as a shark. 
“The critter’-—as Long Tom Coffin said of the harpooned whale— 
“was in its flurry.” But, notwithstanding its swell and flurry,— 
perhaps ‘ fury’ would be the better term,—our hero told the steersman 
to “sail out.” 

“ Where out, sir?” inquired the helmsman, in surprise. 

“ Out to sea—into the bay.” 

“Tt would be madness, sir; it would be destruction. This boat 
could never live in such a sea.” 

“ Did you ever try ?” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“Then you can know nothing about it. Sail out, I tell you; or I 
shall take the rudder from your hands.” 

The sailor was stubborn, and, when coerced, attempted to make a 
signal to a French guard-ship which lay in the mouth of the river. Our 
lieutenant, seeing this, drew out a pistol, placed it at his head, and 
threatened to blow his brains out if he moved a finger or gave any 
alarm. Being in this way perfectly cowed by the resolute conduct of 
his employer, he implicitly followed his directions. But some boat- 
men on the beach, suspecting that all was not right, pushed out two 
boats and gave chase. The wind, which was fresh and from the south- 
east, was in favour of our hero’s little craft, which carried her canvas 
with ease, and rose on the bosom of the swelling billows like a cork. In 
the course of two or three hours the pursuing boats were “nowhere.” 
At daybreak the next morning our hero found himself within hail of 
the British ‘fleet lying at anchor in the Basque Roads. The sailors, 
when made acquainted with our lieutenant’s history, reccived him with 
hearty cheers, the officers and admiral with open arms. 

Here terminates the history of our hero’s remarkable escapes. At 
Waterloo he was hit with a round shot, which carried off one of his 
legs. He lived till the next morning, but died of the hzmorrhage, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
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Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By EDMUND YATES, 


CuHapTerR XXIII. 
MR, BERESFORD IN PURSUIT. 

TuE idea suggested by Simnel, after the interview with Dr. Prater at 
the Flybynights, came upon Mr. Beresford with extraordinary force. 
It opened up to him a new train of thought, gave a complete turn to 
his intended course of life, afforded him matter for the deepest study 
and reflection. As we have already seen, he was a man with a faultless 
digestion, and without a scrap of heart,—two qualities which had un- 
doubted greatly conduced towards his success in life, and towards 
making him a careless, easy-going, worldly philosopher. When he first 
saw Miss Townshend at Bissett Grange, he remembered her as a cheery 
little flirt whom he had met during the previous season ; and finding 
her companionable and amusing, determined to carry on a flirtation 
which should serve as a pastime, and, at the break-up of the party, be 
consigned to that limbo already replete with similar amoureties. The 
presence of Captain Lyster, and the unmistakable evidence of his pas- 
sion for the young lady, gave Mr. Beresford very little annoyance ; he 
had a notion that, save in very exceptional cases, of which indeed he 
had had no experience, women had a horror of an earnest lover; that 
watchings and waitings, hangings on words, deep gazings into eyes, 
and all outward signs of that passion which induces melancholy and 
affords themes for poets, were as much rococo and out of date, as carry- 
ing a lady’s glove in your hat and perpetually seeking a fight with 
some one on her account. He thought that women hated “ dreary” 
lovers, and were far more likely to be won by rattle, laughter, and rail- 
lery than by the deepest devotion of a silent and sighing order. More- 
over, as he was only going in for flirtation, he would make his running 
while it lasted, and leave the captain to come in with the weight- 
carrying proprieties after he had gone. 

So far at first. Then came the recollection of his straightened posi- 
tion, the reflection that Miss Townshend was an heiress, and the determi- 
nation to go in seriously for a proposal—a determination which was very 
short-lived, owing to the discovery of the lady’s engagement to Gustav 
Schréder. From the time of her marriage, Mrs. Schréder was by Beres- 
ford mentally relegated to a corps which included several married ladies 
of his acquaintance; for the most part young and pretty women, whose 
husbands were either elderly, or immersed in business, or, what was 
equally available, immersed in pleasure, and more attentive to other men’s 
wives than to their own; ladies who required “notice,” as they phrased 
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it, and who were sufficiently good-looking to command it from some 
men, between whom and themselves there existed a certain understand- 
ing. Nothing criminal nor approaching to criminality; for despite the 
revelations of the Divorce Court, there is, I take it, a something, whether 
it be in what is called our phlegmatic temperament, whether it be in the 
bringing-up of our English girls,—bringing-up of domesticity utterly 
unknown to Continental-bred young ladies, and which hallows and 
keeps constantly present the image of the doting father and the tender 
mother, and all the sacred home-associations,—a something which 
strengthens the weak and arrests the hand of the spoiler, and leaves 
the sacrifice incomplete. The necessity for “notice,” or for “being 
understood,” or for “having some one to rely on” (the husband engaged 
in business or in the House being, of course, utterly untrustworthy), has 
created a kind of society which I can only describe as a kind of solid 
bread-and-butter demi-monde—a demi-monde which, as compared with 
that state of existence known in France under the title, is as a club to 
a tavern, where the same things are carried on, but in a far more gen- 
teel and decorous manner. The relations of its different members to 
each other are as free from Wertherian sentimentalism as they are 
from Parisian license, and would probably be considered severely correct 
by that circle of upper Bohemians, of whose lives the younger Dumas 
has constituted himself the chronicler. 

Having, then, mentally appointed Mrs. Schriéder a member of this 
society, Mr. Beresford took upon himself the office of her cavalier, and 
behaved to her in due form. When they were in company together, he 
sedulously kept his eyes upon her, strove to anticipate her wishes, and 
let her see that it was she who entirely absorbed him; he always dropped 
his voice when he spoke to her, even though it were about the merest 
trifle; and he invariably took notice of the arrangements of her dress, 
hair, and appearance in general, and made suggestions which, being in 
excellent taste, were generally approved and carried out. Then he 
found out Mrs. Schrider’s romantic side, a little bit of nineteenth-cen- 
tury sentiment, dashed with drawing-room cynicism, which found its 
exponent in Mr. Owen Meredith’s weaker verses; and there they found 
plenty of quotations about not being understood, and the “little look 
across the crowd,” and “what is not, might have been,” and other 
choice little sentiments, which did not tend to elevate Mr. Gustav 
Schréder, then hard at work in the City, in his wife’s good opinion. 
Indeed, being a very weak little woman, with a parasitical tendency to 
cling for support to something, and being without that something, 
which she had hitherto found in Barbara, free from the dread which 
her father’s presence always imposed upon her, and having no com- 
panion in her husband, Mrs. Schrider began to look forward with more 
and more eagerness to her opportunities of meeting Charles Beresford, 
to take greater and greater delight in his attentions and his conver- 
sation, and to substitute a growing repugnance for her hitherto passive 
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endurance of Mr. Schréder. Charles Beresford was gradually coming 
to occupy the principal position in her thoughts, and this that gentle- 
man perceived with mingled feelings of gratified vanity and annoyance. 
“She’s going a little too fast !” he had said to himself; “this sort of 
thing is all very well; but she’s making it a mile too palpable! People 
will talk, and I’m not in a position to stand any public scandal; and as 
for bolting, or any thing of that sort, by Jove, it would be sheer ruin 
and nothing less.” In this frame of mind, it had more than once oc- 
curred to Mr. Beresford to speak to Mrs. Schrider, and caution her as 
to her bearing towards him; but fortunately for him, so thoroughly void 
of offence had been all their relations hitherto, that he scarcely dared to 
hint at what he intended to convey, without risking the accusation of 
imputing evil by his very advice. And in the mean time, while he hesi- 
tated what course to take, came Dr. Prater’s information, which at once 
changed all his plans. 


The day after the conversation at the Flybynights, Mr. Beresford 


left town and remained away for a week. The first day after his return, 
he went into Mr. Simnel’s room at the Office, and found that gentleman 
as usual surrounded with work. Contrary, however, to his general cus- 
tom, Simnel no sooner looked up and saw Beresford than he threw down 
the pen which he was plying, rose, and advancing shook his friend 
heartily by the hand. 

* Glad to see you back, Charley !” he said ; “I was afraid you were 
off for a ramble by your leaving no message and no address. Some of 
the old games, ch? You must give them up now, Master Charley, and 
live cireumspectly; by Jove, you must.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied Beresford. “ Gayford, who was chief 
here before Maddox, was an old friend of our family; and he’s ill, poor 
old boy, so I went out of charity to stay with him. He’s got a place at 
Berkhampstead, and there’s deuced good hunting-country round there. 
I had three capital days; Gayford’s daughters were out; clipping riders, 
those girls! good as Kate Mellon any day !” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Simnel, wincing a little at the name: “TI should 
think flirting with any body’s daughters, be they ever so ‘clipping,’ as 
you call it, would be time wasted for you just now, wouldn’t it ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Beresford, knowing perfectly, but 
anxious that the declaration should come from his companion. 

“Mean !” said Simnel, somewhat savagely. “What am I likely to 
mean? That you ought to stick to your duties here and earn your 
salary ; that Sir Hickory has heard that you go to the Argyle Rooms, 
and is going to speak to Lord Palmerston about it ; that you’re hurting 
your health or spoiling your complexion by keeping late hours,—is that 
why I’m likely to tell you to live circumspectly ? What rubbish it is 
fencing with me in this way! You know that the last time we met 
was at that night-club of yours; that we had a talk there with Dr. 
Prater; and that you determined—” 
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“T know,” interrupted Beresford with a start-—I know,” he con- 
tinued, looking round, “I’m not over particular ; but I confess this 
plotting for a dead man’s shoes seems to me infernal rascality.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘plotting,’ Charles Beresford? J am plotting 
for no dead man’s shoes. J have no hope of marrying a pretty widow, 
and having a splendid income ; and as for rascality—” 

“There, I didn’t mean it ; I only thought—” 

“Nor, on the other hand,” pursued Mr. Simnel relentlessly, “am J 
over head and ears in debt, pressed by Jews, horribly impecunious, 
and—” 

“Leave me alone, Simnel, can’t you? I know all this; and as you 
must be perfectly certain, I’ve turned this Schréder affair over in my 
mind a hundred times already.” 

“ And what have you decided?” 

“To go in for it at all hazards.” 

“T think you’re right,” said Simnel quietly; “it seems to me your 
last chance ; and though it’s not strictly a very nice business, there are 
hundreds of men holding their heads up before the world, which very 
much estecms them, who have made their money in far worse transac- 
tions. You'll require an immense amount of patience and tact.” 

“The former undoubtedly. Prater said he might go at any moment 
if—what was it ?—any thing excited or annoyed him. Question is what 
does excite a fellow of that sort—Muscovadoes being high, or gray- 
shirtings scarce, or pig-iron in demand, or some of those things one sees 
in the paper—banks breaking or stocks falling, eh? As for the tact, I 
don’t think that will be required now.” 

“How do you mean—now ?” 

“Because it’s all squared already,” said Beresford complacently. 
“T’ve only to go in and win whenever I like, I imagine. To tell truth 
—though a man doesn’t talk of these things, of course—I’ve been 
fighting shy of it lately, rather than pressing it on.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Simnel impatiently; “I know all about 
that; but don’t you see that the greatest tact will be required because 
your plan of operations must be entirely changed? You have been 
carrying on a very animated flirtation within certain limits; but now 
you are going in for a totally different thing. You are going in—sit 
down, and let us talk this over quietly, it’s rather important; I know 
you’ve great experience in such matters; but just listen to my humble 
advice, it may be worth hearing,—you are going in to make sure of 
marrying a woman after her husband’s death; an event likely to occur 
at any time. To insure success there are two ways—one by compro- 
mising her—” 

“By Jove, Simnel!” exclaimed Beresford through his shut teeth. 

“Be quiet, and don’t interrupt—I’m not going to brush the down 
off your virtue! As I said, by compromising her, by which you gain a 
hold upon her which she cannot shake off, and must always acknowledge 
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and bow to, when required. But this, besides being wrong and unjust, 
and all that kind of thing—which I don’t so much mind—is risky, which 
I dislike; and if detected, brings the whole fabric to the ground. So we 
may put that on one side.” 

“ Ah!” said Beresford, with a sigh of relief; “and the other?” 

“The other is a totally different method, and unlike any thing you 
have eyer tried, I suspect, with any one. It is simply by professing 
hopeless, unswerving, unconquerable spooniness. You have hitherto— 
pardon the question—merely looked and sighed, &c.? Ah, I thought 
so; that gesture was quite satisfactory as to the amount of tenderness. 
Well now, then, you must declare yourself. Quictly, of course, and, if 
you please, without any manifestations, which would entirely spoil our 
plan, the essence whereof is virtue. You declare yourself to this effect: 
that you are so completely smitten that you can keep silence no longer; 
that previous to going away for a lengthened period (for you believe 
that expatriation is the only thing that will afford temporary relief), you 
have determined on speaking to her, fearing she might think your absence 
strange, or hear it’s cause wrongly explained by somebody else ; that 
yours is not like the feeble sentiment of the butterflies who flutter 
around her, &c. &c.; but a deep and stedfast passion, which will only 
cease with life. You know all that business. Then, that your respect 
for her is so great, that you will not give scandal the smallest chance of 


a whisper. Had you met in happier times—oh! you did, eh? Well, - 


then, had you been in a position, when you first met, to have offered, 
&c.; but now, too late! love for ever; but leave for ever—foreign climes.” 

* Yes; but you know well enough I can’t go abroad, and—” 

“ My dear fellow, she’ll never dream of your doing any thing of the 
sort. IfI’ve any knowledge of women, she’ll be deeply affected, as she 
ought to be, by your deucedly romantic story. She'll say a good deal 
about ‘if in reference to former years ; she’ll state her full determi- 
nation to do nothing approaching the smallest shadow of wrong; but 
she’ll avow she should be miserable at the idea of being the cause of 
your banishment, and therefore she'll entreat you to stop in England 
and be her brother.” 

“ Be her brother ?” 

“Ay, and a first-rate position you'll have of it as her brother. 
There'll be an immense amount of sentiment in the connexion; she'll 
defer to you in every thing; your presence will always keep every body 
else off, and she’ll never dream of carrying on with any one but you. 
How could she expect again to meet with such delicacy as you’ve shown? 
And, if any thing should happen, you're safe to be first in the field and 
to carry off the cup. Now do you see the line of country?” 

“Oh, yes, I see it fast enough, and I’ve no doubt I can manage it. 
It’s rather a dufling business altogether; however, needs must, and I 
mustn’t risk any more flukes. One thing I am curious about, Simnel.” 

“ What’s that ?” 
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“Why you take such an interest in this business? You first put me 
on to it, and you’ve evidently given it some of your precious time in 
thinking it out while I’ve been away. Be frank for once in your life, 
and say—” 

“Why does it interest me?” said Simnel, nursing his leg, and giving 
a grin which showed all his big teeth. “ Well, Master Charley, your 
memory has never been good, but you might occasionally recollect 
that you owe me eight hundred pounds!” 

“Yes,” said Beresford, “I know that well enough; but it isn’t for 
that alone. You'll be safe to get that, if I marry and come into money; 
but there’s something more in it than that, I know. It’s that business 
with the name ofthat firm that you made me say to old Townshend, isn’t 
it now, eh?” 

“What, Piggott and Wells!” said Simnel, rocking to and fro— 
“Piggott and Wells of Combcardingham ? Well, perhaps that has some- 
thing to do with it; who knows? Meantime, stick to what I’ve told 
you; begin at once, and in a month’s time come to me with a good 
report.” 

And so ended the colloquy between this precious pair. 


Pursuing his instructions with a certain amount of relish, and all 
the experience of an accomplished and versatile actor, Mr. Beresford 
threw himself into his new character with spirit, end made a decided 
hit m it. All the raillery and nonsense, ell the smiles and laughter, had 
vanished. Owen Meredith had been exchanged for Lord Byron; and 
Mr. Beresford as a ninteenth-century London-made Giaour was doing 
terrible execution to that feeble little bit of Mrs. Schrider’s anatomy which 
she called her heart. There was no one to say a kind word, to give 
proper advice, to the poor little woman in her need. Barbara was ab- 
solutely lost to her: she had been two or three times to Great Adullam 
Street, and Barbara had returned the call; but there was evident re- 
straint on both sides. The outside show of friendship remained, but 
there was no animating spirit; none such, at least, as to call for the 
kind of confidence which Alice Schriéder would gladly have made, had 
she received the slightest invitation. But Barbara was not the Barbara 
of old days: she looked worn and anxious, was constantly preoccupied, 
and answered at random; she confined herself, moreover, to the merest 
commonplaces in her conversation, so that Alice got no help from her. 
Nor from her father had she any supervision: strict to a fault before 
her marriage, Mr. Townshend, having once settled his daughter, ima- 
gined that his duty in life was done, and that henceforth he might de- 
vote himself entirely to pleasure, consisting in haunting the City by day 
and the whist-tables at the Travellers by night. And it began to be 
noticed that this hitherto model British merchant drank a great deal of 
wine with his dinner, and a great deal of brandy after it; and there 
were ugly rumours running about ’Change and drifting through Garra- 
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way’s; and Townshend’s clerks were rather in request at the Bay Tree, 
and were manifestly pumped as to whether there was any thing wrong 
with their governor, under the guise of being requested to “put a 
name” to what they would like to drink. It may be imagined, there- 
fore, that under this state of circumstances Mr. Townshend had neither 
time nor inclination to bestow any advice upon that daughter, who, as 
he was in the habit of saying, “had made such a splendid alliance.” 
With her husband Alice had, as has before been said, nothing in com- 
mon. He was a cold, proud, well-meaning man, who gloried as much 
as a white-blooded elderly person can be said to glory in his riches and 
his state, and who liked to have a pretty, elegant, well-dressed woman 
before him at table, in the same way that he liked to have a stout big- 
whiskered butler in a white waistcoat behind him. He liked his wife, 
when he had time to think about her; but he had been brought up in 
business, and that absorbed his whole attention by day; while giving 
or going to parties, in which he could spend the result of what he had 
attained by business, occupied him at night. But he had the highest 
opinion of Mrs. Schréder’s conduct, which he imagined was on a par 
with every thing else in the establishment—real and genuine; and he 
paid her bills, and presented her with cheques, with lavish generosity. 
Only he was not exactly the man on whose bosom a wife could lay her 
head and confess that she was tempted beyond her strength. 

There was a man who, without being much mixed up with this little 
episode in the great drama of human life, overlooked some ofthe scenes, 
and saw the dangers to which one of the characters was rapidly exposing 
herself. That man was Fred Lyster, the one sentiment of whose life— 
his love for Alice Townshend—was as fresh and as green and as pure as 
ever. The announcement of her engagement was a great shock to him, 
and he had taken care only to meet her face to face once or twice since 
her marriage. The meeting upset him; and though she was apparently 
unconscious of any feeling in the matter, it did her no good; and there 
was no earthly reason why it should be. But he went every where 
where she went, and watched her in the distance; his ears were always on 
the alert whenever her name was mentioned in club smoke-rooms and 
such-like haunts of gossip; and he found, as he had dreaded with fatal 
prescience, at Bissett, that Beresford was on the trail. Long and ear- 
nestly he deliberated with himself as to what course he should pursue. 
Should he pick a quarrel on some other topic with Beresford, and shoot 
him? Shooting had gone out of fashion; and if he killed his man, he 
should be exiled from England; if he didn’t kill him, where was the 
use of challenging him? Should he speak to Mr. Townshend? or was 
there no female friend to whom he could apply? Yes; Barbara 
Churchill. In Barbara Churchill he had the greatest confidence, and 
to her he would go at once. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
BARBARA’S FIRST LESSON IN THE MANEGE. 


For some few months after the events just described, the lives of 
those who form the characters of this little drama passed evenly on with- 
ont the occurrence of any circumstance worthy of special record on the 
part of their historian. Mr. Beresford, implicitly following Mr. Simnel’s 
advice, proceeded to lay siege to Mrs. Schrider in the manner agreed 
upon, and found his advances received very much after the fashion pre- 
dicted by his astute friend. In all child-like simplicity Mrs. Schréder 
firmly believed in the baneful influence which she had unconsciously 
exercised over her admirer, and strove to make him amends by a cha- 
ritable and sentimental pity. She could perfectly appreciate all his 
feelings ; for was not she herself misunderstood? had her girlhood’s 
dream been realised? what was wealth, what was position, to her? was 
she not mated with one who &c.? So she not merely permitted but 
encouraged Mr. Beresford’s fraternal sentiments; though she by no 
means eschewed the world and its frivolity, and gave herself up to 
solitary romance. On the contrary, she went out a great deal into society, 
and had frequent receptions at home; Beresford being her constant but 
always unobtrusive companion. It is difficult to say what motive about 
this time prompted a considerable change in Mr. Schrider’s manner 
towards his wife; but some such change undoubtedly took place. It 
may possibly have been that the insufficiency of money as a source of 
happiness may have dawned upon him, steeped as he was to his very lips 
in constantly-increasing wealth. It may have been that he suddenly 
awoke to the fact that he was expected to lavish something more than 
generosity on the young girl whom he had made the head of his house, 
and who, as he thought, conducted herself with so much propriety. 
This new feeling may have had its germ one night when they were 
sitting in their grand-tier box at the Italian Opera, during the perform- 
ance of Der Freischiitz; and as the old familiar strains rang through 
the house, Gustav Schrider’s memory travelled back for five-and-thirty 
years, and he saw himself a lad of seventeen, seated in the pit of a little 
German theatre by the side of a plump little girl, who wore a silver 
arrow through the great knot of her flaxen hair, and down whose cheeks 
tears were rolling as she listened to the recital of Agatha’s woes. He 
had loved that plump little Kiitchen, loved her with a boy’s pure 
and ardent passion; and when sent to his uncle’s counting-house in 
Frankfort, they had parted with bitter tears, and with the exchange 
of very cheap and worthless love-tokens. He wondered what had 
become of that five-groschen piece with the hole drilled through it, and 
the bit of red ribbon. He wondered why he had never loved since 
those days. And then he looked up and saw his pretty, elegant little 
wife, whom every one admired and praised; and it flashed upon him that 
he had never tried to break through the outer crust of staid formality 
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with which business and the world had covered him; and he determined 
to try to love and be loved once more. And so Mrs. Schréder, begin- 
ning to be dreadfully frightened at the incantation scene, was astonished 
to find her hand gently taken in her husband’s, and on looking up to 
find his eyes fixed on hers. From that time out Gustav Schréder was 
a changed man; he took frequent holidays from business; he strove in 
every way to let his wife see how anxious he was for her happiness; 
and she saw it, and was to a certain extent touched by his conduct. 
It needed all Mr. Beresford’s sophistry, all his attention and quotation, 
the employment of all the art in which he had been indoctrinated by 
his friend Simnel, to make head against the influence which Gustav 
Schréder’s quiet watchfulness and fatherly affection were attaining; for 
the affection was, after all, more fatherly than conjugal in its display. 
Mr. Schréder was far too much a man of the world to affect to ignore 
his ‘age or the result of his life-habits; and no one was better pleased 
than he to see his wife happy among younger and livelier companions. 

A happy influence properly exercised at this time would have been 
immediately beneficial to Alice Schréder, and have brought matters 
back into the right course. For instance, ten minutes’ talk with 
Barbara Churchill would have settled the question; for Barbara was to 
Alice that one grand idol whom we all of us (although we change them 
at different periods of our lives) set up and worship. And Barbara had 
not derogated one whit from her high position in Alice’s estimation by 
her marriage. It was exactly the thing that she imagined a girl of her 
friend’s high spirit would do, if pressed to it; there was something ro- 
mantic in it, savouring of the legends of the high dames of old, who 
gave themselves to poets after scorning kings; and the whole process 
entirely agreed with certain of the dicta of Mr. Owen Meredith, who, 
as has been explained, was poet-laureate at the Schréder court. And 
Alice called on Barbara, and petted her and praised her, and in her silly 
little way did every thing possible to prevent the smallest rapprochement 
between them. And then Alice went away, and cried in the carriage 
on her way home, and declared that Barbara was cruel and unkind and 
unjust, and had utterly changed in every thing. 

Were these assertions correct? I fear that at all events they had a 
certain proportion of truth. The spirit which had induced Barbara 
Lexden to marry a man without money, and of, as her friends thought, 
inferior position; which had made her scorn the threats of being cast off 
by those among whom her life had hitherto been placed, and to hold to 
one whom she knew but little, yet trusted much,—this same spirit 
made her brave the fate to which she had resigned herself, and deter- 
mined that if she repined, it should be in secret and unheard. It was 
a mistake; tha? she had already confessed to herself with bitter tears 
many and many a time; done in haste, repented at leisure—the old, old 
story, the old seductive myth, which will find believers for ever and aye. 
How often, brooding in the solitude of her chamber, had she gone over 
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the whole business in her mind, linking bit to bit, and endeavouring to 
find out where the reality had fallen short of the anticipation! 

They were poor. Well! had she not expected poverty; had not Frank 
told her plainly and honourably of his position before he made any de- 
claration? Yes; but she did not understand poverty exactly as she had 
found it. She knew that they would not be able to give parties, nor to 
go to the Opera, nor that kind of thing; but she certainly thought that 
they would go out sometimes, and that she should not be stuck at home 
for ever. Of course the people who gave parties had a great deal of ex- 
pense; but those who went to them had none; and it was not expected 
that any newly-married people living in a small way should entertain 
in return. But then Frank, after positively refusing to go out a third 
night running, had given way; but had shaken his head, and looked so 
serious over a glove-bill which he happened to see on her dressing-table, 
that she threw on her dressing-gown, and bade him go by himself. She 
did not care about going out; but if she went, she would be decent; she 
had always been considered to have a reputation for good taste, and no- 
thing on earth should make her a dowdy now. She would sooner stay 
at home always; indeed there was little enough to go out for, having to 
be jolted in those horrible cabs, that crawled along the streets, with no 
room for one’s dress, and with the certainty of being covered with dust 
or straw, or some dreadful stuff, when you got out; and then the inso- 
lence of the driver! 

And her home? It was small, and dull, and dreary; but had she: 
been led to anticipate any thing else? No; she supposed not. And yet 
she wore herself out in those gaunt dark rooms, and chafed in her prison 
like a bird in its cage. She had always been a bad correspondent, and 
since her marriage had scarcely written any letters at all; but she would 
sit mooning over the pages of a novel, or over the stitches of her em- 
broidery, until book or work would fall from her hand; and there she: 
would remain, looking intently at nothing, staring vacantly before her. 
Frank caused her to be supplied regularly with a copy of the Sfatesinan, 
and in it she tried to read his articles—an honest attempt in which she 
dismally failed. Her aunt had been somewhat of a keen politician, and 
Barbara was sufficiently well informed on the position of English parties 
to bear her share in a dinner-table dialogue; but foreign affairs princi- 
pally occupied Frank’s pen in the Statesman; and after an attempted 
course of reading about Moldo-Wallachia, Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
Principalities, including an immense amount of virtuous indignation, | 
the reason for which she did not comprehend, and the object of which 
she could not make out, poor Barbara gave it up in despair. She was 
in the habit of glancing occasionally at that portion of the paper in 
which Mr. Henchman chronicled the doings of the fashionable world, 
and recorded the names of those present at great entertainments; and 
sometimes when Barbara would raise her eyes from the paper and look 
down the hot vista of frowning houses in Great Adullam Street, where 
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dust and straw were blowing in a penetrating cloud, and whence the 
dismal howling of itinerant hucksters fell upon the ear, she, remember- 
ing what part she recently had played among those of whom she had 
been reading, and contrasting it with her then life, would bite her lip 
until the blood started, and sob bitterly. 

Where was her spirit, do you ask? Has she not been represented as 
a girl of special spirit and pluck? Did not the early-narrated incidents 
of her career, her very marriage, prove this? and is it natural that she 
should break down before petty annoyances such as these? These 
questions have been asked; and all I can reply is, that I paint according 
to my lights and to my experience of life; and I believe that there are 
hundreds of women of spirit who would bear the amputation ofa finger 
with more fortitude than the non-arrival of a bonnet, and who suffer 
less in separation from those they dearly love than in the necessity for 
a daily inspection of the bread-pan. 

And Frank, what of him? Had Barbara been deceived in him? had 
she misjudged his heart, his truth, his love? Not one whit; and yet 
how different he seemed! Throughout his life, Frank Churchill had 
acted on impulse, and had generally pulled-through with extraordinary 
success. We have seen how, in the railway-journey back to Bissett, he 
had argued with himself, had persuaded himself into the determination 
of leaving the place and flying from temptation, and how on the im- 
pulse of a moment he settled the career of his life. To say he had 
repented of that step, would have been untrue; equally false would it 
have been to say that he had not been seriously disappointed in its 
result. The great charm of Barbara Lexden in his eyes had been her 
dissimilarity from other women. In the quiet circles in which he 
moved, there was no one kin to her; she stood out in bold relief among 
the fussy wives and meek colourless daughters of his friends, seeming a 
being of another sphere. And now, strange to say, this very contrast 
which had so captivated him, was his bane. What though the wives 
were fussy; they attended to their households with the utmost regu- 
larity, investigating the smallest matters of domestic detail, keeping 
down expenses here, making shift there, and having a comfortable 
home ready for their husbands wearied out with their work. What 
though the daughters were meek and colourless, without a fragment of 
taste in dress, without a spark of spirit, without one atom of dash; they 
were ready to strum the piano, or to play endless games of whist or 
picquet, when called upon, to enjoy thoroughly such little society as 
they had among themselves, and, in fact, to make themselves generally 
amiable. “Their girls did not lollop on the sofa and read trashy 
novels all day long, my dear!” as Mrs. Harding more than once re- 
markel; “they were not aristocrats, and couldn’t jabber Italian ; but 
they didn’t lic in bed to breakfast, or be always fiddling with their hair, 
or dressing or undressing themselves twenty times a day. If those were 
aristecratic manners, the less she had of them the better.” 
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All this talk, and there was much of it perpetually current, reached 
Frank Churchill’s ears through his mother, and if it did not render him 
actually unhappy, at least dashed his spirits and checked his joys. He 
would sit for hours pondering over these things, thinking of his past, 
when he had only himself and his old mother to care for; wondering 
what would have been his future, supposing he had married one of the 
daughters of Mesopotamia, and settled down into the snug humdrum 
life ‘pursued by those colonists. And then sometimes Barbara would 
break in upon his reverie, and, looking so brilliantly handsome, would 
come up and kiss his forehead, and say a few loving words untinged 
by regret or complaint; and he would rejoice in the choice he had 
made, and thank that fortune which had thrown such a treasure in 
his way. 

There is no doubt that, without in the least degree intending it 
(indeed, what sacrifice had she not made, would she not make, for her 
son ?), old Mrs. Churchill was a fruitful cause of the petty dissensions 
which took place between Barbara and her husband. Devoted to Frank, 
to her natural anxiety for his happiness was superadded an invincible 
jealousy of the woman who had supplanted his mother in his regard, or 
at least had pushed her from the highest position therein. Against the 
actuations of this feeling the old lady strove with all her strength, and 
made great way; but, like many other intending victors, she imagined 
the day gained before the enemy had been thoroughly repulsed, and then, 
neglecting her outposts, laid herself open to an irresistible attack. At 
first Frank laughed away all these remarks, telling his mother that the 
difference of age between her and Barbara, the difference of their lives 
and bringing up, the difference in the style of the present time and the 
days when Mrs. Churchill lived in the ‘world, caused her to think the 
young wife’s proceedings singular, and her demeanour odd. But, sepe 
cadendo, by constant trituration the old lady’s notions got grafted into 
his brain, and most of the weary self-communings and self-torturings 
which Frank had, sprung from his mother’s unintentional planting. 

One day about noon old Mrs. Churchill knocked at the door of 
Frank’s little study, and entering found her son hard at work on an 
article he was preparing for a review. The old lady seemed in great 
spirits, kissed her son most affectionately, and said: “ Busy as ever, 
Frank my darling? As I often used to say, you'll grow to your desk 
one day, you stick at it so—at least you used to when I lived with you; 
I don’t know much of what you do now ;” and she gave a little sigh, 
made doubly apparent by an attempt to stifle it, as she sat down. 

“ Why, mum, what nonsense!” said Frank ; “you see as much of 
me as any body now—as much as Barbara, at all events.” 

“Oh, by the way, how is Barbara?” 

“Well, not very brilliant this morning; she’s got one of her head- 
aches, and I persuaded her to breakfast in bed.” 

“ Ah, she didn’t take much persuading, I fancy. The young girls 
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nowadays are very different from what I remember them ; but she’d be 
tired, poor child, waiting up for you last night.” 

“She did no such thing, I’m delighted to say,” said Frank smiling, 
“as I had to write upon the result of the debate, and didn’t get home 
until nearly three o'clock. Poor Barbara was sound asleep at that time, 


‘and had been so for some hours.” 


“ Ah, ever since her visitor went away, I suppose ?” 

“Her visitor? What visitor?” 

“Didn't she tell you? How odd! I called in last evening for a 
volume of Blunt on the Pentateuch, and found Captain Lyster here chat- 
ting. How odd that Barbara didn’t mention it!” 

“She was too sleepy both last night and this morning, I imagine,” 
said Frank; “she has frequently told me of his visits.” 

“Oh, yes, he calls here very often.” 

“ He's a very pleasant fellow,” said Frank. 

“Ts he?” said the old lady, in rather acrid tones. “I didn’t think 
you knew him.” 

“ Not know him!” exclaimed Frank; “why, mother dear, how on 
earth should he call here if I didn’t know him?” 

“ He might be a friend of your wife’s, my dear.” 

“ But my wife’s friends are mine, are they not?” 

“Tt does not always follow, Frank,” said the old lady calmly; 
“besides, I thought if he had been a friend of yours he would have 
called sometimes when you were at home.” 

Frank looked up quickly with a flushed face; then said, “ What non- 
sense, mum! the man is an old friend of Barbara’s, and comes at such 
times as are most convenient to himself. You don’t understand the set 
of people he lives with, mum.” 

“ Very likely not, my dear; and I’m sure I’m not serry for it; for 
they seem strange cnough; at least to a quiet old-fashioned body like 
myself, who was taught never to reccive male friends when my husband 
—however, that’s neither here nor there.” And Mrs. Churchill bustled 
out. 


When Barbara came down to luncheon, Frank said to her, “ I hear 
you had Captain Lyster here last night, Barbara.” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I forgot to tell you; he sat here some 
time.” 

“ He comes pretty frequently, doesn’t he?” 

“T don’t know,” said Barbara, looking up; “I never counted the 
number of times; you always hear when he has been.” 

“T wish you'd do something for me, Barbara?” said Frank. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ Just tell Lyster it would be better if he could contrive to call 
when I’m at home.” 

“Why?” asked Barbara pointedly. 
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“ Why—well—-upon my word—I scarcely know why—except that 
people talk, you know; and it’s better—eh? don’t you think?” stam- 
mered Frank. He had acted on impulse again, and felt confoundedly 
ashamed of himself. 

“T distinctly decline to do any thing of the sort. I wonder, Frank, 
youre not ashamed to propose such a thing to me; but I can see what 
influence has been at work.” 

“There has been no influence at all; only I choose—” 

“ And J choose that you should find a fitter instrument than your 
wife to do your dirty work!” 

“ Barbara, suppose I were to insist upon your not receiving this 
man again.” 

“You had better not, Frank,” said she, moving towards the door; 
“you don’t know whom you have to deal with.” And she swept out of 
the room. 

And this was Barbara’s first lesson in the manéye. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
A GARDEN-PARTY AT UPLANDS. 


ALTHOUGH it was only in the first days of July, it had become 
thoroughly evident that the London season was on the wane. After a 
lengthened period of inaction, there had been a fierce parliamentary 
struggle brought about by that rising young gladiator Mr. Hope Enny- 
think, who had impeached the Prime Minister, brought the gravest 
charges against the Foreign Secretary, accused the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of crass ignorance, and riddled with ridicule the incom- 
petence of the First Lord of the Admiralty. As Mr. Hope Ennythink 
spoke with a certain amount of cleverness and a great amount of brass, 
as he was thoroughly up in all the facts which he adduced,—having de- 
voted his life to the study of Hansard, and being a walking edition of 
that popular work,—and as he was warmly supported by the Opposi- 
tion, whose great leaders thought highly of the young man, he ran the 
Government very hard, and gave the Treasury-whips a great deal of 
trouble to secure even the slight majority which pulled them through. 
But immediately the fight was over, it was evident that the session was 
on the point of closing. There was no more excitement; it was very 
hot weather; and the session and the season were simultaneously doomed. 
However, the wives and daughters of the members were determined to 
die hard; there would be at least a fortnight before the prorogation of 
Parliament, and during that fortnight dinners, balls, fétes, and opera- 
visitings were carried on with redoubled activity. To a good many, 
condemned to autumnal pinchings and scrapings in a dull country- 
house, it was the last taste of pleasure until next spring. 

Upon the gentlemen attached to the room No. 120, in the Tin-Tax 
Office, the general state of affairs was not without its effect. Mr. Kin- 
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chenton was away for his holiday—he generally chose July as the best 
month for little Percy’s sea-bathing—and he rung the changes between 
Worthing, Bognor, and Littlehampton, in one of which places he would 
be found in an entire suit of shepherd’s-plaid, and always with a tele- 
scope slung round him. Mr. Dibb, his liver in a worse state than 
ever with the hot weather, had felt himself compelled to quit the 
pleasant environs of Clapton, where he ordinarily resided, and had taken 
a bed-room at Windmill-Hill, Gravesend, whence he came up to his 
office every morning, having immediately established sworn animosity 
with every guard and regular passenger on the North-Kent Railway, 
and having regular hand-to-hand combats with the man who sat oppo- 
site to him, as to whether the window should be up or down—combats 
commencing at Gravesend and finishing at New Cross. Upon Mr. 
Boppy had come a new phase of existence, he having persuaded Mrs. 
Boppy, for the first time since their marriage, to go on a visit to some 
country friends, thus leaving him his own master pro tem. And Mr. 
Boppy availed himself of this opportunity to give a bachelor-party, 
cards and supper, at which Mr. Pringle was the master of the revels, 
and they all enjoyed themselves very much, and talked about it after- 
wards to Mr. Boppy; little thinking of the umrevealed misery that 
wretched convivialist was enduring on account of his being unable to 
rid the window-curtains of the smell of tobacco-smoke, by which Mrs. 
B. would learn of the past symposium, and would “ warm ” her husband 
accordingly. Mr. Prescott and Mr. Pringle had been going on much 
the same as usual; and Mr. Crump never went out of town because his 
pay was stopped when he was absent from his office, and he never had 
any friends who wished to see him. 

It was a very hot morning, the sun blazed in through the windows 
of No. 120, and upon the head of Mr. Pringle, who was copying items 
of account on to a large ruled sheet of paper. 

“Ttem, every horse for draught or burden—item, each dog, sheep, 
swine—I’ll be blowed if I'll do any more of it,” said Mr. Pringle, casting 
down his pen and rubbing his head. “I must have some soda-water! 
Prescott, James, was there too much lemon in Quartermaine’s punch 
last night, or was it that the whitebait are growing too large to be 
wholesome? Something was wrong, I know! Crump my boy, you're 
nearest the cellar; just hand me a bottle of the corrective.” 

Mr. Crump certainly was nearest the cellar, which was in fact the 
cupboard which should have been his property, but which had been 
appropriated by Messrs. Pringle and Prescott as a soda-water store. 

“That’s a good fellow; now you’re up, would you mind just hand- 
ing me a bit of ice out of the basin? Thanks! What a good Crumpy 
it is! What’s the matter, Mr. Dibb?” 

“Can’t you be silent for an instant, Mr. Pringle? You are per- 
petually gabbling. Can’t you let us have a moment’s peace?” 

“TI can generally,” said Mr. Pringle, with an affectation of great 
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frankness; “but, somehow, not this morning. I seem to be inspired 

by this delicious fluid. I think I shall write a book called Songs of 

Soda-water, or Lays of the Morning after. That wouldn’t be a bad 
title, would it, Dibb?” 

‘ Mr. Dibb took no notice of this, beyond glaring at Mr. Boppy, who 

had laughed; and there was silence for a few minutes, broken by Mr. 

Prescott, who said, “ When do you go on leave, George?” 

“In September, sir,” replied Pringle. “That’s the genial month 
when the leaves come off.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“That depends upon how much tin I’ve got. It strikes me, from 
the present look-out, that the foreign watering-place of Holloway is 
about as far as I shall be able to get. There’s a tightness in the 
money-market that’s most infernal.” 

“Why don’t you apply to your godfather, old Townshend? He's 
always treated you with kindness.” 

“Yes; with un-remitting kindness! wouldn’t send me a fiver to save 
me from gaol. Oh, no! I’ll manage somehow. When are you going?” 

“Well, I wanted a few days in September myself, if I could get 
away. I’ve some shooting offered me at Murray’s.” 

“Murray’s ? Oh, ah! the parent of that nice little girl! je twig. 
And the Paterfamilias is a jolly old bird, isn’t he, and likes his drink, 
and has plenty of money? in which case pater-familiarity does not breed 
contempt.” 

“They are old friends of my people, you know; and the old gentle- 
man’s been very civil to me.” 

“ Ah! and the young lady hasn’t been rude, has she ?—at least I 
judged not, from what I saw. She rides deuced well; but what a long 
time she takes to mount! and when you had swung her to the saddle, I 
noticed that her reins took an immense deal of arranging !” 

“Don’t be an idiot, George! you're always fancying things.” 

“And you're always fancying girls, and my life’s passed in keeping 
you out of scrapes.” 

“ By the way, do you ever see any thing of—” 

“ Of the other? Ah, base deceiver! fickle as the wind, or the what’s 
his name! Yes, I’ve met poor Kitty once or twice, and, without ‘any 
nonsense, she looked thoroughly seedy and wern.” 

“Poor dear Kitty, ’'m so sorry! I—” 

“Oh, yes, we know all about it; ‘he loves, and he rides away,’ and 
all the rest of it. But, joking apart, Master Jim, it’s a very good thing 
that business is over. I was really afraid at one time you were going to 
grief. But—hollo! for me?” These last words thrown off at a tangent 
to a messenger who entered the room with a letter. 

“No, sir; for Mr. Prescott.” 

“ Ah! I don’t like letters generally; but that’s not a blue one, and 
looks tolerably healthy. What’s it about, George ?” 
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“ Read for yourself;” and Mr. Prescott tossed the letter over to him. 

“ Mrs. Schréder—garden-féte—Uplands,” said Pringle, reading. “Oh, 
ah! I knew all about that, but I didn’t mention it, because I wasn’t sure 
that you’d be asked; and as a certing persing is going, you’d have been 
as mad as a hatter at losing the chance of meeting her.” 

“ What’s Uplands?” asked Prescott. 

“Uplands is no end of a jolly place which Schrider has taken for 
the summer and autumn. He has got some tremendous operation in 
the mines, or the funds, or some of those things that those City fellows 
get so brutally rich with; and he must be in town two or times a week. 
So instead of going to Switzerland, as he intended, he has rented Up- 
lands, which is about seven miles from town, and might be seventy. 
Out north way, through Whittington; stunning Italian villa, fitted up 
no end, with conservatories, and big grounds, and a lake, and all sorts 
of fun. Belonged to another City buffer, who’s over-speculated himself 
and gone to Boulogne. That 7s a comfort; they do go to smash some- 
times; but even then they’ve generally settled as much as the Chief 
Commissioner’s income on their wives. Schrider heard of this; pounced 
upon it at once; and this is to be Mrs. Schréder’s first garden-party.” 

“I’m very glad I’m asked, if—” 

“Glad you’re asked! I should think so; it’ll be a first-rate party. 
There’ll be no shy ices or Cape cup; Gunter does the commissariat; 
the Foreign Office has been instructed to send a lot of eligible Counts; 


and Edgington will supply the marquee.” 

“T was going to say, when you were kind enough to interrupt me, 
that I’m glad I’m asked, if Miss Murray is to be there.” 

“She'll be there, sir, fast enough; and you shall devote yourself to 
her, and be the Murray’s Guide; .and I’ll be your courier, and go before 
you to see that all is square. I mean to enjoy myself that day, and no 
mistake.” 


“This is the place, Jim!” said Mr. Pringle, as on the day of the 
party they drove in a hansom along a meadow-bordered road some two 
miles the country side of the little village of Whittington. ‘“ 'That’s the 
house, that white building with the high tower; no end of a smoke- 
room that tower makes! it’s fitted up with lounges and Indian matting; 
all the windows hook outwards, and there’s a view all over every where! 
What a lot of traps too!—like the outside of the Star and Garter on a 
Sunday afternoon. That’s the Guards’ drag, I suppose ; I know there 
was a lot of them coming down—” 

“ And there’s old Murray’s carriage; I’d know that any where,” in- 
terrupted Prescott. 

“Ts it? well, then, you'll be allright. Easy, cabby ; we don’t want 
to be thrown into the very midst of the aristocracy; we’ll get out here, 
and walk quietly up.” 

Mr. Pringle had by no means given an exaggerated description of 
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the beauties of Uplands. The house stood on the brow of the hill, 
under which nestled the little village of Whittington, the only cluster of 
buildings within a couple of miles’ range. All round it lay large mea- 
dows, through which flowed, in tiny silver thread, the river Brent; 
while far away on the horizon lay a thick heavy cloud betokening 
the position of Babylon the Great. In the house the rooms, though 
somewhat low, were large and cheerful, and the grounds were laid out 
in every variety of exquisite taste. There were broad lawns, whereon 
the croquet-players loved to linger; and noble terraces, where the elderly 
people sat, sheltered alike from the sun and the wind ; and dark winding 
shady walks, down which, at the close of evening, couples would be seen 
stealing, and being questioned on their return, would declare that 
they had been to see the syringa,—a statement which was invariably 
received with derision, or, as the poet hath it, 

“ Doubts would be muttered around, and the name be suggested of Walker.” ' 
And there was a large lake with a real Venetian gondola upon it, 
very black and gloomy, and thoroughly realising the notion of a “ coffin 
clapt in a canoe,” and a large light shallop with an awning, and a 
couple of outriggers and a water-quintain for those people who pre- 
ferred athletics to ease, and sunstrokes to comfort. 

“ This is the right sort of thing, isn’t it, my boy?” said Mr. Pringle, 
as they passed along. “I suppose you could put up with a crib like 
this, couldn’t you? What a lot of people! every body in London here! 
How do, doctor? Dr. Prater, very good little party; took me behind 
the scenes at the Opera once, and gave me a certificate when I wanted 
sick-leave. See thai tall man in the fluffy white hat? Mincing-Lane 
fellow merchant; named Hill ; capital fellow, but drops his /’s awfully. 
They call him the Malade Imaginaire, because he calls himself ’ill when 
he isn’t. That’s his wife in the black dress with white spots on it, like 
change for a sovereign. Those two tall fellows are in the Second Life- 
Guards. Look at the nearest one to us, that’s Punch Croker; don’t he 
look like an ape? I always long to give him a nut: the other man’s 
Charley Greville, a very good fellow; they tell a capital story about 
him. His uncle was a tremendous old screw, who left Charley his heir. 
When the will was read, the first clause contained the expression of a 
hope that his debts would not be paid. Charley had a copy of this 
clause sent round to all the creditors, with an indorsement that he, as 
executor, would religiously fulfil the desire of the deceased. There was 
a terrible scrimmage about it, and the lawyers are at it now, I believe.” 

“ Tsn’t this our man—Beresford?” 

“Of course it is, and there’s Mrs. Schrider close by him. We'll go 
up and make our salaams.” 

So the young men wound through the crowd, and were very cordi- 
ally received by Mrs. Schréder, and indeed by Mr. Beresford. For the 
Commissioner knew his popularity in the Office and was pleased at it, 
and was always glad to meet decent-looking men belonging to it in 
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society. “It improved the tone of the confounded place,” he used to 
say. ‘Talking to Mrs. Schriéder was Mr. Sergeant Shivers, one of the 
ornaments of the Old-Bailey bar; a tremendously eloquent man in the 
florid and ornate style, with a power of cross-examination calculated to 
turn a witness inside out, and a power of address able to frighten the 
jury into fits; but who scorned all these advantages, and was never 80 
happy as when talking of and to great people. He was on his favourite 
topic when Prescott and Pringle arrived. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Schréder,” he was saying; “isn’t it sad? The 
duchess herself sent for me, and said, ‘Now, Mr. Sergeant, speak to 
him yourself. You have experience of life; above all, you have experi- 
ence of our order. Tell Philip what will be the result of this marriage 
with Lady Di! I promised her grace I would; and I did. I spoke 
not only to Lord Philip, but to Lord Ronald and Lord Alberic, his 
brothers. But it was no good; the marriage has come off, and now the 
poor duchess is in despair. Ah! there’s Lady Nettleford! I must go 
and condole with her on the affair;’ and the learned sergeant bowed 
himself off. 

“ Ah! *Good-by to the bar and its moaning,’ as Kingsley says,” 
remarked Mr. Pringle. “ What a dreary bird! Now I see you’re fidget- 
ting to be off, Jim; and I know perfectly well why; so we'll go and 
look after the Murray. What a pity she’s not got up in red, like her 
namesakes! then we could recognise her a mile off.” 

“There she is!” suddenly exclaimed Mr. Prescott. “There! just 
crossing the end of the croquet-ground. I’m off, George. I shall find 
you in plenty of time to go together;” and Mr. Prescott strode away in 
great haste. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Pringle; “‘and she was left lamenting.’ I 
believe Iam in the position of the daughter of the Earl of Ullin; if not, 
why not? There’s no fair young form to hang upon me; man delights 
me not, nor woman either; so I'll see if there’s any moselle-cup handy.” 

Among those present at the Uplands féfe were Frank Churchill and 
Barbara. Alice Schrider had made a great point of their coming; and 
though at first Barbara refused, yet her husband so strongly seconded 
the invitation, that she at length gave way and consented. It was a 
trying time for Barbara: she knew she would there be compelled to 
meet many of the members of that old set amongst which her youth had 
been passed, and which she had so sedulously avoided since her marriage, 
and she was doubtful of her reception by them. Not that that would 
have distressed Barbara one jot; she would have swept past the great 
Duchess of Merionethshire herself with uplift eyebrows and extended 
nostrils; but she knew that Frank was horribly sensitive, and she feared 
lest any of his sympathies should be jarred. Moreover, she felt certain 
that Captain Lyster would be at the Uplands; and though since the day 
of the little outbreak his name had not been mentioned, and all having 
been made up with a kiss had gone smoothly since, Barbara had an in- 
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ward dread that the sight of him would arouse Frank’s wrath and lead 
to mischief. However, they came. Barbara was very charmingly dressed, 
and if her face were a little pale and her expression a little worn, her 
eye was as bright and her bearing as proud as ever. Alice Schréder 
received her in the warmest manner, kissed her affectionately, and im- 
mediately afterwards without the slightest intention planted a dagger in 
her breast, by expressing delight at “seeing her among her old friends 
again.” These “old friends”—v. ¢. persons whom she had been in the 
habit of constantly meeting in society, and who had envied and hated 
her—were gathered together in numbers at Uplands, and all said civil 
things to Barbara; indeed, the great Duchess of Merionethshire actually 
stepped forward a few paces—a condescension which she very rarely 
granted,—and after welcoming Barbara, begged that Mr. Churchill 
might be presented to her, “as a gentleman of whom she had heard so 
much.” Barbara rather opened her eyes at this; but after the presenta- 
tion it was explained by the duchess saying, “ My son-in-law, Lord 
Hailey, has often expressed his recognition of the services rendered to 
him by your pen, Mr. Churchill.” For Lord Hailey was Foreign Secre- 
tary at that time, and certainly gave Churchill plenty of opportunities of 
defending him. And as they moved away, Barbara heard the duchess 
say, “ What a fine-looking man!” and Mr. Sergeant Shivers, who was 
thoroughly good-natured, began loudly blowing the trumpet of Frank’s 
abilities. So that Barbara was happier than she had been for some 
time; and her happiness was certainly not decreased by seeing that the 
cloud had left Frank’s brow, and that he looked thoroughly his former 
self. 

“ Now, Barbara,” said Alice Schréder, approaching them, “we are 
getting up two new croquet sets, and want members for each. You'll 
play, of course? I recollect how you used to send me spinning at 
Bissett—oh, by the way, have you heard? poor dear Sir Marmaduke, 
so ill at Pau, or somewhere—” 

“Til? Sir Marmaduke ill?” 

“Yes, poor dear! isn’t it sad? And Mr. Churchill will play too; 
but not on the same side. I can’t have you on the same side; you’re 
old married people now; and both such good players too! Let me see; 
Captain Lyster, will you take Mrs. Churchill on your side?” 

Captain Lyster bowed, shook hands, and expressed his delight. 
Frank Churchill shook hands with Lyster; but as he did so, a flush 
passed over his face. 

“Now, then, that set is full,” said Mrs. Schréder; “who is the cap- 
tain of the other set, playing at the other ground? oh, you, Mr. Pringle! 
Will you take Mr. Churchill away with you; you only want one, I 
think?” ; 

“No, madam,” said Pringle with a serio-comic sigh; “I only 
want one; but I shall want that one all my life. Come along, Mr. 
Churchill.” And he and Frank started off to the lower lawn together. 
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Barbara had always been very fond of croquet. She played well; 
relying more upon the effectiveness of her aim than the result of her 
calculations. She had a perfect little foot; and she croqueted her ad- 
versaries far away with as much science as malice. She enjoyed the 
game thoroughly, as, not having played for months, she rejoiced at 
finding that she retained all her skill; but she could not help perceiving 
that Captain Lyster was dull and preoccupied, and that he attended so 
little to the game as to require perpetual reminding when it was his 
turn to play. Indeed, despite all Barbara’s exertions, they might have 
lost the game—for their opponents were wary and persevering—had it 
not been for the steady play of their coadjutors, Mr. Prescott and Miss 
Murray, who evinced a really remarkable talent for keeping close to- 
gether, and nursing each other through all the difficult hoops. At 
length they won with flying colours, and were going to begin a new 
game, when Captain Lyster said, “ Mrs. Churchill, I should be so 
grateful for a few minutes’ talk with you on a really important subject. 
Please, don’t play again, but let us stroll.” Barbara had all faith in 
Fred Lyster’s truth and honour; she had known him for years, and 
more than half-suspected the secret of his early attachment to Alice; so 
that she had no hesitation in saying, “Certainly, Captain Lyster, if you 
_ wish it;” then adding with a smile, “ You will not miss much, will you, 
Mr. Prescott?” she and the Captain strolled away. 

Then, as they walked, Fred Lyster talked long and earnestly. He 
told Barbara that he addressed her as one who, he knew, took the deepest 
interest in Alice Schrider’s welfare; indeed, as one who had been as her 
sister in times past. He touched lightly on the disparity in age between 
Alice and her husband, and upon the difference in all their habits, tastes, 
and opinions; he said that she was thus doubtless driven to her own re- 
sources for amusement, and that her utter simplicity and childishness 
made her the easy prey of designing people. Then, with the utmost 
delicacy, he went on to point out that for some time Beresford’s atten- 
tions to Mrs. Schréder had been most marked; that his constant presence 
at their house, or in attendance on her when she went out, had attracted 
attention, and that at length it had become common club-gossip. Only 
on the previous night he had heard that it had been publicly discussed 
in the smoke-room of the Minerva; that an old gentleman, an old friend 
of the family, had announced his intention of speaking to Mr. Schréder 
about it. What was to be done? He (Lyster), deeply pained at it all, 
had no authority, no influence, no right, to mix himself with the matter. 
Would not Mrs. Churchill, in pity for her friend, talk seriously with 
Mrs. Schréder about it? She was all-potential. Mrs. Schrider believed 
implicitly in her, and would undoubtedly follow her advice. Would not 
Mrs. Churchill do this, for pity’s sake ? 

Barbara was very much astonished and very much shocked. She 
had always known Alice to be weak and vain and silly; she knew that 
her marriage with Mr. Schriéder had been made solely at her father’s 
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instigation; but having lived entirely out of the set for the last few 
months, she had no idea of the intimacy with Mr. Beresford, whose 
acquaintance she considered was by no means desirable. She was en- 
tirely at a loss what to do, being of opinion that her influence over 
Alice had all died out. However, if Captain Lyster thought otherwise, 
and if he counselled and urged her taking such a step, she would not 
refuse; she would take an early opportunity of seeking an interview 
with Alice, and giving that silly girl—silly, and nothing more, she was 
certain—a very serious talking to; “and then, Captain Lyster, let us 
trust that this horrible gossip will be put a stop to.” As Barbara said 
this, she smiled and put out her hand. Poor Fred bent over it, and 
when he raised his head to say, “ Mis. Churchill, you will have done an 
angel’s work!” there were tears in his cyes. 

Meantime Frank Churchill, with doubt and distrust at his heart, 
engendered by having to leave Barbara in company with Captain Lyster, 
went away with Pringle to the lower croquet-ground, where they and 
others played a succession of games with varying success, in all of 
which Frank distinguished himself by ferocious swiping, and Mr. Pringle 
came to grief in an untimely manner. At length, when they were tired, 
Frank and Pringle walked away together—the former on the look-out 
for his wife, the latter listening with great deference to such scraps of 
his companion’s conversation as he was treated with; for Mr. Pringle 
had a great reverence for “ people who write books,” and, in common 
with a great many, looked upon the production of a something printable 
as an occult art. “It always seems such a rum thing to me,” said he 
ingeniously, “how you first think about it, and then how you put it 
down! You write leaders, Mr. Churchill, eh? Oh yes, we heard of 
you at our office, the Tin Tax, you know! That article in the Statesman 
about old Maddox and his K.C.B.’ship, they all declared it was you!” 

As Churchill only said “ Indeed!” in an absent manner, and was 
still looking about him, Pringle proceeded: “ Oh, of course you won’t 
let out it was your work—we understand that! but it must be jolly to 
be able to give a fellow one for himself sometimes! a regular bad one, 
enough to make him drink! I should think that was better fun than 
novel-writing; though novel-writing must be easier, as you’ve only got 
to describe what you see. I think I could do that—this afternoon, for 
instance, and all the swells and queer people about. The worst of it 
is, you must touch it up with a bit of love, and I’m not much of a hand 
at that; but I suppose one could easily see plenty of it to study from. 
For instance, do you sce those two at the end of this walk, under the 
tree? I suppose that’s a spooning match, isn’t it? How he is laying 
down the law! and she gives him her hand, and he bends over it—” 

“ Damnation !” exclaimed Churchill. 

“ Hollo !” said Pringle, “ what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing!” said Churchill; “I twisted my foot, that was all.” 
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Barbara tried several times that evening to meet Frank; but he 
avoided her; and it was not until they were in the fly, that she had an 
opportunity of speaking to him. 

“Where on earth have you been, Frank, all day? I hunted and 
hunted for you, but never succeeded in finding you.” 

He looked up at her: her eyes were sparkling, her cheek flushed; 
she was thoroughly happy. The escape from Mesopotamia and its dreari- 
ness, the return to scenes similar to those which she had been accus- 
tomed to, had worked immediate change. She looked so radiantly 
beautiful that Frank was half-tempted to spare her; but, after a 
second’s pause, he said, 

“TJ walked all over the grounds. I was in the shrubbery close by 
you when Captain Lyster kissed your hand.” 

“What!” exclaimed Barbara, with a start. “It is beneath me to 
repel such a calumny; but, to satisfy your absurd doubt, I tell you 
plainly you were wrong.” 

“ Will you tell me,” asked Frank, in a sad voice, “that he did not 
walk with you and talk with you apart? Can you deny it?” 

“No!” returned Barbara. “ He did both walk and talk with me; he 
had something very special to say to me, and he said it.” 

And it was—?” 

“T cannot tell you; it was told to me in confidence; it concerns the 
reputation of a third person, and I cannot mention it, even to you.” 

“Then, by the Lord, I’ll have an end to this!” said Frank, in a 
sudden access of passion. “ Listen here, Barbara; I’ll have no captains, 
nor any one else, coming to repose confidences with which I’m not to be 
made acquainted, in my wife! I'll have no shrubbery-walks and whis- 
perings with you! Such things may be the fashion in the circles in 
which you have lived; but I don’t hold with them!” 

He could have bitten his tongue out the next instant, when Barbara 
said, in an icy voice, “ It may be the fashion in the circles in which you 
have lived to swear at one’s wife, and shout at her so that the coach- 
man hears you; but I don’t hold with it, nor, what’s more, will I 
permit it!” 

She never spoke again until they reached home, when she stepped 
leisurely out of the carriage, ignoring Frank’s proffered arm, and went 
silently to bed. 


Cuartren XXVI. 
SHOWING WHO WERE “ PIGGOTT AND WELLS.” 


Mr. SIMNEL, the secretary, sat at his desk, hard at work as usual, 
but evidently tempering the dullness of the official minutes with some 
recollections of a lively nature, as now and then he would put down his 
pen, and smile pleasantly, nursing his knee the while. “Yes,” he said 
softly to himself, “I think I'll do it to-day. I’ve waited long enough; 
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now I’ll put Kitty on to the scent, and stand the racket. Ruat calum! 
I'll ride quietly up there this afternoon;’ and he touched the small 
hand-bell, with which he summoned his private secretary. In response 
to this bell,—not the private secretary, who was lunching with a couple 
of friends and discussing the latest fashionable gossip,—the door was 
opened by Mr. Pringle, who begged to know his chief’s wishes. 

“Eh?” said Simnel raising his head at the strange voice; “oh, 
Grammont at lunch, I suppose?—how do you do, Mr. Pringle? I 
want all the letters brought in at once, please; I’m going away early 
to-day.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Pringle, who objected on principle to 
interviews with great official swells, such interviews being generally 
connected in his mind with rebukes known as “carpetings.” “I'll see 
about it, sir.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Pringle. How are all your people? how is Mrs. 
Schrider? who is your cousin, I think.” 

“Yes, my cousin. She’s all right; but I’m sorry to say my uncle 
Mr. Townshend is very ill; so ill that he leaves town for the Continent 
to-night, and is likely to be away some time.” 

“Dear me! I’m very sorry to hear that.” 

“Fact, indeed, sir! I was thinking, sir,” said Mr. Pringle, who 
never missed a chance, “that as Mrs. Schriider may perhaps be rather 
dull to-morrow after her father’s gone, I might perhaps have a day’s 
leave of absence to be with her?” 

“Certainly; by all means, Mr. Pringle! Now send in the letters, 
please.” And Mr. Pringle retired into the next room, where he in- 
dulged in the steps of a comic dance popular with burlesque-actors, and 
known as a “nigger break-down.” 

“Going out of town, eh? likely to be abroad some time! very un- 
well !” said Mr. Simnel, nursing his leg; “then I must alter my arrange- 
ments. I'll go and see him at once, and bring that matter to a head. 
I can deal with Kitty afterwards.” And when Mr. Simnel had signed 
all the letters brought in to him, he unlocked his desk and took out a 
paper which he placed in his pocket-book; then carefully locking every 
thing after him, he departed. 

In the Strand he called a cab, and was driven to Austin Friars, 
where he dismounted, and walked up the street until he came to a large 
door, on the posts of which were inscribed the words “ Townshend and 
- Co.” There was no Co., there never had been; Mr. Townshend was the 
entire concern; he was the first of his name who had been known in the 
place, and no one knew his origin. He first’ made his mark in the City 
as a daring money-broker and speculator; two or three lucky hits 
established his fame, and he then became cautious, wary, well informed, 
and almost invariably successful. The name of Townshend was highly 
thought of on ’Change; its owner had been invited to a set in the Bank 
Direction, and had been consulted by more than one Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer; he had been a member of the Gresham Club, there made 
acquaintances, who introduced him into the True Blue and the No-Sur- 
render, for Mr. Townshend was intensely Conservative; and by the time 
his daughter was fit to head his table (his wife had died years since), 
he had a set of ancestors on his walls in Harley Street, dating from 
warriors who fought at Ramillies and Malplaquet, down to the “civil 
servant of the Company,” who shook the pagoda-tree in the East, and from 
whom, as Mr. Townshend said, his first start in life was derived: It is 
doubtful—and immaterial—whether Mr. Simnel knew or not of the 
non-existence of the Co. He asked for Mr. Townshend, whether Mr. 
Townshend was in; and he put the question to one of four young gen- 
tlemen who were writing at a desk, which, if it must be called by its 
right name, was a counter. After a great deal of fencing with this 
youth, who was reading out wild commercial documents, such as “ Two 
two four nine, Lammas and Childs on National of Ireland—note for 
dis.,” and who declined to be interrupted until he had completed his 
task,—Mr. Simnel at length got his name sent in to Mr. Townshend, 
and was shown into the great man’s presence. 

Mr. Townshend was seated at a large desk covered with papers, 
which were arranged in the most precise and orderly fashion. He was 
dressed with great precision, in a blue body-coat and a buff waistcoat 
with gilt buttons; his thin hair was brushed up over his temples, and 
his face was thin and pale. He received his visitor somewhat pompously, 
and made him a very slight bow. Mr. Simnel returned the salute much 
in the same fashion, and said, “ You will wonder what has brought me 
to call on you, Mr. Townshend?” 

“J—I am not aware what can have procured me the honour of a 
visit, Mr.—Mr.—” and the old gentleman held up Simnel’s card at 
arm’s-length, and looked at it through his double eyeglass. 

“Simnel’s my name! I dare say it conveys to you no meaning what- 
soever?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! On the contrary, your name is familiar 
to me as that of the secretary of the Tin-Tax Office. I am glad to make 
your acquaintance, sir. I often have communication with official men. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Tt’s in a private capacity that I’ve come to see you,” said Mr. 
Simnel. “I heard you were going out of town, and I had something 
special to talk over with you.” 

“T must trouble you to be concise and quick,” said Mr. Townshend, . 
by no means relishing the easy manner of his visitor. “ As you say, I 
am going out of town,—for the benefit of my health,—and every mo- 
ment is precious.” 

“T shall not detain you very long,” said Simnel, who had begun to 
nurse his leg, to Mr. Townshend’s intense disgust. “I suppose we're 
private here? You'll excuse me; but you'll be glad of it before I’ve 
done. I may as well be brief in what I have to say; it will save both 
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of us trouble. To begin with: I’m not by origina London man. I 
come from Combcardingham; so do you!” 

Mr. Townshend’s cheeks paled a little as he said, “I came from 
Calcutta, sir!” 

“Yes; last, I know; but you went to Calcutta, and from Comb- 
cardingham!” 

“T never was in the place in my life!” 

“ Weren’t you, indeed? then it must have been your twin-brother! 
I know a curious story about him, which I'll tell you.” 

“Tf you are come here to fool away my time, sir!”—said Mr. Towns- 
hend, rising. 

“By no means, my dear sir! You don’t know me personally; but 
I'll pledge my official reputation that the story is worth hearing. I 
think when I mention the names of Pigott and Wells 2 

Down at last—sunk down cowering in his chair, just as at the 
Schréders’ dinner, when he heard those dreadful names. 

“ Ah, I thought you would remember them. Well, Pigott and Wells 
were wool-merchants of old standing in Combcardingham. Pigott had 
long been dead; but Wells carried on the business of the firm under the 
old name. His solicitors were Messrs. Banner and Blair. One day Mr. 
Banner came to their articled clerk, and said to him, ‘ Robert, I have 
got an awkward business on hand; but you’re a sharp fellow and can be 
trusted. Old Wells is coming here presently wtth some one else. I shall 
want a signature witnessed; but I’ll get Podmore to do that. All you 
have to do is to keep your eyes against that window,’ pointing to a pane 
hidden behind a curtain ; ‘and mark all you see, specially faces. It may 
be a lesson to you on a future occasion.’ ” 

“ Well, sir?” interrupted Townshend. 

“ Well, sir, the clerk placed himself as directed, and saw old Mr. 
Wells and ‘a thick-set, dissipated-looking man shown into the room. 
Banner told Mr. Wells he was prepared for him, and produced a paper 
for signature; the signer of which, in consideration of Mr. Wells consent- 
ing to forego prosecuting him for the forgery of a bill of 120/, attached 
to the document, promised to leave England and never to return. 
Youw’re interested now; I thought you would be. Podmore was called 
in, and witnessed the dissipated young man sign the paper; but he knew 
nothing of its contents. Then old Wells, raising his shaking fore- 
finger, said, ‘ For you’re poor mother’s sake, sir; not for yours!’ and the 
dissipated-looking man drew a long breath, as though a great weight 
were off his mind, and strode out. The articled clerk saw all this, 
and marked the features of the forger; he did not see him again for 
many years. He sees him now!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply, that you were the forger, I the clerk!” 

“But that paper—that horrible confession, and the bill, they are 
destroyed! Wells swore he would destroy them before his death!” 

VOL, XII. G 
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“He intended to do so, but he died suddenly, poor old man; and in 
going through his desk I found them. I’ve got them here!” 

“And what use are they to you? What harm are they tome? I 
shall swear—” 

“Stop a minute! Podmore is alive; he’s got Banner and Blair’s 
business in Combcardingham now; he would verify his signature any 
day, and yours too. No; I fairly tell you I’ve thought of it all for 
several years, and I don’t see your loophole. I think I’ve got you 
tight!” And Mr. Simnel smiled pleasantly as he squeezed his thumb 
and forefinger together, as though he were choking a rabbit. 

Mr. Townshend was cowering in his chair, and had covered his face 
with his hands. When he raised it, he was livid. “What do you want? 
—money?” 

“No,” said Simnel; “not exactly. Oddly enough, I want nothing 
at present! I merely wanted, as you were going out of town, to set 
matters straight, and let us understand each other before you left. I'll 
let you know when I really require you to do something for me, and 
you'll not fail, eh?” These last words rather sharply. 

“Tn all human—I mean—in a—” and the old man stammered, 
broke down, and threw himself back in his chair, sobbing violently. 

“Come, come!” said Simnel; “don’t take on so! You'll not find me 
hard; but you know in these days one must utilise one’s opportunities. 
There, good-by! you won’t forget my name; and I'll write here when 
I want you.” 

And he touched, not unkindly, the shrinking old man’s shoulder, 
and went out. 











[ 7 ] 


Che Fighting-Power of Europe. 


In Raffet’s grimly-conceived picture of “ Napoleon’s Midnight Review” the 
shadowy armies of the Corsican hero are marshaled in force on an imagin- 
ary Champs de Mars. Once more the veterans of Lodi, Austcrlitz, Jena, 
Leipsic, and Moscow, with the young recruits of the Hundred Days, hear 
the voice of “le petit Caporal,” and swarm in spectral battalions to man- 
ceuvre and “march past” bencath his commanding eye. The Exile of 
St. Helena, familiar to us as the lonely Emperor gazing out over the vast 
reach of Atlantic waters in melancholy contemplation of his destiny, and 
watching sentinel-like for the day-star of his hope to arise, beholds once 
more the resurrection of those whom he has led to victory, and 
receives the homage and devotion of a multitudinous array. The 
ghostly columns come on, dense and deep, filling the capacious canvas 
with their weird forms. Like Milton’s hosts they spring up innu- 
merable as the autumn leaves of Vallombrosa, or rather as that 
mustering of the warring angels, when “all the plain, covered with 
thick embattled squadrons bright, chariots and flaming arms and fiery 
steeds, reflecting blaze on blaze,” first appeared to the faithful Abdiel 
on his return to heaven. What a gathering! what a review! what a 
monument to the incarnation of insatiable conquest! How eloquent a 
comment on ambition, power, glory, fortune, the vanity and nothingness 
of human machinations! To him who wielded the biton and gave the 
word of command to these martial hordes, they were but as tools and 
engines, the instruments of his will. With them he executed his high 
schemes, and, like an Attila or Tamerlane, scourged the nations who 
were disobedient. For him war begat War; a Son of Slaughter, he 
inspired his followers with the love of slaughter, and they, volunteers 
of fight, fell victims and victimising in one terrible mélée, waving the 
broken sabre above their heads, and shouting with delirious enthusiasm 
even with their last gasp, “ Vive l’Empereur!” 

Were it possible, after the manner of Raffet,—not, however, at a 
midnight review, but in the open eye of day,—to marshal the armed 
myriads that constitute the living armies of Europe, what a crowding 
of warriors there would be upon the pla! From every quarter of the 
Continent the shining cohorts would muster. From the pine-clad crags 
of the Dovrefield to the black coasts of the Euxine; from the inter- 
minable steppes of Muscovy to the laughing plains of Andalusia; from 
the sober-hued rifleman of Great Britain to the gorgeous capoted 
Albanian, they would throng in thousands, nay, by millions,—helmeted, 
turbaned, shakoed, kepied, hatted, and capped,—to meet in this great 
military camp of the nations, this universal gathering of the clans and 
races of Europe. We believe ourselves to be at peace; to be reposing 
under our vine and fig-tree, with the clouds of war far from their 
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shadow. Thirty years of comparative exemption from hostilities has 
fed the illusion; the sound of drum and fife was rarely heard, except on 
parade; and the music most familiar to English ears was the music of 
a Doric pipe or an Aolian lyre. We mocked ourselves with the idea 
that civilisation was introducing “moral” elements into the government 
of the world, and that the sword was to be converted into the plough- 
share, and the spear into the pruning-hook. Yet never within the 
annals of history have the nations maintained such stupendous armies, 
or mankind witnessed such fearful destruction on the battle-field, as at 
the present day; never has the spirit of war been more systematically 
fostered, and a military education amongst the people encouraged, than 
in this year of grace 1864. The contagion has caught even the solid, 
stolid, phlegmatic Englishman. Our armies are larger than they have 
ever becn before; our war-expenditure is out of all proportion when we 
consider that our earnest prayer and wish is to live peaceably with all 
men; and not content with setting aside a portion of the community to 
act professionally as our sentinels and guardians, a vast number of our 
manhood has been kindled with the martial spirit and taken upon 
itself a share of the national defence, and under the title of citizen- 
soldiers given one more illustration how little peaceable are the ideas 
that prevail on every side. We are not blaming this evidence of mar- 
tial feeling. We bring it forward as a fact, as a sign of the times, as a 
reason why we should look more closely than we have hitherto done 
into “military matters.” 

The armies which were raised by France and England for the inva- 
sion of the Crimea, and the forces raised by Russia to repel that inva- 
vion, were enormous, even by the side of the vast musterings that took 
place under the eagles of the First Empire. Again, the colossal hosts 
that were thrown within a few weeks upon the plain of Magenta and 
against the heights of Solferino, no less than the lavish carnage that 
a few hours witnessed on those memorable battle-fields, testify to the 
same fact, and show how numerous and how crowded are the barracks 
of France, Italy, and Austria. But if we wanted a final and convincing 
proof of the prodigal consumption of a nation’s thews and sinews in the 
camp, we have but to cast a glance across the Atlantic. Every part of 
the vast continent of North America, from Washington to New Orleans, 
from Charleston to the Mississippi, is studded with divisions and squad- 
rons, which fifty years ago would have been equivalent to a corps 
@armée; whilst in what is considered by Yankee exaggeration a “ slight 
engagement,” more men are put hors de combat than fell at Ramilies or 
Waterloo. Could the roll-calls of Secretary Stanton be read by the 
public, what startling revelations would be made! Admitting, as we 
must, that the enormous levies, 700,000, 500,000, 300,000, every now 
and then capriciously ordered by President Lincoln have never been ap- 
proximately responded to, still the residue presents a tremendous and 
unprecedented total. The march of General Grant with the army of the 
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Potomac from Fredericksburg to the Chickahominy has, it is stated, 
already cost a hundred thousand men; and his summer campaign is not 
half over. What hecatombs will yet be sacrificed before he returns 
—should he ever return—to the point whence he started! 

So little, however, can a government depend upon the martial instincts 
of the people, upon their innate love of fighting, that in every country 
in Europe, with two exceptions, and those the freest—Great Britain and 
Switzerland—this natural repugnance to arms has to be forcibly over- 
come; in a word, the army is created by conscription. In France, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, the system is carried out with extraordinary rigour; 
and even under the most favourable auspices is regarded with conster- 
nation by the predestinated drawers of the numero noir, or the black 
ticket, which consigns them for the next decade of their life to the hard 
fare and abnormal existence of the barracks and the camp. 

Let us watch for a moment the career of the forced recruit, first in 
France, and afterwards in the other principal kingdoms of the Continent. 
In France, when a lad arrives at the age of twenty-one, he is liable to be 
draughted into the army. To the poor, fate is inexorable; to the wealthy 
she affords a loophole, a chance of escape, in the shape of a substitute. 
Within four-and-twenty hours of its birth, every infant is carried by the 
nurse and its father or some other relation to the Mairic, and there its 
name and sex are duly entered in a vast volume in the Registry Office. 
If it be a boy, it is followed about by the police all over the country. 
Jeannot’s parents cannot move from one place to another without giving 
notice to the commissaire of his migration; and when, after years of 
this civic persecution, he enters the threshold of manhood, the luckless 
lad finds himself ezefed by the Minister of War to present himself at a 
military bureau. Too well he knows the meaning of that ominous 
invitation, and with beating heart and heavy step obeys the sum- 
mons. He knew that it must come; his mother knew that it must 
come; his sister knew that it must come; Jeannette knew that it must 
come: yet none the less sorrowfully he goes and they accompany him 
to the bureau, and none the less tearfully they behold him descend- 
ing the steps, with the gay colours pinned to his cap in mockery 
of his misfortune. For a misfortune it is regarded. Few, very few 
Frenchmen, however valiantly they fight on the field, however loudly 
they afterwards talk of the glory of arms, rejoice when they first 
draw the evil scrip which tears them from their homes, from their 
daily business, from their future career, to run a will-o’-the-wisp chase 
after the problematical marshal’s biton which every French soldier 
is told he carries in his knapsack. If any thing could reconcile him 
to this lot, or soften the horrors of this forcible abstraction from 
his family, it would be the idea of promotion—of comparatively casy 
promotion, which characterises the French army; but even this fails to 
cheer, or to compensate him for the serious check which his prospects 
in life receive. A cloud has descended thick and dark upon his hopes, 
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upon the delicate little projects of love and matrimony he had formed; 
and at twenty-one he is compelled to resign himself to a barren, if not 
vicious, course of life he detests, abandoning designs he had probably 
cherished from his youth. Such is the social phase of the conscription. 
Yet 100,000 youths are thus annually torn from their homes;—by an 
imperial decree of 1857, the number was fixed at this high figure. 
Previously it was left to the discretion or caprice of the war-minister, 
who raised it or decreased it according to the supposed exigencies of the 
times. When hostilities’ are impending, the number is augmented con- 
siderably; as during the Crimean campaign, when the annual conscrip- 
tion rose as high as 140,000. To this great evil there is, however, some 
mitigation. For example, although the legal term of service extends to 
seven years, the actual term is more frequently six, and sometimes less; 
for, in consideration of good conduct and ability, the now apt-and-ready 
soldier is permitted to join the “army of reserve.” Again, it does not 
always happen that the full complement drawn is required for imme- 
diate service; when this is the case, only a portion is draughted into 
the regular army, the rest being sent to dépéts, where for six months 
they are drilled and taught the manual and platoon exercises. This 
last. modification, the necessary corollary of a fixed yearly quota, is said 
to be the fruit of the present Emperor Napoleon’s experience and studies 
in Switzerland. Substitution moreover is, as we have said, allowed in 


-~ 


the French army. Up to the year 1855, private agencies existed, where 


substitutes could be procured for a stipulated sum; since then, however, 
these agencies have been abolished, and the government has entirely 
monopolised the business, with the view of creating a Dotation Fund, 
wherewith to encourage reénlistment when the original term of service 
has expired. The price of a substitute is fixed annually, and varies 
considerably; yet it is at any time a large sum fora youth, even of the 
middle classes, to pay. In 1855, the sum was 112/.; 1857, 72/.; and in 
1862, 92/7. To show how poorly voluntary enlistment succeeds in France, 
and also how the true campaigning spirit is declining, we may record 
the fact that, whereas in 1853, 8000 presented themselves to the recruit- 
ing-sergeant, not more than 2192 displayed their martial zeal in 1862; 
so little pugnacious is your real Frenchman if left to himself. No 
army in the world offers greater prizes; and it would not be fair to the 
military system of France not to state that rapid advancement is open 
to every soldier, and that no man with superior education ever remains 
long in the ranks. For the artillery and engineers, special public schools, 
such as the Polytechnic, St. Cyr, Saumur, &c. have been instituted; and 
here are produced some of the finest military scholars in the world. 

Yet France—forgetting for a moment the pangs of the young re- 
cruit torn from his home and with his fresh heart still yearning for 
the clay hut of Auvergne or the thatched cabane of Normandy—may 
well be proud of her well-trained disciplined troops; and truly no people 
enjoy a military spectacle more zealously and thoroughly than the 
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French, however costly to their pocket it may be. An inspection in 
the Cour du Carrousel, a review in the Champs de Mars, or a field- 
day at Chalons, is to a Parisian—nay, to the stranger within his gates 
—a magnificent sight; the bright imperial regiments reminding him of 
the armies of Sennacherib on the day before that night when the 
“ Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed;” 

when 
“ His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold, 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 
The azure and argent of that splendid corps the Cents Gardes, the 
Oriental costume of the Zouaves and Turcos, the light build and lighter 
step of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, the grave and defiant tread of the 
blue-coated Grenadiers, the measured yet easy pace of the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique on their silk-coated horses, the well-appointed Uhlans, and the 
picturesque Spahis,—present a scene no less attractive from its variety 
than from the conviction that with such men an imperial commander 
may be master of whatever position he chooses to take up. A force of 
450,000 such men—a number that may speedily and with scarcely an 
effort be raised to 750,000—backs with tremendous weight the moral 
influence of an empire; and when wisely and discreetly handled can 
render the Prometheus which has created it formidable at home and 
irresistible abroad; absolute amongst his own subjects, a potent arbiter 
in the destinies of foreign nations—provided there be no checks. Are 
there such checks for France? Yes, and for other countries; but un- 
fortunately it is in the equalisation of the military strength of each 
nation; hence the vast, menacing, expensive armies which stand “ at 
attention” throughout the Continent, crippling the energies, and neu- 
tralising the industry, and devouring the resources of rich and poor 
monarchies alike. 

It is excellent to have all this power, all these resources, this ex- 
uberance of vitality and strength; but as a rule, it is an idle and 
miserable use to which they are put. What country, surveying the area 
of its territory, is poorer than Russia? yet what a vast and cumbersome 
army the Czar delights to drill! The policy of aggression, inherited 
from Peter and Catharine, perpetually demands a corresponding force 
to be kept up in order to insure the execution of that disastrous legacy. 
The arts of peace have been sacrificed to the ambitious traditions 
of the imperial dynasty; and the dream of each successive sovereign 
as he ascends the steps of the throne, is how he shall reach the 
blue waters of the Golden Horn and plant the Cross of St. Vladimir 
on the dome of St. Sophia at Istamboul. In the rocky fastnesses of 
the Caucasus the bones of numberless Muscovite soldiers bleach on the 
fierce soil, testifying to the imperial lust of power; whilst in the heart of 
the empire itself ignorance, poverty, and national demoralisation are 
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the characteristic results of this semi-barbarous system of government. 
The regular and irregular army of Russia is estimated at upwards 
of 36,000 officers and 1,100,000 privates. This mighty force surges, 
like the waters of the ocean, against every frontier, and by perpetually 
lashing it, eventually disintegrates and acquires a portion of it. How 
is this multitude of armed men raised? Again the answer is, by 
compulsion. The conscription is in full force amongst the peasants 
and artisans; the net of the recruiting-officer is dragged through the 
populations of the towns and villages, and the prey is caught in the pro- 
portion of four or six, and sometimes as much as eight or ten, in every 
thousand. This difference too may be pointed out between the conscrip- 
tion in France and Russia, that whereas in the former country every 
individual who is of the proper age is liable to be drawn, in Russia only 
the lower classes are the victims—nobles, magistrates, merchants, priests, 
students, and the members of certain trade-guilds, being, by impcrial 
ukase, exempt from this personal military service. The government, 
indeed, trouble themselves very little about the levy; the number to be 
raised is fixed for each district according to the last census, and an 
order issued to the nobleman or landowner of each state to furnish the 
number. They can nominate which of their dependants they please, 
provided the men are of healthy body and sound of limb, and between 
the ages of eighteen and forty. So vast are the territorial possessions 
of some of these nobles—the Demidoffs for example—so large the tribes 
of serfs they own, that not unfrequently their contingents amount to 
3000, and sometimes even to 5000 and 6000. The imperial reforms 
recently introduced into Russia, by which the relations between the 
peasant and his master have been considerably modified, will no doubt 
affect this system of recruiting; but at present the system is in full 
force, and to it the Czar is indebted for by far the largest portion of his 
regular army. 

There is, however, another mode of recruitment which is peculiarly 
characteristic ofa paternal government. Marriage is warmly encouraged 
amongst the Russian soldiers, and every facility is afforded to those who 
desire to take unto themselves a wife. The state supplies the martial 
Benedict with lodgings, and undertakes to feed, clothe, and educate the 
young olive-branches that may chance to spring up around the happy 
trooper’s table. All this is of course kindly meant, and seems benevolent; 
but often “things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour.” A bounty that 
appears on the first blush generous in the extreme has its drawbacks. 
The male children of these Muscovite sons of Mars, called Cantonist, are 
claimed by the state; and from infancy are reared and trained with a 
view of being made soldiers, or of being otherwise employed in the public 
service. They remain at home until they are breeched and coated, when 
they are summarily sent off to the military dépéts to be instructed in 
their military duties. It is estimated that this Levitical class numbers 
no less than 300,000 souls; and from it the non-commissioned officers 
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of regiments are obtained; the discipline they have undergone, and 
the education they have received, having contributed, it is supposed, 
to habits of steadiness and industry, as well as rendered them pro- 
ficient in the rudiments of the Russian field-book. One thing the 
army of Russia especially suffers from, and this we may allude to 
here—a dearth of officers. Superior education is confined to so few 
classes in that colossal empire, that the sources it has to draw from 
for its captains are very contracted indeed. Notwithstanding that 
schools for pages, engineers, officers of artillery, and sub-officers of the 
guard have been established at St. Petersburg,—and notwithstanding 
that the principal of these institutions, the ‘ Corps de Cadets,” numbers 
upwards of 700 pupils,—this deficiency has been and is sorely felt. By 
a recent decree, various new rules have been laid down for the entrance 
of officers into the army, and in these inducements have been held out 
to young men leaving the high schools to accept a commission. They 
will be received as non-commissioned officers for three months without 
passing an examination; at the expiration of that time, if they are pro- 
perly qualified, they will be promoted at once to the higher grade. 
Youths from the middle schools undergo a probation of six months; 
and other volunteers, of whatever origin, noble or plebeian, will receive 
a commission after one year’s service, after having been thoroughly 
tested by the ordeal of a board of military examiners. 

In addition, however, to the standing force raised by conscription 
and maintained by the government, the Czar has another and no ignoble 
auxiliary in the semi-savage feudal militia of the Cossacks. This wild 
tribe,—a race free and independent to the heart’s core, and martial by 
instinct,—pay no taxes, regarding the ground on which they pitch their 
tents as their own fee and simple. To enjoy it peaceably and unmolest- 
edly, however, they consent to perform military service to Russia; but 
even this service, as well as the extent of the levies, is regulated by treaty. 
Two in every five hundred is about the average; but in critical times, 
when danger is impending, every man between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty is bound to take the field and do battle in behoof of the “ father 
of his people.” A hundred and twenty thousand Cossacks,—Cossacks 
of the Euxine, Cossacks of the Don, Ural Cossacks, Cossacks of the 
Caucasus, Orenburg Cossacks, and Siberian Cossacks,—it is estimated, 
stand prepared in their irregular way to fight the enemies of the Czar. 
They are, as a rule, semi-savage and undisciplined, knowing nothing of 
the arts of civilised life; their courage is that of barbarians; whilst their 
warfare is conducted with ferocious cruelty wherever they have the 
power to commit atrocities. Thanks to the ignorance and blood-thirsti- 
ness of these “bandits of the desert,” Mouravieff has been able to 
slaughter Poland in cold blood, and terrify her surviving children into 
submission by the gallows, the knout, imprisonment, and the mines 
Aptly may it be said of the Czar, and the innumerable forces at his 
command, 
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“Tt is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is ty rannous 
To use it like a giant.” 


Let us pass on. 

In the heart of Europe flounders a ponderous, cumbrous monster 
with two heads. Its body, like that of Enceladus, covers a vast area; 
but so unwieldy is it, so disjointed are its limbs, so incohesive its parts, 
that, though leviathan in size, it has little real power. It is called the 
Germanic Confederation. Its actual strength lies in its two heads, 
which are as large in bulk as the rest of the body itself. However, the 
two heads have no unity of idea, no common purpose of action, no single- 
ness of aim; and the consequence is that that which, in a state of moral 
cohesion might be omnipotent, is, from its infinite partitions and divi- 
sions, dilapidated and weak. It is the bundle of sticks tied up with a 
rope of sand. With more than half a million ofmen at its instant com- 
mand, the Federal Diet is feebler than Switzerland, and takes alarm at 
every turn of European politics, every rustle of the wings of the French 
or Russian eagle. By the Act of Congress of 1815, the contribution of 
each of the thirty States and the four Free Towns composing Germany 
was fixed at one per cent of the population, according to the census of 
that year, with ten pieces of cannon for every thousand men; one-seventh 
of this complement being cavalry. In 1853, after the war with Denmark, 
out of which the Germans emerged with somewhat tarnished laurels, the 
force was increased one-sixth, and at the present time stands at a total 
of 503,000 men, divided into ten corps @armée. Austria is the largest 
contributor, her quota being 158,000 men; Prussia follows suit with 
133,000; Bavaria takes the third place, and brings 59,000 troops into the 
field; then come Wurtemberg with 23,000, Hanover with 21,000, Saxony 
with 20,000, and so on, down to Hesse-Homburg, with its 333 men and 3 
artillerists, and Lichtenstein with its contingent of 91, all told. With very 
little strain, however, the numbers of the Federal forces could be raised 
to 700,000 men. The real power and command of this tessellated force 
being, as we have observed, in its two heads, it will be worth while to 
inquire into their military strength separately. 

The Austrian army, as being the more numerous, deserves first no- 
tice. So jealous is the Viennese government of rendering any account, 
financial or otherwise, to the nation, and so garbled are the statistics 
when they do appear, that it is extremely difficult to speak with confi- 
dence of the exact numbers. For many reasons Austria is interested in 
letting Europe, as well as her own people, imagine that her military 
strength is less than it actually is. Hence, officially, her army, accord- 
ing to the last report, was computed at 269,000 men rank and file, and 
42,000 horses; but from trustworthy though private sources, it is set 
down at 476,000 men and 66,000 horses, which is probably nearer the 
mark. Like the other armies of the Continent, the Austrian force is 
raised by conscription, every youth of twenty being subject to the call. 
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Substitutes, however, at 1237. (!) a head, are furnished by the govern- 
ment; and from the sums thus gained a fund is raised for the purpose of 
giving bounties to soldiers whose time of service—which, by the by, is 
eight years—has expired, to induce them to reénlist. In so aristocratic 
a country as Austria, it is not surprising that the majority of officers 
should be noble, or belong to noble families; and this we find to be the 
case. Only the artillery and engineer corps afford any opening to the 
sons of the wealthy plebeian classes. So strong is the deluge of “blue 
blood” in this quarter, that the muster-roll of Francis Joseph’s army 
includes no less than 103 princes, 590 counts, 898 barons, 570 knights, 
and 2,826 untitled barons. It is, however, a striking confession of in- 
tellectual apathy that these princes, counts, barons, knights, and untitled 
barons resign the arduous posts of the force—the posts that require deep 
and vigorous mental training—to the class they despise. For this unpa- 
triotic indifference, impolicy and sinecure idleness, however, a day of re- 
tribution will inevitably come. It is a dangerous weakness to intrust the 
salient points of deferice into the hands of those whom the Austrian no- 
blesse do not attempt to disguise they look down upon and contemn as 
an inferior order of beings. In Prussia the organisation of the army is on 
a different and far more liberal footing. According to the regulations of 
1814, every man is bound to receive military instruction and join the 
army; and though no substitutes are permitted, exemptions are pretty 
freely distributed. The men are enrolled when they attain their twentieth 
year, and serve for five years—two years and a half in the army, and 
two years and a half in the reserve. Could King William overcome the 
prejudices of his parliament against his new scheme of military reform, 
the period of five years would be extended to seven; but his House of 
Commons is stubborn and resentful, and will have none of his innova- 
tions, either military or financial; and it is to be hoped, for the sake of 
constitutionalism every where, that his subjects will adhere to their 
champion, and stand firmly by their patriots of the Bockum-Dolff order. 
When the Prussian soldier quits the reserve at twenty-five, he enters the 
Landwehr or militia, in which he remains for nine years; and closes his 
military career by becoming embodied in the Landsturm, a force purely 
defensive and which is never called out on foreign service. We have 
mentioned exemptions: the nobility and clergy enjoy this privilege, and 
young men of education who will pay for their equipment are allowed 
to serve only one year, if at the end of that time they pass a prescribed 
examination. 

So much for the organisation of the armies of the four great powers 
of the Continent. The armies of the other kingdoms of Europe are 
soon disposed of. They are formed very much on the same principle; 
and one and all, like the larger powers, maintain their forces on a foot- 
ing out of all due proportion to their population. Spain boasts an army 
of 150,000 men, procured of course by conscription. Turkey wields no 
less a number than 450,000. This large force drains immeasurably her 
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precarious revenues, and it scarcely diminishes the evil that the troops 
are habitually kept two or three years in arrear of their pay. The 
Sultan’s forces may be divided into four branches: the Nizam, or active 
army; the Redif, or reserve; the auxiliaries; and the irregulars. The 
staff of the Redif, or reserve, have full pay, and live in the towns and 
villages amongst the soldiers, who, though on leave, are nevertheless not 
discharged from service. These men the officers collect and drill once a 
week: they must also report themselves annually at the head-quarters 
of their respective corps, where they undergo a month’s exercise. The 
auxiliaries are simply the contingents furnished by the tributary pro- 
vinees, Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Albania, 
and Egypt; but these are not very numerous. The Irregulars constitute 
a more formidable division; and some of these wild undisciplined hordes 
—Tartars from the Dobrodja and Asia Minor—will be probably remem- 
bered by many an English officer who served in the Crimea. Coming 
from the East to the West, we find peaceful Portugal making an effort, 
amidst the cultivation of its vines, to maintain 16,000 men; manufac- 
turing Belgium to support 100,000; and commercial Holland to pay 
the cost of 60,000 men. And what of liberty-loving Italy—that youngest 
amongst the kingdoms of Europe—the land of sunshine, of the vine and 
the olive, those emblems of peace? Amongst her classic groves is it 
possible that the clash of steel, the sharp click of the rifle, the tramp of 
marching columns, the daily rappel, is heard? Ask her financiers, ask 
her tax-gatherers, ask the people voluntarily and cheerfully burdened 
with fiscal exactions. Italy is still on her guard—is still couchant as 
a tiger ready to spring upon its legitimate prey. So long as Austria 
threatens to recover Lombardy and holds Venetia; so long as a French 
garrison fosters the phantom of a priestly government at Rome; so 
long as the Pope and the exiled Ferdinand, aided and abetted by Louis 
Napoleon, encourage brigandage in Naples,—so long-must Italy establish 
her army on a war-footing, and rigidly enforce the conscription from the 
Alps to the Abruzzi. Three hundred thousand men are maintained in 
self-defence alone, ready-armed and equipped, because the policy of a 
“friend and ally” is equivocal and selfish. Three hundred thousand 
men feeding on the resources of a new country is a heavy burden in- 
deed; but twice three hundred thousand would be willingly and un- 
murmuringly borne to realise that dream of the Italian patriot, tala 
una e indivisibile. 

In the northern countries—Denmark, Sweden, and Norway for ex- 
ample—amilitary service is enforced on exceedingly light conditions. 
Brave, tough, and hardy, and lying out of the whirlwinds of the political 
hemisphere, the governments of these kingdoms scarcely deemed it 
necessary to carry out a very strict system of military training and 
exercise. Denmark had, it is true, a traditional foe in the German 
Confederation; but she laughed at, rather than feared, that huge dou- 
ble-headed megatherium. The forces she kept on foot, previous to 
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the present disastrous war, amounted to 23,000 men; but these were 
speedily raised to 50,000, as soon as the Austrians and Prussians 
commenced their march towards the Eider. What is the remnant 
now left, it is immaterial to inquire; the conditions are all changed, 
and it is but too probable the Denmark of the future will hardly 
resemble the Denmark of the past. In Norway every citizen passes 
through a military training, either in the regular army or the militia. 
In the regular army, which is raised partly by conscription, partly by 
enlistment, the service is for five years in the infantry, and for seven 
in the cavalry and artillery. On the other side of the Dovrefield, 
again, a different system prevails. In Sweden, the conscription, which 
has only been introduced since 1812, is exceedingly unpopular, and of 
the men drawn one-tenth at least obtain substitutes at the easy price of 
from 10/. to 25/. The conscription class is called the Bevaering ; the 
most popular service, however, is the Zndelfa, or national troops. These 
are paid and maintained partly by the landed proprietors of the country, 
and partly from revenues of certain state-domains. Each soldier, be- 
sides a small annual gratuity, has his torp or cottage, with a piece of 
ground attached, which continues his so long as he remains “ attached,” 
which not unfrequently extends over a period of forty years. Then 
there is the Véirfvade, or enlisted troops, to which belong the royal life- 
guards, hussars, arfd a great part of the artillery and engineers: the 
average term of service for these is six years; and, lastly, there is the 
militia of Gothland, which, like the Indelta, is all but independent. 

It would not be fair to omit Switzerland from this comparative list, 
especially as the organisation of her army, like that of Great Britain, 
possesses special and peculiar features of its own. Switzerland, in fact, 
disclaims the idea of having a standing army; her constitution prohibit- 
ing the existence of one within the limits of the Confederation. How- 
ever, not to leave the commonwealth without a system of defence, every 
one is expected to be trained to arms, and nearly every one is so trained. 
Children from the age of eight are regularly instructed at the upper 
and middle schools in military exercises, undergo special examinations, 
and are frequently paraded and reviewed with all the pomp and éclat of 
veteran troops. When they have gone through their infantry exercises, 
and have become expert in the use of the rifle—Wimbledon has wit- 
nessed some of the excellent shooting of these gallant and keen-eyed Sons 
of the Oberland—the young Tells practise gunnery, two and four 
pounders being supplied by the government for that purpose. The ser- 
vice is divided into four classes: the Bundesausug, or Federal army, com- 
prising men between the ages of twenty and thirty-four capable of bear- 
ing arms—to this each canton contributes three per cent of its popula- 
tion ; the “army of reserve,” composed to the extent of one-half per cent 
of the population of those who passed through the Bundesausug ; the 
Landwehr, or militia, in which every man between forty-one and forty- 
five is bound to serve; and the Landsturm, or Army of Defence, in which 
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every Swiss above the age of forty-five is enrolled, and in which he re- 
mains until age incapacitates him from further exertion. The total 
amount of this patriotic foree—like the Spartans of old, every Swiss 
feels he fights, when he does fight, for his institutions, and therefore 
fights with the purest feelings of patriotism—is 339,926 men; a large 
number for so small a commonwealth. Only the Bundesausug, how- 
ever, is on active duty, and the service of these is light and easy. Since 
their existence as a Federal body, the Swiss have earned as their own 
the motto of the English Volunteers, “Defence, not Defiance.” The 
policy of the government has invariably been unaggressive, and rarely 
has the army of Switzerland been called into the field. The arrogant 
claims of the late King of Prussia on Neuchatel was the last occasion 
on which the Swiss spirit was roused; but a show of popular indigna- 
tion sufficed to puff out the ambition of a Pourtales and the pretensions 
of the crowned Hohenzollern. 

Last upon the list, thongh by no means intending to make it occupy 
the least place, we introduce the British army. Constitutionally speak- 
ing, England has no permanent army. It exists simply on the per- 
mission or sufferance of Parliament. In the good old days, when our 
fathers loved and fought for freedom, Englishmen were jealous of the 
power which a standing military force gave the sovereign-commander; 
and they guarded themselves and their children against the possible 
tyranny of such a body of men by every measure they could devise. The 
Bill of Rights surrendered the British army entirely into the hands of 
the Parliament, and without the vote and sanction of the House of 
Commons not a single soldier could appear in our streets. Every year 
the government has to submit to this scrutinous body the number of 
men which, according to the estimates of the Commander-in-chief, will 
be required during the ensuing year for the protection of the country 
and its foreign possessions. If Parliament chooses to think the estimate 
too large, it draws its pen through the figures and reduces them at its 
pleasure. This is its power and privilege; and so conscious of it are the 
authorities of the War-Office, that when framing their demands they 
rarely indulge in exaggeration. Were they to do so, the lynx-eyes of a 
dozen reformers would be down upon them, and their estimates be 
rudely overhauled. Again, so watchful are the men of our Legislature 
over the birthright of every Englishman of whatever rank or position, 
that they steadily set their face against intrusting to any separate and 
arbitrary body the lives and liberties of their fellow-subjects. The Com- 
mon Law knows no distinction between a citizen and a soldier. For- 
merly, if a private7struck an officer, or committed any other offence 
in military eyes enormous and unpardonable, as subversive of all dis- 
cipline, the Common Law persisted in seeing in the act a simple 
assault or a breach of contract, and punished the offender accord- 
ingly. The Horse-Guards endeavoured to show how utterly impos- 
sible it was to maintain an effective army on such conditions. Long 
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and fierce were the debates which took place in the House of Commons; 
loud and subtle were the harangues of a Wyndham, a Pelham, and a 
Pulteney. Rome and its Pretorian guards were cited as historical illus- 
trations to prove how dangerous standing armies are to the “liberty of 
the subject,” and how necessary it was for every Englishman to resist 
such encroachment. It was the thin end of the wedge, they declared, 
which, if once inserted, every evil would ensue. After much discussion 
and the exhibition of much hot temper, a compromise was effected in 
the passing of the Mutiny Bill, which invested the Crown with large 
powers “to make regulations for the good government of the army, and 
to frame the Articles of War ;” and these now form the military code. 
But the operation of this act is limited to one year; so jealous was 
the House of the law and the liberty of the subject. Hemmed in, 
then, by wise and necessary restrictions, dependent upon a vote of Par- 
liament, and indirectly controlled by it, the army has become a recog- 
nised part of the Constitution. It is not our intention to enter into 
details of its organisation. It is a purely voluntary body, raised by en- 
listment. There is no conscription, no compulsion, used to fill its ranks; 
and though the tricks and stratagems of over-zealous recruiting-sergeants 
may have occasionally to be condemned, the recruit enters the dépét of 
his own free will and act, and has even time for repentance left him, if 
he regrets the step he has adopted. The total strength of the British 
army at the present day, is 148,242 men. These troops are scattered 
about in every part of the world—in Africa and Asia, America and Aus- 
tralasia, in India and China, at the Cape of Good Hope and along the 
Gold Coast, in Canada and the West Indies, in New Zealand and British 
Columbia, so vast and wide-spread are the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain. In addition to this regular army—75,000 of whom are 
serving, it should be observed, in India—there is a militia force consist- 
ing of upwards of 158,000 men, liable to so many days’ training in the 
course of the year. Nor must we lose sight of that young army of citi- 
zen-troops who have enrolled themselves for the defence of the country, 
and whose numbers are daily increasing. Already the Volunteers mus- 
ter 163,000 strong; and all of them, with the exception of some 20 
or 30,000, have been pronounced by Colonel M‘Murdo to be efficient 
and ready soldiers. 

Before concluding this paper, it will be worth while to study a little 
what may be called the “arithmetic of war;” and by way of aiding us 
in this task let us consult the following table. In it the population 
and revenue of each country are given—in round numbers of course— 
as well as the strength and expense of its army. 

As already remarked, standing armies are a material evil. By this 
table we see that, in Europe alone, no less than 4,690,000 able-bodied 
men are subtracted from the honest and civilising industries of life, and 
devoted to a profession of idleness in times of peace, and of slaughter 
and rapine in times of war. The cost of this colossal force is estimated— 
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and the estimate is considerably under the mark—at above 83,000,000/. 
sterling. But even these figures by no means represent the true cost. 





Country. 


Population. 


Army. 


Revenue. 


Expense. 





Austria 
Belgium . 


35,000,000 
4,500,000 


476,000 
100,000 


£31,000,000 
6,100,000 


£10,000,000 
1,300,000 


466,000 
14,960,000 


Denmark 

France 

Germany 
Great Britain . 
Greece 

Holland . 

Italy . 

Portugal. 

Prussia 

Russia P 
POMONA <6 be eis 
Sweden and Norway 
Switzerland . 
Turkey 


2,600,000 
35,000,000 
45,000,000 
28,800,000 

1,000,000 

3,300,000 
21,800,000 

3,500,000 
18,400,000 
73,900,000 
16,300,000 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 
35,000,000 


23,000 
750,000 
503,072 
148,000 

18,000 
57,000 
300,000 
16,640 
208,000 

1,200,000 
151,000 
156,000 
339,000 
459,000 


1,800,000 
69,100,000 


16,000,000 
207,000 
1,000,000 
4,600,000 
630,000 
5,500,000 
17,300,000 
3,400,000 
1,600,000 
134,000 
6,000,000 


70,000,000 
892,000 
8,200,000 
20,765,000 
3,300,000 
19,500,000 
42,200,000 
20,300,000 
8,300,000 
824,000 
12,000,000 




















Total . 326,600,000 | 4,694,000 | £314,276,000 | £83,093,000 











We have the sums as laid down in the various budgets, and drawn from 
the available income of the country. But were we to add the loans 
upon loans which have been and are being contracted to maintain these 
“uniformed obstructions” to the progress of the world, we should have 


a terrible and appalling total indeed. As it is, what a frightful incubus 
upon the healthy development of society is this vast organisation of 
stagnant energy! what a menace to the peaceful daily pursuits of 
the quiet citizen! Look abroad upon the face of the Continent at the 
present moment, and see how it tyrannises over the liberties of man- 
kind, while it eats up the resources of even the wealthiest kingdoms, 
threatening nearly all with poverty and bankruptcy. Every nation, in 
fear of its neighbour, maintains a force totally incompatible with its 
revenues ; and as to a majority of the states, the forces they do keep up 
are really inadequate for their defence. Yet the mania for vast and 
expensive armies and armaments increases instead of diminishing, and 
the chief study nowadays is how to make war more horrible and de- 
structive. How long this demoralising and restless rivalry will continue, 
how long this game will be played before it is “played out,” it is im- 
possible to say. The peoples must wait long, we fear, before the am- 
bitions of rulers will be satiated, or have substantial checks applied 
to them. Congresses may be convened, and plenipotentiaries gather 
round a green table ; but until another gospel is proclaimed than that 
preached by crowned heads and star-bespangled diplomatists, the idea 
of permanent peace and reduced armaments seems altogether hopeless 
and utopian. 








Manners to Mend. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


THE age, there is no use in denying the fact, is a tame one; or at least 
to us, contrasting it with the last, it seems so. Ci va piano va sano is 
our motto. Voltaire told the world a hundred years ago that virtue had 
fled from the human heart and taken refuge on the lips. However this 
may be, it is certain that vice nowadays wears a clean shirt (often with 
malachite studs in it), and is very particular about brushing its teeth 
and paring its nails. A wicked man blushes to wear his heart upon his 
sleeve. The profligate man in this era would be ashamed to be seen in 
the Haymarket. He shudders at the stories his elders tell him about 
the “finish” and the saloons of the theatres. He would be unutterably 
shocked were he caught by the police in a back-room in Jermyn Street 
punting at chicken-hazard. Drunkenness he scorns as a vice peculiar 
to the lower orders. Cool drinks and cigar-smoking, conducive as they 
are to slow sipping and deliberate emission of vapour-rings, have quietly 
put an end to duelling. An insulted man chews the cud of his wrong, 
and takes a slow polite vengeance by genteelly defaming his enemy out- 
of-doors, or slandering his neighbour's wife, or buying-up his bills, or 
criticising his works. You must not horsewhip a man nowadays. He 
will have you up to Bow Street,{and you will be sent to gaol. Ifyou 
kick an insolent cad, you are considered little better than a garrotter, 
and treated accordingly. You must not post him as a liar or a coward. 
If you do, he will have the law of you, and you will be cast in heavy 
damages. If you wish to throw vitriol over any body, or to exhibit agua 
lofana to a few of whom you wish to be rid, you must fling your missile 
from round the corner, and administer your poison in private. 

If a Colonel Charteris of our time were to be convicted at the Old 
Bailey of such a crime as that he was actually tried for, he would be as 
completely abandoned by his aristocratic acquaintance as the luckless 
William Roupell was lately repudiated by the politicians who sat by his 
side in the House of Commons and dined with him at the Pall-Mall 
clubs. He is not the “thing”—it is “bad form” to recognise a man who 
has been found guilty by a jury of his countrymen.’ ;Yet dukes and 
marquises, and earls and baronets, came forward to save Charteris from 
the rope he so richly deserved. He was a degraded brutal sensualist ; 
but he was a man of fashion, and enormously wealthy. In the present 
temper of society it is a matter for congratulation that neither his 
wealth nor his fashion would shield him from opprobrium and ostra- 
cism. I don’t say that there are no Chartcrises at present; but they keep 
under cover. In the beginning of the present century the ,hackney- 
coachmen on the Piccadilly stand used to earn a handsome revenue by 
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letting out the roofs of their vehicles to amateurs, who, from those points 
of vantage, were able to take sly peeps at the orgies going on in the 
saloons of Queensberry House. “ Old Q.” (the estimable Duke who used 
to wear raw beefsteaks in his nightcaps to induce a rosy complexion, 
and whose Tokay, at the sale after his death, fetched a hundred guineas 
a dozen) did not care for concealment. En grand seigneur he was as 
naughty as ever he chose, and made an open parade of his naughti- 
ness. He disdained even the demi-jour of Venetian blinds. He was 
wicked in the broad daylight; and when the shades of evening came, set 
his state chambers all a-blaze with light, that all London might be spec- 
tators of his scandalousness. But the existing generation would not 
tolerate “old Q.” His goings-on would be voted mauvais ton. When 
he flourished, the town only laughed at the disgraceful stories about him. 
Now they would shudder and turn pale. As with a Queensberry, so with 
a Lord Baltimore. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s coarse verses would 
fail to make him a favourite in Pall Mall. He would be probably ex- 
pelled his club for ungentlemanly conduct. The spectacle of the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan boozing over his bottle at Bel- 
lamy’s, or recling out of White’s at three in the morning drunk, would 
not be regarded as a humorous spectacle. People would protest against 
the scandal created by such a “degraded creature.” But it was not the 
fashion to be angry with such things in our grandmothers’ days. If 
Mr. Pitt came tipsy into the house, or a fashionable countess compro- 
mised herself with the Prince Regent, or a marchioness was detected 
cheating at cards, the esclandre was deemed to have met with sufficient 
castigation if Mr. Gillray the caricaturist issued a coloured etching on 
the event from Mrs. Humphrey’s shop in St. James’s Street. Now that 
we are virtuous, and hide our heads behind the cupboard-door when we 
wish to indulge in cakes and ale, or are desirous that ginger should be 
hot in the mouth, Mr. Pitt’s extra magnum, the countess’s faux pas, and 
the marchioness’s card-sharping, would be dilated upon in awfully in- 
dignant leaders in the penny papers. Go and look at Gillray’s carica- 
tures of “ Wouski,” of ‘ Black Jack’s delight,” of “ Faro’s daughters,” 
and you will see that dissipation the most flagrant and depravity the 
most inveterate were regarded in the good old times only as merry and 
convivial jests. 

In two remarkable instances during the last century the absolutely 
hideous excesses of two ugly, eminent, unscrupulous men were pardoned 
by their contemporaries for the sake of their commanding genius and of 
the real usefulness to the interests of their country of which their tre- 
mendous mental attainments were productive. Our great-grandmothers 
were not, as has been hinted, squeamish; but they were for a time 
frightened from their;propriety by the well-nigh unutterable wickedness 
of Mr. Jack Wilkes. He was rather too much for a family nation. 
There was no question of straining at a gnat in his case. A whole 
drove of camels had to be swallowed if his moral turpitude was to be 
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overlooked. He was swc/ an out-and-out blackguard. The exploits of 
the monks of Medmenham, the publication of the Essay on Woman, 
his gambling escapades, his duels, his debts, his impiety, and his crass 
debauchery, were as so many dead flies in the ointment of his undoubted 
wit, sagacity, and eloquence. But this irremediable vagabond was useful 
to his country. From scoundrelism (fully justifying in his person the 
Johnsonian dictum) he took refuge in patriotism ; and as a patriot, not 
Hampden, not Pym, not Milton, not Sidney, not Russcll—the mighty 
men of blameless lives—did their work better than this most flagitious 
Jack. Number forty-five of the North Britain covered a multitude of 
sins. That famous decision asserting the illegality of general warrants, 
which he was directly the means of procuring, wiped out the remem- 
brance of his peccadilloes—thrice miile e tre as they were in number. 
The members of the honourable house, who had not refused to associate 
with Hanbury Williams, and who could remember when the prodigy of 
libertinism Wharton, and the scarcely less monstrous Bolingbroke, sat in 
the peers, could not stomach Jack Wilkes: at least they made the pub- 
lication of his most foul and petty libel a stalking-horse for political 
animosity, and expelled him from amongst them. By the great ones of 
the earth, who led, as a rule, but very questionable lives, Wilkes was 
scouted ; but it is not too much to say that for years he was the darling 
and almost the idol of the most respectable, decorous, church-going 
people in London. Respectability forgot all for the sake of number 
forty-five and the suppression of general warrants. They elected Jack 
Wilkes alderman ; they elected him Lord Mayor; they painted his re- 
pulsive lineaments on sign-boards ; and when he was old and broken, the 
corporation, true to its early love, and more grateful than corporations 
generally are, comfortably settled him down in the snug berth of Cham- 
berlain to the City. Thus he made a good end of it; and let us hope that 
he purged, left off sack, and lived cleanly like a gentleman. 

The dawn of the French Revolution offered, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury afterwards, a curiously parallel instance of unbounded moral worth- 
lessness being pardoned for the sake of great public utility in a moment 
of dire emergency. Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, Count de Mirabeau, was to 
the full as witty as John Wilkes. In natural abilities, in mental culture, 
in eloquence, in political knowledge, he undeniably surpassed the English 
demagogue. He was even uglier than Wilkes, whose face, as etched by 
Hogarth, is that of Pan with a cast in his eye, who has laid down his 
pipes, and is about to utter an epigram. Mirabeau describes himself, 
doubtless with justice, as a “tiger marked with the smallpox.” In 
depravity and cynicism the ex-monk of Medmenham was not fit to hold 
a candle to him. The Essay on Woman (it may be presumed from 
what sparse notices have come down to us, for there is every reason to 
believe that the real book is happily lost, and that the copies said to 
exist are only spurious catch-pennies) was dull and decorous in com- 
parison with the Hrotikon Biblion. Mirabeau absolutely made a living 
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in Amsterdam and London by the composition of infamous books. His 
carcer had been one long shame. He had lain in fifty gaols in twenty 
different countries. He had been sentenced to death by the parliament 
of his native province, and beheaded in effigy. Bankrupt, beggared, 
diseased, at perpetual warfare with his father, branded as a rowe and an 
adulterer, he was justly considered as a disgrace to his order, and a 
social as well as political outlaw. A time came, however, when this 
abandoned man could be useful. It is recorded that when he first made 
his appearance in the tribune of the Legislative Assembly, of which he 
had been elected a member, a howl of execration arose from the audi- 
tory. His colleagues fell away from him, as from one stricken with the 
plague. The infamy of Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, hero of so many /eftres 
de cachet, and author of the Erotikon Biblion and the Lettres a Sophie, 
was too recent. Yet he dominated all this repugnance. He passed 
unblushing through all this ignominy. He was useful, and he became 
essential. When the ship is sinking, one does not ask whether the man 
who volunteers to swim to shore with a hawser and rig a boatswain’s 
chair, has been vaccinated, or has been a regular attendant at Sunday- 
school. The ship Royal Lily was breaking to pieces, and it was thought 
that this rapscallion of genius could weather the storm. It was not only 
the masses, the democrats, the republicans that -were to be, that hung 
on Mirabeau’s words, cheered them to the echo, and offered incense to 
him as though he had been a demigod ;—the gentle Marie Antoinette 
had to bring herself to daily and almost hourly correspondence and 
converse with this monstrous man. Ten years before, she would as soon 
have thought of foregathering with a lacquey. He died in the fulness 
of his new fame, mourned by thirty millions of people. The honours 
reserved for sovereigns were paid to his remains, and he was buried in 
the Pantheon. To the last he preserved his vices ; but had he been as 
openly profligate in middle age as he had been in youth, it would not 
have mattered to his countrymen one liard. He was necessary ; there 
was no man but he to do the work, and he did it. It was only perchance 
because Heliogabalus was a fool that the Romans abhorred him. 

And yet it is to be hoped the present age would reject a Mirabeau 
or a Jack Wilkes. Would contemporary voters elect the last to be Lord 
Mayor? Would a house of notables endure the presidency of the first ? 
The reasonable assumption is that they would not. Conduct, conduct, 
conduct, are imperatively called for. When Rome burns, Nero must 
play the fiddle under the bed-clothes. If Commodus wishes to enter 
the lists as a gladiator, he must have the ring in his own park, or put 
on the gloves to box with the Chicken in his study, and give out to the 
world that he is reading Huxley or Darwin. There must be no court- 
circular about the doings at Capri while Tiberius is enjoying his z7//eqgia- 
‘ura. As in politics we find that the art of “making things comfort- 
able” has been brought, under the existing consulate, to the highest 
pitch of perfection, so has the convenient system of “keeping things 
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quiet” attained universal popularity. Whatever you do, don’t make a 
noise about it. I remember once having an action of law which, the 
right being clearly on my side, I fondly hoped to win in a canter. I 
went down to Guildhall, where the case was to be tried, full of pleasure- 
able anticipations, and prepared to prove, when I was put into the 
witness-box, a tremendous amount of turpitude against the defendant. 
I found the lawyers had been putting their heads together, as the phrase 
is, and IT was just conning the inscription on Lord Mayor Beckford’s 
monument, when my own counsel came and touched me on the shoulder. 
“Was there no way of settling matters?” he asked. “ Settling! why 
settle ? had I not right on my side, and would not a British jury pro- 
perly appreciate a plain unvarnished tale?” “ Yes, that was all very 
well. I had certainly a very strong case, and ought to get a verdict ; 
but then, only consider the disadvantages of publicity. The case would 
get into those confounded penny papers, and might, by perverted and 
malevolent ingenuity, be twisted and turned in a hundred ways to my 
detriment.” I was about to reply, with some complacency, that I gained 
several hundred pounds a year by writing in a penny paper myself; 
but then I remembered that there were a number of penny papers in 
which I did not write. I had had some experience of “perverted and 
malevolent ingenuity ;” and I finally consented to a paltry compromise, 
thus tacitly recognising the expediency of “ keeping things quiet.” 

Ofcourse the great question that arises from the foregoing consider- 
ations is to ascertain whether the cause of national virtue and morality 
has benefitted by the undeniable decorum and decency which have of 
late made themselves apparent in public manners. Is hypocrisy prefer- 
able to open and undisguised vice? Have men and women a chance of 
really becoming good because the accepted usages of society compel 
them, under pain of banishment, to seem good? Is a petite maison in 
the suburbs better than the orgies of the “ Rose” and the “ Key”? Is 
it beneficial to the wellbeing of the commonwealth to assume a virtue, 
even if we have it not? I think that the verdict must be given in 
favour of judicious simulation. Evil examples are at least avoided; 
evil communications have no longer unbridled license to corrupt good 
manners; public nuisances are abated; the contagion of universal laxity 
of manners is at least kept within some bounds by quarantine regula- 
tions and sanitary cordons. But then, are there not people who declare 
that wherever you have a lazaretto you domiciliate the plague, and who 
point to the Republic of Venice, which, obstinately refusing to keep up 
a quarantine establishment, was virtually exempt from the ravages of 
the great scourge of the Middle Ages? 

And it is again to be considered that, as was stated at the com- 
mencement of this paper, the age is tame. The presence of a Lady on 
the throne has made ruffianism, open libertinism, coarse language, and 
even practical joking unpopular. England has become one large drawing- 
room; though perhaps in the kitchen there is not altogether the best of 
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company, and a few roughs and ragamuffins may be hovering about the 
strect-door. Moralists have been so long crying out “ manners to mend,” 
that we have taken at last to mending them in good earnest. All these 
millions of tracts which have been distributed these ever-so-many years; 
all these speeches and exhortations that have been delivered on lecture- 
platforms and at tea-meetings (I don’t speak of churches and chapels, 
for those our ancestors possessed); all these deliberations of Social- 
Science Congresses and British Associations; all these essays—humor- 
ous, pathetic, and didactic—that have flooded our monthly, weekly, and 
daily literature and journalism; all this wisdom culled from blue-books 
and the reports of school, factory, and sanitary inspectors; all these 
speeches at farmers’ clubs, mechanics’ institutes, and provincial athe- 
neeums; all refuges, asylums, penitentiaries, homes, associations, indus- 
trial schools, young men’s christian associations, cabmen’s clubs, youths’ 
institutes, cheap restaurants, coffee-shops, city-missions, and mothers’ 
meetings—have surely not been wholly in vain. The palpable result is, 
that we are all on our good behaviour. There never was a time when 
so many civil things were said to people by other people. The comic 
publications have, within the last dozen years, commendably abstained 
from cruel personal satire, from outrageous caricature, and from boister- 
ous merriment. Their conductors sensibly argue that they don’t want 
to get into hot water; and that as their publications go into families and 
are read by women and children, it would be in the highest degree un- 
becoming to give insertion to any matter which could be offensive to 
the young and to the gentle sex. Papers that used to make us laugh 
are now so delicately written as to appear well-nigh dull. This is surely 
another proof of an improvement in the manners of the age. The same 
progressive refinement and avoidance of strong language must be visible 
to every one in the leading-articles in the daily and weekly press. There 
were days when the 7%mes newspaper called WILLIAM CoBBETT a “ mis- 
ereant” and a “ruffian bone-grubber” (the last from his having brought 
the remains of Tom Paine from America); and Cobbett retorted by say- 
ing that he should live to see Baines, the Editor of the Zimes, exiled, 
and to spit upon his grave. Here is a specimen of Mr. Cobbett’s strong 
writing. He is speaking of the Courier newspaper, which, after long 
silence, had feebly replied to one of his diatribes: “Like a stubborn 
and hardened thief under the lash of the beadle, it long bit its lips and 
writhed its limbs, seeming resolved not to cry out; but at last came a 
stripe in a tender part, and forth it bellowed its vices, mingled, thief-like, 
with hes and curses.” What dreadfully tngenteel invective is this: fine, 
sounding Saxon, if you will, but unpardonably coarse. Here is another 
bit of our Cobbett, so shockingly unrefined that I am almost afraid to 
transcribe it. He is describing the operation of bread-making: “Talk 
indeed of your pantomimes and gaudy shows, your processions and in- 
stallations and coronations. Give me, for a beautiful sight, a neat and 
smart woman heating her oven, and setting in her bread. And, if the 
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bustle does make the sign of labour glisten on her brow, where is the man 
that would not kiss that off, rather than lick the plaster from the cheek of a 
duchess?” “The sign of labour!” “lick the plaster”—as though duch- 
esses were ever plastered, or required to be licked. Oh, Mr. Cobbett, 
Mr. Cobbett, what inexcusable vulgarity! But what could you expect 
from a person who spoke of the revered contributors to the celebrated 
journal published in Albemarle Street as the “ dottrel-headed old shuffle- 
breeches of the Quarterly Review 2”? The man was for a short time M.P. 
for Oldham, to be sure; but then had he not kept a shop and been a 
common soldier? Not Milton, not Dryden, not Steele, not Junius, not 
Burke, surpassed him in the art of writing pregnant English prose; but 
he was an utter vulgarian and a low fellow, of course. 

I had the other day some thirty volumes of the Lraminer, ranging 
from 1810 to 1830, given to me. Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt must have 
written in the earlier numbers; Fonblanque and Forster in the later 
ones. I was in raptures; but the style was painfully coarse. On my 
shelves, too, I have a good store of old Blackwoods and Frasers bound 
up. How coarse were Wilson and Hogg and De Quincy, Maginn and 
“Oliver Yorke,” Carlyle and Thackeray! You see that we have mended 
our manners, and this kind of prose is no longer tolerated. There are 
lines in the Ingoldsby Legends that ring somewhat embarrassingly 
now. Even Tom Hood, all pure-hearted soul as he was, rode some- 
times in his minor poems a frisky Pegasus. Captain Marryat was 
irresistibly funny; but he was occasionally quite as broad as Paul de 
Kock. My Lord Byron has written stanzas that—but hush: I must be 
cautious. 

I recognise as a very good and grand thing the softening, the re- 
finement, the quiet elegance that so strikingly characterise modern liter- 
ature and journalism, and which are, of course, but the reflex of the 
physical and moral amelioration which has taken place in the manners 
of the people. The coarse language of bygone newspapers and maga- 
zines was in accordance with the general coarseness of social life in 
England. Billingsgate went out with cock-fighting, bull-baiting, the 
pillory, three-bottledom, and other enormities. Euphemism, or Della- 
cruscanism, or whatever else you choose to call the modern style, came 
in with finger-glasscs, table-napkins, epergnes, seltzer-water, broughams, 
boys and buttons, and carte-de-visite albums. I do not watch the amaz- 
ing increase in polite taste and gentility of deportment without alarm. 
I belong to the old school (there were dunces, if you please, in that old 
school, as well as captains and head-boys): but I see that the feeling 
ofthe age is against me; and ifthe world advances in its polite progress, 
and grows much geniceler, I am very much afraid (the Ethiopian failing 
to change his skin and the leopard his spots) that I shall starve. 
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A §apless Queen. 


Tue story of the Queen of Denmark, who has been hitherto supposed 
to have loved “not wisely but too well,” has just been told by Sir Las- 
zelles Wraxall with considerable sympathy, great grasp of detail, and 
in such pleasant kindly fashion as must commend his work alike to 
the historical student and the reader for mere amusement. His pecu- 
liar claims on our attention lie, moreover, in the perfectly new evi- 
dence he adduces; in the special permission he has had granted him to 
examine the private archives of Copenhagen; and in the fact of the 
private journals of his grandfather Sir N. W. Wraxall containing much 
relating to the queen which has not been hitherto known, or if known, 
forgotten. The journals and correspondence of this gentleman have 
been ransacked by his grandson; all works connected with the subject, 
and many a Rtas pamphlet and chap-book, have been consulted; 
an affecting letter written by the poor queen on her deathbed to her 
brother (George III.) is now published for the first time, by permission 
of its present holder the Duchess of Augustenberg; and the result is 
that one more historical cloud is dispelled, and the innocence of Caroline 
Matilda is established in the minds of all readers who allow their judg- 
ment to be tempered by feeling, or who do not turn a deaf ear to aught 
differing from their preconceived theories and settled ideas. The post- 
humous child of a vicious father (that Frederick Prince of Wales whose 
memory is preserved by the stinging Tory epigram commencing “ Here 
lies Fred”); the strictly-trained daughter of an affectionate but preju- 
diced mother, whose very love for her children was hidden under a 
repellent coldness; the victim of a state-marriage at an age at which 
our own daughters are yet at school; the ill-used and injured wife of a 
husband whose character and conduct was a mixture of insanity, faith- 
lessness, and brutality,—this unhappy lady had to contend throughout 
her short life with sorrow, with jealousy, with malignity, and neglect. 
Few and evil indeed were the days of her pilgrimage. She was born 
July 11, 1751; married at fifteen to Christian VII., King of Denmark; 
cruelly banished from her palace and her capital at twenty; and died, 
not without a suspicion of poison, at twenty-three. Such is the sad 
epitome of the young life whose troubles we are about to pity, and 
whose enemies and persecutors the course of our history will compel us 
to denounce. Sir Lascelles Wraxall informs us that from her tenderest 
years Caroline Matilda displayed an endearing vivaciousness, and a 
sweetness of temper which won the affections of her attendants. Her 
person was graceful; her manners elegant; her voice sweet and melo- 
dious ; and her countenance prepossessing. In addition to these per- 
sonal charms, her mental attainments were of no mean order; her dis- 
position was amiable, and her beneficence and liberality extensive. Her 
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knowledge of English literature was comprehensive; her diction pure; 
her elocution graceful. She spoke German, French, and Italian fluently, 
and had a marked taste for, and was a proficient in, music. 

Some letters addressed to her young friends give us an insight into 
the unaffected character of the young princess, and show us that her 
keen wish for private friendship was as sincere and ardent as was her 
dislike for formal ceremony, and her gentle scorn for court-etiquette. 
These very qualities, fascinating as they must have seemed to the 
correspondents and companions of the future Queen of Denmark, 
became, however, so many weapons in the hands of her encmies, and 
gave colour to the scandal of which she was the victim. 

Towards the close of 1764, the Danish ministry opened negotiations 
to obtain for Prince Christian the hand of his cousin Caroline Matilda; 
and in his speech from the throne on January 10th, 1765, George ITI. 
informed the nation that he had “agreed with the King of Denmark to 
cement the union which has long subsisted between the two crowns” 
by the marriage of the Princess Caroline Matilda to the Prince Royal 
of Denmark. The faithful Commons expressed their pleasure, remark- 
ing somewhat inconsequently, that as the approaching nuptials would 
“strengthen the ancient alliance between the crowns of Great Britain 
and Denmark, it would thereby add security to the Christian religion.” 
The princess soon after this made her début at court, opening the ball 
given at St. James’s in honour of his majesty’s birthday on the fol- 
lowing 18th January. She regarded her approaching fate with little 
pleasure ; the prospect of an entire separation from her family filled 
her with sorrow; and her attendants remarked that after the alliance 
was declared, she became disquieted, pensive, and reserved. A conver- 
sation she held at this time with her aunt the Princess Amclia throws 
some light on her feelings. The latter was on the point of departure 
for Bath, when Caroline Matilda, who had never been farther from the 
metropolis than Windsor, said, “I wish most heartily I could obtain 
permission to accompany you, as nothing would give me more pleasure 
and satisfaction than to travel in my native country; but this indul- 
génce I cannot expect, since princesses of the blood royal, like Cockneys, 
seldom go beyond the bills of mortality.’ To which the Princess 
Amelia replied, “I daresay it will not be long before you see more of 
England, and some foreign country into the bargain.” “I guess what 
you mean,” replied Caroline Matilda; “ but perhaps it would be more 
happy for me to remain as I am, than to go so far for a prince I never 
saw. ‘To be, or not to be, that is the question,’ ” 

The death of Frederick king of Denmark, and the accession of 
Christian VII. on January 14th, 1766, seems to have rather expedited 
than delayed the marriage; for it took place at the Chapel Royal of St. 
James’s at half-past seven on the first evening in the following October, 
the Duke of York acting as proxy for the King of Denmark. Next 
morning her majesty set out from Carlton House for Harwich at a 
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quarter past six, weeping bitterly as she took leave of her mother in 
Pall Mall. The latter gave her a ring with the inscription, “ Bring me 
happiness,” which she was observed to gaze at long and pensively 
throughout her journey, as if with a sad foreboding of the fearful fate 
in store for her at Copenhagen. Landing at Rotterdam and passing 
through Utrecht, she was welcomed at Altona in the name of her con- 
sort by Baron von Dehn, under whose escort she journeyed to the 
capital. 

We can only touch briefly upon the antecedents of her bridegroom. 
He had from an early age been trained and tutored, disciplined and 
tortured, by his tutor Reventlow; was beaten in public, and presented 
to the crowds who came to worship the rising sun in the shape of the 
heir to the crown; “a very graceful and handsome boy with tear- 
swollen eyes, who tried to read in his tyrant’s face whom he should 
address.” He could play the piano, could dance a minuet, and com- 
manded a review when he was seven years old; but, on the other hand, 
he was taught nothing pertaining to his duties as a sovereign; knew 
nothing of the relations of Denmark with foreign countries, or the mode 
of government employed in his own; never learnt to manage his own 
expenses ; and when he ascended the throne, had never spent a ducat 
for himself. During his father’s illness he had been very sad, which 
the courtiers had regarded as a sign of sensibility ; but those who were 
intimate with him knew that he was oppressed by the fear of reigning. 

Once on the throne, however, the result of his strict education showed 
itself in his determination to indulge in every vice, out of sheer obsti- 
nacy. Having nominated his ex-governor chief gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and bestowed upon him the Order of the Elephant, the htghest 
in Denmark, he appointed Von Sperling, a nephew of Reventlow, his 
third equerry. This young gentleman was older than his master, and 
had contrived to acquire his confidence and friendship. He was a 
thorough debauchee, who filled the prince’s mind with dangerous know- 
ledge, and contrived to influence his imagination and corrupt his heart. 
Indulgence in low amours, vulgar horse-play, and coarse practical jokes; 
undignified squabbles with the pages and officers of his court; argu- 
ments for and against religious truth, belief in which the strictness of 
his education forbade him to shake off, and the tenor of his vices in- 
clined him to deny;—such were the pursuits of King Christian VII. 
during the months which elapsed between his accession and his mar- 
riage. His cousin, Prince Charles of Hesse, remonstrated with him in 
vain; and we learn that it was confessedly in the hope of conquering the 
king’s “insurmountable wish to break out into debauchery,” that the 
marriage with Caroline Matilda was hurried on. _Bernstoff, Reventlow, 
and Moltke formed a triumvirate council of state at this time, who 
attended the king twice a week, and seldom allowed him a choice of 
opinions. The discussions were carried on in the most tedious form, and 
many were of opinion that this was purposely done in order to disgust 
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the king with governing. Reventlow, whose rough mode of education 
was not forgotten, felt that his grasp of power was more insecure than 
he could wish, and sought a supporter in Sophia Magdalena, the king’s 
grandmother, who had exercised great influence over public affairs dur- 
ing the sixteen years of her husband’s reign, and would have gladly 
done the same now. She cordially detested Count Moltke, for having 
contrived to keep her from meddling in affairs of state during the last 
reign; and having coalesced with Reventlow, she contrived to obtain 
from the king the discharge of the latter's colleague, who was dismissed 
without a pension, and retired to an estate which had been given him 
by Frederick V. Meanwhile intrigues and state-business flourished 
apace. The king’s step-mother, Juliana Maria, strove for power against 
his grandmother; a protégé of the latter, Danneskjold Samsée, was ap- 
pointed to the privy council in Moltke’s place, and immediately plotted 
against Bernstoff, who triumphantly refuted his charges; the two sisters 
of the king were married, the younger to the Prince Charles of Hesse 
already named, the elder to the hereditary Prince of Sweden. The 
sober Danes were scandalised at the king’s orgies. He had, in the pur- 
suit of his ignoble pleasures, been more than once taken into custody; had 
broken glasses and furniture, beaten watchmen, and deservedly earned a 
character for unbridled rouéism. Still, when the news reached him that 
Caroline Matilda was arriving, he hastened to Roeskilde, four German 
miles from the Danish capital, to meet her. The young queen was con- 
ducted to the palace of Fredericksberg, close to Copenhagen; and on the 
8th of November made her solemn entrance into the capital, after which 
the marriage-ceremony was performed in the palace-chapel. Orders and 
titles were distributed, and a large silver medal struck in honour of the 
event, and the young queen won golden opinions from all manner of 
men. Even the Danish author of the Secret History admits that he 
was charmed with the appearance of the ill-fated princess; and adds, 
“Every thing she saw was grandeur and festivity; she was received 
like a divinity, and almost worshipped.” The English envoy wrote 
home thus: “The princess scems to gain approbation and affection 
wherever she shows herself; and those more closely connected with her 
praise unanimously her disposition and conduct.” To which the Court 
of St. James’s warningly replied: “Her majesty is entering upon the 
most important period of her life. At so tender an age she has been 
sent forth alone into a foreign distant ocean, where it will be neces- 
sary to exercise the highest caution and good sense, and to steer with 
thoughtful attention.” Whatever may have been the impression she 
made on the hearts of the people, she failed in winning the affection of 
her libertine spouse. Reverdil says of him: “A royal person in his 
bed appeared to him rather an object of respect than love.” Ogier, the 
sharp-sighted French envoy at Copenhagen, writing to Paris on the 
25th of November, seventeen days after the marriage, remarked : “ The 
princess has produced hardly any impression on the king’s heart ; and 
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had she been even more amiable, she would have experienced the same 
fate. For how could she please a man who most seriously believes that 
it is not fashionable for a husband to love his wife ?” And at a state- 
dinner only four days subsequently to the marriage, it was observed by 
some two hundred guests, that the rosy bloom on the young queen’s 
cheeks had disappeared; that she looked thoughtfully at her mother’s 
parting gift, and sighed heavily as she read its motto, “ Bring me happi- 
ness.” Her uneasiness was observed to increase day by day, until the 
king’s favourite, Count Holck, called Christian’s attention to it; when 
he replied, “ Qwimporte? It is not my fault; I believe she has the 
spleen. Passons la-dessus.” ; Theatricals and masked balls, reckless ex- 
penditure, and pucrile amusements occupied the court; the king himself 
playing in Voltaire’s Zaire, a drama exactly suited to his taste. Amidst 
the dissatisfaction of the people and the outspoken complaints of his 
ministers passed the first winter of the reign of Christian VII.; and to 
such a height had his unpopularity reached, that a German preacher 
delivered a sermon against the person of the king and the occupations 
of his court. 

What Caroline Matilda thought of her reception and surroundings 
we gather from her graphic and charming letter to her favourite brother, 
the Duke of York. She said, after describing her journey and arrival, 
“The king’s youth, good nature, and levity require no great penetration 
to be discerned in his tastes, amusements, and favourites. He seems all 
submission to the queen, who has got over him such an ascendency as 
her arts and ambition seem likely to preserve. Her darling son, whom 
she wished not to be removed a step farther from the throne, is already 
proud and aspiring as herself. I have been more than once mortified 
with the superior knowledge and experience for which the queen takes 
care to praise herself, and offended at the want of respect and attention 
in the prince. As such unmerited slights cannot be resented without 
an open rupture, I rather bear with them than disunite the royal family, 
and appear the cause of court-cabals by showing my displeasure. It 
seems the king teaches his subjects, by example, the doctrine of passive 
obedience. Few of the courtiers look like gentlemen; and their ladies 
appear, in the circle, inanimate, like the wax-figures in Westminster 
Abbey.” The careless unstudied humour of this description is as re- 
markable as the clear-sighted penetration into motives, and the calm 
good sense of the passages preceding it, and confirms the estimate of 
Caroline Matilda’s character which her earlier letters inspire. None of the 
matrimonial differences of the royal couple had come prominently before 
the court up to this time; and when, in the April following, Christian 
was attacked by a scarlet-fever said to be infectious, the queen at- 
tended him devotedly day and night until he was out of danger. Soon 
after this, doubts were first entertained as to the king’s sanity. Prince 
Charles hinted his suspicions to Bernstoff, who at once confirmed them, 
saying Count de St. Germain had spoken to him about it, and said, “ The 
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king has a singular and very rare malady; in French we call it fou de 
cour.” The inexperienced Caroline Matilda, yielding to the advice of 
her grand mistress, the Frau von Plessin, now put on a coy reserve 
and an assumed coldness to her hot-blodded husband; and this treat- 
ment, instead of making him more in love with his beautiful young wife, 
as was anticipated by the plotting lady-in-waiting, drove him to a state 
bordering upon madness. He determined to make a tour in Holstein, 
refused to permit the queen to accompany him, and the first serious 
quarrel took place. This was patched up by the king writing his wife 
a number of affectionate letters, which were composed by Reverdil, the 
consistent friend of both. The sudden death of the Duke of York while 
travelling in France, and the information of the flagrant infidelities of 
her husband, wherewith Juliana Maria maliciously kept her informed, 
aggravated the poor queen’s troubles; and on Christian’s return, the 
coolness between them was so great, that the king actually complained 
of his consort to his domestics. One of these suggested his majesty’s 
keeping a mistress, and the result was that a well-known /e/aira, called 
“ Stiefeleth-Kathrine” on account of her beautiful feet, was elevated to 
this disgraceful eminence. By this creature the king was led into the 
most horrible and open profligacy; and there seems little doubt that his 
incipient insanity was increased by his excesses. He was persuaded to 
break his way into low houses, the keepers of which had given Miladi 
offence, and to break their glasses, bottles, and windows; he was seen 
returning home from her house in a state of intoxication, and on the 
people recognising him, was pursued with hootings and insults to his 
palace-gates. This woman led the king into the streets (she dressed as 
an officer), and two courtiers in disguise; when they insulted the passers- 
by, and were thrashed several times. They destroyed some wretched 
hovels, threw the furniture into the streets, and drove out the resident 
nymphs with their sword-blades. The watch was called in; but, on 
recognising the offenders, declined to interfere, beyond protecting them 
from the indignation of the mob. The crime of the frail inhabitants 
of these impure /iys was that they had spoken with envious bitterness 
of Miladi, their successful rival. She was made a baroness; had an 
hotel given her; when the ministers interfered, and, having forced the 
necessary order from her weak lover, she was removed to Hamburg, 
where the obsequious Senate threw her into prison. 

Nor were the amusements in vogue within the palace itself more 
becoming to royalty. The king took a delight in being beaten by 
Count Holck ; in representing a criminal on the wheel while one of his 
favourites was the executioner, counterfeiting his movements with a roll 
of paper. Meanwhile the court-cabals increased; and all the little eddies 
caused by jealousies, diverse interests, and constant self-seeking, whirled 
with increased vigour about the king and queen. 

Now it is the Frau von Plessen who intrigues against Holck, the 
court-marshal, and failing in her attempts to have him supplanted, 
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was dismissed the court; now Frau von Berkentin, the governess of 
Prince Friedrich, who is sacrificed to the same intrigue; now the 
Saxon adventurer Von Saldern, who contrives that the king should visit 
foreign courts, the ostensible motive being that his majesty may be 
thereby induced to live more reputably; the true motive being that the 
Empress of Russia should be personally complimented by him upon the 
ratification of the exchange; now page of the chamber, Enevold Brandt, 
who privately denounces the selfishness of the favourite, Count Holck, to 
the king himself; now Holck, who turns the tables upon his accuser 
and has him dismissed the country. Upon the day after the court in- 
terlude last named, King Christian quitted the kingdom on his foreign 
travels, and Caroline Matilda, despite her entreaties to accompany him, 
was left surrounded by a bevy of court-ladies, most of whom were more 
or less of damaged reputation. The king’s visit to England was any 
thing but welcome to George III., who disliked his brother-in-law, and 
who had in vain tried to shirk the duty of playing host. The rooms in 
the stable-yard at St. James’s Palace were, however, re-furnished at a 
cost of 3000/. and despite the protest of Count Holck, that “ they were 
not fit to lodge a Christian,” the king made himself thoroughly at home 
in this country, squandered money from his carriage-windows, made 
himself adored by the mob; “hurried from one part of the kingdom to 
the other,” Horace Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann, “ without seeing 
any thing distinctly;” went often to the theatres, and “at the play of 
the Provoked Wife clapped whenever there was a sentence against matri- 
mony,—a very civil proceeding when his wife is an English princess.” 
He had the freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Company; a lying address on 
his “princely virtues” from the recorder of the City of London; and a 
grand dinner from its lord-mayor; and all this time was recklessly 
wasting the hardly-earned money of the poor Danes, who were not 
unnaturally grumbling at home. His queen, having no taste for the 
society of the frail ladies already named, lived in strict retirement, 
devoting herself to her child, towards whom she felt a truly maternal 
affection. One of her letters to her aunt the Princess Amelia, written 
at this time, shows that she was kept well informed of her husband’s 
transgressions. She says: “I wish the king’s travels had the same 
laudable objects as those of Cyrus; but I find that the chief visitors of 
his majesty are musicians, fiddlers, and other persons designed for some 
employments still more inglorious : what a wretched level! His evenings’ 
amusements are still more disgraceful, since delicacy and sentiment 
cannot be supposed to dignify such transient gratifications. Had I not 
already experienced his fickleness and levity at home, I could not have 
heard without emotion and disquietude of his divers infidelities abroad. 
But as it was the monarch, not the man, I received injunctions to marry, 
the consciousness of having strictly adhered in my duty to his majesty, 
and the respect I owe to myself, form a secret satisfaction which neither 
malice nor envy can deprive me of.” On the other hand, Juliana Maria 
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took care to keep the king’s mind poisoned against his consort, who was 
accused most falsely of being too intimate with her favourites, and of 
having driven, by her conduct, some of his most faithful nobles from 
the court. After Christian had enjoyed some weeks’ dissipation as the 
guest of Louis XV., he returned to Denmark; and it is noted that 
throughout his tour he had shown symptoms of insanity to such persons 
as were able to observe him closely, and that in his moments of ab- 
erration a glance from Holck recalled him to his senses. The three 
ministers who managed the affairs of state during Christian’s absence 
were Count von Thott, an honest and well-informed man; Count von 
Moltke, who had played a brilliant part in the last reign, and whose ambi- 
tion, despite his advanced age, was notorious; and Count Laurvig, who 
had ever sacrificed his reputation to his pleasures, and who had more- 
over an unenviable character for indiscretion in his conduct of import- 
ant affairs. Although there were no complicated court-intrigues under 
these ministers, the people were in a state of sullen discontent, partly 
at the continuation of the poll-tax, but principally at the national 
revenues being lavished on the king’s costly tour, and the progress 
of many important national works being arrested for lack of means. 
The chief object of the tour—the moral improvement of the king— 
had been a complete failure, and his indulgence in sensual pleasures had 
by this time completely undermined his moral as well as his physical 
powers. The poor queen in vain wrote to her aunt the Princess of 
Hesse-Cassel imploring her advice as to how the arts, devices, and 
aspiring views of the queen-dowager could be best thwarted: that lady 
declined to interfere in the royal feuds; and Count Holck continued to 
indulge in profligacy and further to corrupt the king. Fruitlessly did 
the powerful party raised against him seck to overthrow the arrogant 
favourite; it was not until John Friedrich Struensee exerted himself to 
the same end that state reform was inaugurated by Holck being removed. 
Struensee had been appointed travelling-surgeon to the king during his 
late tour, and had made himself so necessary to his majesty that he was 
appointed actual surgeon-in-ordinary, and subsequently state-councillor. 

The queen, be it. remembered, was humiliated by the insignificant 
part she played at court; was anxious to regain the king’s confidence; 
knew she could never do this as long as Holck remained in favour ; 
and disliked and distrusted all the other ministers. Struensee at first 
she hated, for he had endeavoured to reform the king by providing 
him with a sensible and well-informed mistress; and Holck seeing this 
forced the doctor upon her, that he might revel in her increased annoy- 
ance. It was not, therefore, until Struensee had cured her of a malady 
which affected her health and spirits, that his conversation and manners 
became even tolerable to her; and it was purely through the zealous, 
and in the end successful, efforts he made to reconcile the royal husband 
and wife, that an intimacy, fraught with such disastrous consequences, 
began. Next the crown-prince was attacked with small-pox, and the 
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doctor earned the gratitude of the queen by his skill in vaccinating and 
saving the life of her beloved boy. From this time his fortunes rose: he 
was appointed reader to the king as a reward for his skill, and steadily 
aimed at a powerful position at court. He now had frequent access to 
the queen; and ere long all the barriers which exalted rank opposes to 
individuals fell in turn. At last he ventured to thus address Caroline 
Matilda: “You require to give your confidence; and to whom could 
you better impart your sorrows than to your friends—to those from 
whom you can expect succour, owing to their ascendency over the king ? 
It is the misfortune of persons of your rank to have no equals, and to 
live among jealous people and valets. Mutual services establish a 
species of equality between you and the persons who are able to oblige 
you.” These words were spoken to willing ears. Caroline Matilda, as 
we have seen, from her earliest years had detested her rank; and she 
now unhesitatingly accepted the friendship proffered her, and granted 
Struensee familiarities which, as Reverdil said, “ would have ruined any 
ordinary woman.” They drove, rode, danced, and walked together. The 
scandal grew, and was doubtless fanned by the ever-watchful Juliana 
Maria. Had it been a great nobleman, it would have been different, 
whispered the scandal-mongers; but Struensee, doctor, reader, and coun- 
cillor, was not even an officer of the court; and since he showed himself 
every where, what position could he hold but one? Brandt, whose 
banishment we recorded just now, was recalled to court; Holck’s popu- 
larity was on the wane; Struensee was all-powerful; weighty changes 
were preparing, and the ground shook beneath the feet of many great 
gentlemen. Christian seemed sunk in gloom, and his malady steadily 
increased in strength; while Struensee daily augmented the number of 
his enemies by rendering the court bourgeoise, and keeping the nobility 
aloof. The ministry were accused of turning the king against any par- 
ticipation in government business, by producing unnecessarily dry and 
formal documents; the state-finances were, moreover, ruined; the public 
affairs and general welfare suffered from the inordinate number of cor- 
ruptly-appointed officials, and a regular trade was carried on in titles of 
honour and distinctions. These were the abuses which Struensee set 
himself to reform. He introduced the liberty of the press, suppressed 
the privy council, and virtually made himself grand vizier; remedied 
many abuses, and instituted improved forms of taxation. The general 
joy at these reforms was lessened by the fact that all the cabinet-crders 
appeared in German; and as it had not been customary to publish any 
decrees or government regulations, save those intended for the Duchies, 
in that tongue, an insult to the Danish nation was seen in Struensee’s 
Danish decrees being worded in a foreign language. He apologised by 
saying he had no time to learn Danish; but as Sir Lascelles Wraxall 
shrewdly remarks, there was surely nothing to prevent him from having 
his cabinet-orders translated into the national tongue. But one of the 
chief causes which led to his rapid overthrow was the abolition of the two 
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squadrons of royal horse-guards, who were picked handsome men, and 
officered by some of the best blood in the kingdom. They were abolished 
by a stroke of the pen; the officers, who could not be at once attached 
to other cavalry-regiments, were placed on half-pay; and the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates had the option of entering the foot- 
guards, or beginning the world anew. This was done under the pretext 
of economy ; but, according to Reverdil, Struensee’s real object was to 
form the cavalry himself. He had taken lessons in riding from old 
Astley when in England, was an accomplished horseman, and thought 
he would make a capital inspector-general. His vanity thus led him 
into one of the many personal errors by which the value of his sound 
political judgment was lessened. We have a melancholy picture of the 
poor demented king while these changes were being carried on around 
him. He would talk of killing, and affect a leaning towards suicide ; 
he would mourn his being “a little man,” namely, a weak and dependent 
man, and was subject to three distinct shades of mania which he indi- 
cated by three German expressions, thus: “I am confused” (ch bin 
confus); or else, “There is a noise in my head” (Hs rappelt bet mir); 
or, lastly, “I am quite beside myself” (Hr ist ganz dbergeschnappt); 
while his moral perceptions may be estimated by his remarking that 
Struensee was the queen’s cicisheo, and by his asking Reverdil whether 
he thought “the King of Prussia was intimate with Queen Matilda;” and 
saying, “Oh! Struensee,” when asked whom he described as King of 
Prussia. 

Having rapidly sketched the state of parties at the Danish court, the 
dissatisfaction of the people, the jealous anger of the nobles, the plot- 
tings of the queen-dowager, the wise statesmanship and foolish personal 
conduct of Struensee, the innocent imprudence of the queen, and the 
growing imbecility of the poor vicious-minded king, we must refer the 
reader to Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s volumes for the events immediately 
preceding the catastrophe which revolutionised the government, impri- 
soned the queen, and cost Struensee and Brandt their lives. After a 
ball at the palace on the 16th January 1772, and when, with the ex- 
ception of the conspirators, the whole court was asleep, guards were 
placed at all the entrances with orders that no one was to go in or out. 
Every thing was quiet in the palace, when, at four a.m., the hereditary 
prince, Guldberg, Rantzau, Eickstedt, Kéller, and the ex-valet Jessen 
assembled in the rooms of the queen-dowager, and proceeded from 
thence to'the chamber ofthe king. After exhibiting the most abject ter- 
ror, Christian was induced to sign orders by which Eickstedt was made 
@ major-general and commandant of the city; and Eickstedt and Koller 
had joint and almost unlimited powers intrusted to them. A foolish 
note was written to the poor queen, and orders given which sealed the 
fate of Struensee and Brandt, and a vast number of their relations and 
followers. It was half-past eight a.m. before all these imprisonments 
Were carried out; but meanwhile the most revolting scene had been 
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going on at Christiansborg. To Count zu Rantzau Aschlberg was in- 
trusted the odious task of arresting the queen. On his demanding 
admission to the royal chamber in the king’s name, the queen sprang 
out of bed in alarm, and, throwing on a few articles of clothing, cried 
to her women, “Make haste and summon Struensee; he must come 
directly!” and on hearing that the count was already arrested, she cried 
despairingly, “ Betrayed! lost! eternally lost!” After some reflection 
she ordered them to be admitted; and on reading the king’s note, threw 
it disdainfully on the floor and trampled upon it. 

“Ha!” she said, “in that I recognise the traitors and the king.” 
Rantzau implored her to submit to the king’s orders. “Orders!” she 
exclaimed contemptuously—* Orders about which he knows nothing, 
and which the most shameful treachery has extorted from his imbe- 
cility! No; a queen does not obey such commands!” After some fur- 
ther parleying, and when Rantzau’s entreaties had become menaces, 
she eried, “ Villain! is that the language of a servant to his monarch? 
to, most contemptible of men! Go; you are loaded with shame and 
disgrace; but I am not afraid of you!” Upon this Rantzau signalled to 
one of his followers to lay hands upon her; and after shrieks for help, 
an attempt to throw herself from the window, and a fierce struggle with 
two of these gallant officers, continued with the courage of despair, the 
poor queen, in a half-naked state, fell back fainting. She was conducted 
into an adjoining room, and dressed: after an interval of bitter weeping, 
recovering her calmness, she said, “Je n'ai rien fait: le roi sera juste.” 
_ During the journey she did not utter a word; but as the coach drove 
under the archway leading to the fortress of Kronberg, she started up 
and cried, “Great God! it is all over with me! The king has deserted 
me!” She had declared that she would not move a step unless she were 
allowed to take her children with her; but the prince-royal was not 
permitted to accompany her; and it was to the little daughter she was 
then suckling that she cried, after thanking Heaven for the relief gained 
from a flood of tears, “ You too here, dear innocent creature! Oh, in 
that case your poor mother is not utterly wretched.” Two days elapsed 
ere the unfortunate queen could be induced to take any food, or lie 
down on a bed; but after this she regained her calmness, and accepted 
her fate with resignation. The victorious queen-dowager meanwhile 
covered her victim with humiliations. Caroline Matilda, whose personal 
charms would have melted the heart of a ruffian, had been conveyed tv 
Kronberg with all the marks of contempt shown to the worst offenders. 
She was not allowed to have the necessary clothes to appear with de- 
cency, or preserve her from the inclement weather. She was bereft of 
all conveniences, as if she had been the lowest criminal; she was treated 
with consummate insolence by keepers and soldiery; and her rooms 
were such as would not have been awarded to her favourite dogs in the 
days of her prosperity. Under the head of “ What they said in Eng- 
land,” Sir Lascelles Wraxall gives us a graphic account of the prompt 
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action of Colonel Keith, the British envoy; the pertinent hints which 
appeared in the General Evening Post, the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
Public Advertiser, and the pungent Letters of “ Junius,” “Atticus,” and 
“Q.Q.,” in the same prints. 

Dark rumours were afloat that at a council of the Danish royal family 
proposals to execute the queen had been entertained. Colonel Keith, 
however, at once forced his way into the Christiansborg, and denouncing 
war against Denmark if a hair of her head were touched, despatched a 
messenger to England, and locked himself and his household up until the 
answer should arrive. And now comes the solitary unsatisfactory cir- 
cumstance connected with Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s most interesting book. 
An absurd regulation obtains at our Foreign Office that no state-paper 
may be inspected which bears date after 1760; and our author is con- 
sequently unable to acquaint us with the nature of Keith’s despatch. 
What public interest, or private susceptibility, could be injured by per- 
mitting—of course under proper restrictions—the historical student 
full access to the national archives, we leave our readers to decide. It 
seems an offensive exercise of official power, which we venture to opine 
ought only to be made public to be repealed. At the time of this sad 
intelligence reaching England, the Princess-Dowager of Wales was dan- 
gerously ill of the throat-complaint of which she subsequently died, 
and it was proposed that the family misfortune should be concealed 
from her. George ITI., however, thought otherwise; and saying: “ My 
mother z/7 know every thing, and therefore it is better that I should 
break it to her by degrees,” he forbade a levee half an hour before the 
time at which it was to begin, went direct to the princess, and was thus 
the first to publish his sister’s disgrace. It is said that the princess- 
dowager at once prayed for her own speedy dissolution, declared herself 
weary of the world, and forbade the name of “a certain princess” to be 
mentioned in her presence. In the absence of authentic intelligence 
from the government, fierce comments were made in the newspapers, 
and Junius, in a letter to Lord North, denounced the ministry and 
George III. for shameless indifference and neglect. Atticus, on the 
other hand, befouled the columns of the Public Advertiser with a scan- 
dalous libel on the absent queen; and Lord North, when questioned 
in parliament, answered, “that unless expressly ordered to do so by 
the House, he would not reveal so delicate an affair; that time would 
discover every thing and justify the ministry.” This justification has 
never taken place ; and it has been reserved for Sir Lascelles Wraxall 
to prove the innocence of Caroline Matilda, to show that the treatment 
she received was crucl and revolting; that not a tittle of trustworthy 
evidence was brought against her; and that the statements of the wit- 
nesses were either suppositions or wilful calumnies. In fairness to our 
author we refer our readers for full particulars of the trial to the volumes 
themselves. Our present task is to record the fate of the poor queen, 
and we have only to say that, despite appeals, petitions, and arguments, 
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Struensee and Brandt were convicted and barbarously executed, and the 
queen’s marriage dissolved upon evidence which ought not to have 
hanged a dog. Brandt suffered first; and after Juliana Maria had, 
telescope in hand, watched his awful fate from the towers of the Chris- 
tiansborg, she rubbed her hands joyously and exclaimed, “ Now comes 
the fat one” (Struensee)! Our sympathy for the latter is reduced to a 
minimum by his dastardly imputations on the honour of the queen; and 
we say, with Sir Lascelles Wraxall, that despite his sad end, “ he was 
not a tragic hero, and even the genius of Shakespeare would have failed 
to render him one.” 

After her sentence had been passed, Caroline Matilda was no longer 
regarded as queen; her name was effaced from the public prayers, and 
she became a stranger in the land over which she had reigned. Her 
close relationship with the King of England, and the attitude assumed 
by our representative, not improbably saved her life; and after the 
formal separation was pronounced, better rooms were assigned to her in 
the fortress, and she was permitted to take the air on the ramparts. 
She remarked with touching resignation, that as she was born to suffer, 
she found some consolation in being so soon marked out by the hand 
of adversity. “I may possibly live,” she added, “ to see Denmark dis- 
abused with respect to my conduct; whereas my poor mother, one of 
the best women that ever existed, died while the load of obloquy lay 
heavy upon her,* and went to the grave without the pleasure of a vin- 
dicated character.” 

Meanwhile the charges against Caroline Matilda had been for- 
warded to London, and our first lawyers agreed in saying that they 
considered them, in both a legal and a moral sense, frivolous and un- 
true. After menaces from England, and the threatened despatch of 
our fleet to the Danish shores; after unremitting exertions from Sir 
R. M. Keith our envoy, and his subsequent recall,—the regency gave 
way, and promised to set the queen at liberty; to repay her dowry ; to 
permit her to continue the title of queen; to allow her five thousand 
a-year, and let her go to Hanover, or any where else out of Denmark. 
She wished to live in England; but after a consultation at Buckingham 
House, it was thought too expensive, and it was settled that she should 
take up her residence at Celle in Hanover, George III. allowing her 
8000/. a-year. She wore nothing but black ; saying, “it was a debt she 
owed her murdered reputation ;” and after taking a heart-rending fare- 
well of her daughter, the little princess-royal, whom she had just nursed 
through the measles, she sailed on board the English frigate which had 
been sent for her, and so left Denmark for ever. At Celle she devoted 
herself to charity and literary pursuits; but was a prey to the most 
gnawing sorrow, as many a touching incident in her daily life goes to 
prove. It was nearly twelve months after the date of the letter last 





* Alluding to the scandal which had coupled her name with that of Lord Bute. 
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quoted, that Mr. N. W. Wraxall junior arrived at Celle. He had deter- 
mined to make a tour, and afterwards to publish an account of it; and 
having heard something of the Queen of Denmark’s sad fate when at 
Copenhagen, his interest was roused, and he determined to pay her 
majesty a visit. By extracts from his private journal we find that 
he was graciously received, and that the poor queen eagerly asked 
whether he had seen her children, how they were dressed, how the king 
and how his stepmother looked, «ec. 

After this visit, Mr. Wraxall proceeded leisurely through Hanover; 
and when at Altona was led to talk of Caroline Matilda and her suffer- 
ings, and strongly expressed himself both as to her unmerited punish- 
ment and in detestation of her enemies. This led to his being asked 
by a M. Le Texier, who spoke in the name of many Danish noblemen 
exiled from the court, “If he would be ready, and if he were disposed, 
to serve the Queen of Denmark?” The maladministration of the 
dowager-queen Juliana Maria, the unpopularity of the Prince Friedrich, 
and the imbecility of the king, would, it was thought, render an attempt 
to restore Caroline Matilda to the throne feasible; and on Mr. Wraxall 
saying he would devote his labour, and if necessary his life, to such a 
cause, he was intrusted with a well-known seal by Baron von Biilow 
(to convince the queen he was authorised to treat with her, as nothing 
was committed to paper in case he should be stopped and searched on 
the road), and despatched to Celle the accredited agent of the reaction- 
ary party. He was instructed to say that he and those for whom he 
spoke were willing to incur all the risks inseparable from the projected 
enterprise on three conditions : 

First, that she assured them of her willingness to return to Den- 
mark and to assume the reins of government, which the king was in- 
capacitated to direct in person. 

Secondly, that she engaged to coéperate with and to assist her 
adherents in every way and by every mode in her power. 

Thirdly, that she would endeavour to induce the King of Great 
Britain, her brother, to extend his protection and assistance towards 
the success of the enterprise. 

These stipulations were embodied in a letter and placed in the 
queen’s hands by Mr. Wraxall himself, with no small diplomatic skill. 
Her reply was a general agreement to the proffered terms, a promise to 
comply with the requests of her adherents, and a remark that, did she 
consult her own feelings, she would never revisit Copenhagen, where she 
had been treated so unworthily; but her duties as a mother and a queen 
inclined her to forgive these outrages, and to resume her station in Den- 
mark. This answer was deemed satisfactory by Baron von Biilow; the 
party had numerous and powerful friends in the army, the navy, the 
guards, the metropolis, and even about the person of the king, and they 
were sanguine of success. They besought her majesty to write to the 
King of England, to ask from him countenance and aid to the under- 
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taking. After an interval of negotiations, and journeyings to and fro, 
during which Mr. Wraxall donned various disguises, and had several ¢éte- 
a-téte conversations of the most private nature with the queen, he was de- 
spatched to London, charged with a secret mission to King George III, 
who had already heard of the projected attempt through letters from 
the queen. That prudent potentate, however, to prevent reflections 
from the court of Copenhagen in case the revolution were discovered or 
unsuccessful, thought it wiser to decline seeing Mr. Wraxall; but sig- 
nified his pleasure that every circumstance touching the business should 
be communicated to him on paper through Baron von Lichtenstein. 
The king’s answer to the propositions came through the same noble- 
man, was verbal, and to the following effect: “His majesty, relying on 
the means possessed by the Danish nobility attached to the queen his 
sister to effect her restoration, and having thoroughly considered their 
plans, consented to, and approved of, the intended attempt in her 
favour. But the existing treaties between the two courts of Copen- 
hagen and St. James’s did not allow him to lend any direct assistance 
toward its execution. He, therefore, would not advance any money at 
present, though he would not object to guarantee the restitution of the 
sums necessarily expended in his sister’s restoration after the comple- 
tion of the enterprise. Finally, he should not be induced by any en- 
treaties of the queen, or by the application of the Danish nobility, to 
affix his signature to a paper promising uid, or even expressing his 
approbation of the attempt itself.’ This singularly cautious reply was 
not received without some disappointment; but Mr. Wraxall affixed his 
seal and signature to four articles virtually in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty; and while preparations was being made for the decisive stroke; 
while this enthusiastic and faithful friend to Caroline Matilda held him- 
self in readiness to return to Germany, or to renew his application to 
George III.; while some of the first nobility of Denmark, Norway, and 
Holstein were assuring each other of their confidence of success,—the 
object of their solicitude, the queen whom they sought to reinstate, was 
smitten with fever and died. 

Her constitution had been enfeebled by anxiety as to the result of the 
movement in her favour, when the malady—caught by looking at the 
corpse of a favourite page, in defiance of the wishes of her ladies—seized 
her, to which she fell a victim. On hearing that the whole city was 
alarmed about her, and that even the Jews had offered up prayers on 
her behalf, she exclaimed, “ How this sympathy alleviates my sufferings !” 
And on learning that a child whom she had adopted was out of danger, 
she breathed the words, “Then I die soothed ;” and fell asleep, not to 
wake again, on 11th May 1775, at the age of twenty-three years. There 
were suspicions of poison; but Mr. Wraxall, writing immediately after 
the sad event, authoritatively repudiates them. After the prayers of the 
dying had been read to her, she said to her pastor: “ A. Rogues, I am 
about to appear before God: I protest that I am innocent of the crimes im- 
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puted against me, and that I was never unfaithful to my husband.” And 
the following affecting letter was written with the full knowledge that 
she was on the point of death: 

“ SrrE,—In the most solemn hour of my life, I turn to you, my royal 
brother, to express my heart’s thanks for all the kindness you have shown 
me during my whole life, and especially in my misfortune. 

I die willingly, for nothing holds me back—neither the youth, nor 
the pleasures which might await me near or remote. How could life 
possess any charms for me, who am separated from all those I love—my 
husband, my children, and my relatives? I, who am myself a queen 
and of royal blood, have lived the most wretched life, and stand before 
the world an example that neither crown nor sceptre affords any pro- 
tection against misfortune ! 

But I die innocent !—TI write this with a trembling hand, and feeling 
death imminent,—I am innocent! Oh, that it might please the Al 
mighty to convince the world after my death that I did not deserve any 
of the frightful accusations by which the calumnics of my enemies 
stained my character, wounded my heart, traduced my honour, and 
trampled on my dignity ! 

Sire, believe your dying sister, a queen, and, even more, a Christian, 
who would gaze with terror on the other world, if her last confession 
were a falsehood. I die willingly; for the unhappy bless the tomb. 

But more than all else, and even than death, it pains me that not 
one of those I loved in life is standing by my dying bed, to grant me.a 
last consolation by a pressure of the hand, or a glance of compassion, 
and to close my eyes in death. 

Still, I am not alone: God, the sole witness of my innocence, is 
looking down on my bed of agony, which causes me such sufferings. 
My guardian angel is hovering over me, and will soon guide me to the 
spot where I shall be able to pray for my friends, and also for my per- 
secutors. 

Farewell, then, my royal brother! May Heaven bless you, my 
husband, my children, England, Denmark,—the whole world! Permit 
my corpse to rest in the grave of my ancestors; and now the last, am- 
speakably long farewell from your unfortunate 

CAROLINE MATILDA.” 


Sir Lascelles Wraxall assures us that the authenticity of this letter 
is incontestable. It will convince many minds of the innocence of its 
unhappy writer more conclusively than would be possible by a volume 
of argument. And we cannot but congratulate the author of the three 
handsome volumes before us (Life and Times of Caroline Matilda) on 
having been the instrument whereby the dying queen’s prayer is ful- 
filled, and that after ninety years’ delay the world should be convinced 
by him that she did not merit the “frightful accusations” against 
which she so touchingly protests. P. 
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By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. LEDBITTER’S WALK. 


Mrs. GAuNnT was not in the habit of fainting. She had never been 
known to go into hysterics, and looked upon smelling-salts with con- 
tempt. Her opinion of ladies who “ felt the warm weather,” and who 
took refuge in fanning and foolery, was by no means flattermg; her 
notion in the summer being that you should “perspire and look plea- 
sant over it.” If by chance she came across a passage in a novel 
which spoke of a sensitive heroine giving way to her feelings in the 
conventional fainting fashion, the unemotional housekeeper would fling 
aside the book with many expressions of contempt for those who wrote, 
and those who read, such rubbish. But Mrs. Gaunt’s time came in 
due season; and when she did faint, it was in downright earnest, and 
her coming-to was tardy and distressing to witness. So thought Felicia 
Penrose, an upper-servant whom Mrs. Gaunt had been in the habit of 
treating less harshly than the other domestics of the house, and who 
flew to assist the housekeeper and apply the necessary restoratives to 
that lady. Almost directly Mrs. Gaunt became herself again; but there 
was a frightened look in her generally bold eyes, and a tremor pervad- 
ing her strong frame, which surprised Felicia, who was accustomed to 
class all attacks of this nature under the comprehensive title of “ fits.” 
According to Felicia’s experience, bed was the proper place for those 
who recovered from fits; but she would have been indeed a brave upper- 
servant who would have dared to suggest bed to Mrs. Gaunt. The 
housekeeper, after shuddering and throwing an alarmed glance over her 
shoulder, shook herself, and with a big sigh of relief became once more 
a very fair imitation, to a casual observer, of the Mrs. Gaunt of an hour 
back, though to sharp-eyed damsels, such as Felicia, the change was 
evident. 

Felicia Penrose was a heavy-eyed, black-haired housemaid with a 
tight waist and a trim figure, who had some time previously cast an eye 
of favour upon the genteel body-servant of her noble master. In 
Felicia’s eyes gentility was every thing; she was the ultra-conservative of 
the kitchen, a below-stairs Tory of the truest blue, and upon the low 
radjcal levelling spirit of “some folks”’—by which vague allusion it was 
well known to the whole establishment she pointed at the cook, a most 
independent person—she looked down with contempt and scorn. She 
was one of those unhappy servants who have the misfortune to come of 
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a family of “great respectability,” who thought itself disgraced by her 
entering service, and so on; consequently, by a judicious consideration of 
the feelings of her relatives in menial matters, combined with consider- 
able incompetency when it came to the higher domestic duties, Felicia 
contrived to pass her time agreeably enough, devoting much of it to caps, 
and maintaining a genteel whiteness of the hand which was highly be- 
coming. A somewhat deep and designing young woman was Felicia; 
but not sufficiently so to ensnare the heart of Mr. Ledbitter, who was 
always scrupulously polite; on occasion: even tender; but never com- 
mitted himself by a promise or any remark convertible into the sem- 
blance of one. Matrimonially considered, Lord. Glenburn’s valet was a 
highly desirable person. He was well off, of course. There was no 
proof that he possessed money; but it was generally believed by the 
Glenburn household that Mr. Ledbitter had put-by a goodly sum, which 
he had augmented by judicious investments. He was not at all the 
kind of man to retire and take a public-house, thought his acquaintance 
—that would be too common a sphere of action for him; he might pos- 
sibly go in for a large railway hotel, or do something extensive with 
refreshment contracts. But whatever he might do, it was very certain 
he would do it well; and Felicia Penrose pictured to herself a future of 
genteel comfort, when one evening the placid valet was more than ordi- 
narily bland and attentive. Sharp as Felicia undoubtedly was, she was 
nevertheless very obtuse upon one point,—she was perfectly blind to 
the pumping process she invariably underwent when in company with 
the agreeable valet. Being of a somewhat talkative nature, Miss Pen- 
rose only required the slightest indication of the conversational road for 
her to start off at a smart trot, which the occasional spur, in the shape 
of an exclamation, would sharpen into a downright gallop. Without at 
all intending it, Felicia found herself revealing to the valet all her own 
notions regarding her mistress and her mistress’s constant companion, 
Mrs. Gaunt. It was with no desire to tattle or make mischief that 
Felicia talked very fast, and hazarded conjectures upon the mysterious 
friendship above stairs. She would, after a gossip with Ledbitter, run 
over in her own mind the many silly things she had contrived to cram 
into ten minutes’ talk, and feel herself flush to the roots of her jet-black 
hair as she reflected upon the possibility of Ledbitter retailing the facts 
to a third party. Her misgivings would vanish though when she looked 
into the stolid countenance of her companion. It was the last face in 
the world to belong to a babbler; and, after all, he had not appeared 
peculiarly interested at her recital, though he had led her on somehow 
to tell things too. In fact, the self-possessed servant was a puzzle to 
Felicia Penrose, and after every gossip with him she would mentally 
resolve to hold her tongue in future. But as such self-denial necessi- 
tated a finish to those pleasant interviews with the valet which Felicia 
chose to consider as “stolen,” and which she invested with a romantic 
interest of little less than Romeo-and-Juliet-like intensity, she con- 
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cluded by giving herself up to the unlimited pumping powers of her 
middle-aged; admirer. 

One fatal evening, however—and Felicia remembered bitterly after- 
wards that it;was the very one on which the last link of her own sus- 
picions had been added to the long chain of apparent trifles—the golden 
bubble burst, and Miss Penrose’s vision vanished into air. She had 
been tender in her tone, and more than confiding; for the evening was 
calm, and Ledbitter had dropped hints of half-price to the play, and the 
atmosphere was redolent of happiness. Suddenly Mr. Ledbitter’s manner 
changed; conscience seemed to have struck him in an abrupt and un- 
expected fashion. Remorse arose to his mind, and virtuous horror was 
stamped upon his brow. He lectured Felicia on the evils of a tattling 
tongue, and gravely shook his imposing head, and seemed to endure 
much pain at the thoughts of his companion’s conduct. He spoke in 
an injured tone, and upbraided Felicia, with a quiet severity which was 
very heartrending, with making him the recipient of silly trifling secrets 
which meant nothing, but which, if breathed about, might prove very 
annoying to Lord and Lady Glenburn; and he worked up the climax to 
his rebuke with feeling, and strode with much stateliness from the room, 
ignoring the half-price question, and leaving Felicia oscillating between 
a wish to cry and a desire to tear his eyes out. She decided in favour 
of tears, crying in a fierce way, and rubbing her eyes in a sharp enraged 
manner, as ill-tempered nurses do those of naughty children. Then she 
gave vent to her indignation, and determined to instruct one of her 
many respectable relatives, who was an attorney, to commence a breach- 
of-promise action at once against the deceiving wretch. Cooling down 
eventually, Felicia reflected that there never had been a promise; and 
that, divested of those little tender hints and artful amatory touches 
which go so far with the fair objects of the monster’s attentions, and so 
little a way with a cold-blooded jury, her case was not a strong one; 
and, though a wish for vengeance rankled in the Penrose bosom, the 
Penrose intellect was alive to the futility of the law in such a matter. 
Hand-pressings and lover’s looks and sighs, that express so much at the 
time they are heaved, come out miserably as evidence. One short letter 
of a definite nature, albeit love is spelt with a w, and the writer with 
praiseworthy modesty puts down a small 7 whenever he speaks of him- 
self, will go much further in the stony-hearted law-courts than all the 
cruel wounds that reckless Cockney-sportsman Cupid is aecountable for. 
Sighing and dying may do much; but they don’t bring damages. So 
Felicia Penrose did not consult her highly-respectable distant relative; 
but hated Ledbitter in her heart, and wondered how she could have 
thought for an instant of a man old enough to be her father. 

The acute attack of rage and mortification had subsided, and Felicia 
had entered the chronic stage of unseen but no less deadly hatred to- 
wards the man who had treated her so unfeelingly about the time of 
Mrs. Gaunt’s sudden illness. The first thing the housekeeper said when 
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she recovered her animation was “Shut the door!” She did not object 
to the attentions of Felicia; but not for worlds would she be seen by the 
other servants in such a condition. Felicia had shut the door; an act of 
forethought which was not lost upon the housekeeper. Miss Penrose 
had not entered the room without having previously caught a glimpse 
of the rapidly retreating form of Mr. Ledbitter. There could be but one 
view to be taken of the matter. In the female mind there never és but 
one view to be taken of such interviews. Ledbitter had evidently been 
proposing marriage to the housekeeper, and the unexpected declaration 
of his respectable passion had been, as a matter of course, too much 
for her. 

“Ha,” thought the dark-eyed damsel to herself, as she looked upon 
the prostrate form of the housekeeper, “if I only had a letter or some- 
thing substantial of the kind, I’d wait till the marriage, and then make 
him pay for his perfidy.” 

It was the work of a very few moments with Mrs. Gaunt to re-ar- 
range her iron-gray hair, put her cap straight, and collect her scattered 
senses. In as short a time as it would have taken a practised fainter to 
sigh, look round, draw a long breath, and say “I’m better now,” Mrs. 
Gaunt was apparently as firm upon her feet as ever; and though pale 
and evidently trembling, she walked up and down the room as steadily 
as ever, and bade Felicia leave her, and hold her tongue about it to the 
servants, in her natural voice. 

Later in the day the housekeeper sent for Felicia, and at once dis- 
pelled the girl’s notions that there was any tender sentiment regarding 
Ledbitter in the breast of Mrs. Gaunt. Their opinions tallying, the 
valet received much hearty abuse in his absence; and if his ears did not 
tingle that afternoon, it was no fault of the indignant couple in the 
housekeeper’s room. Mrs. Gaunt liked Felicia in her grim way, and 
treated her very differently from the other domestics, much to their 
annoyance and greatly to the discomfort of poor Felicia, who, being un- 
popular from the first on account of her superior antecedents and grand 
airs, now found herself completely tabooed and treated with extreme con- 
tumely. But Felicia returned scorn for scorn, and with interest; dining 
with her nose elevated in the air, and smiling with contemptuous pity 
at the general bad grammar of the Glenburn household. The interview 
between Mrs. Gaunt and Felicia was not a very long one, for the house- 
keeper had a knack of coming very soon to the point; and as the 
tendency of her instructions was inimical to Ledbitter, Miss Penrose’s 
perceptive faculties were more than ordinarily acute. 

As the valet strolled out to take his accustomed turn that evening, 
a young woman, closely veiled, might be seen following him at a respect- 
ful distance. The veil was not a very thick one, and twinkling through 
it might be seen a pair of rather restless and wonderfully sparkling 
black eyes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE MIMIC WORLD. 


Priscruia, to speak the honest truth, was not overwhelmed with 
delight at Horace’s success with the Criterion manager. ‘“ Behind the 
scenes” was in her mind a very dreadful place, and she was somewhat 
shocked at Horace having been there. As he wished to tone down any 
unpleasantness he might have encountered during the morning, it is 
to be feared that he gave rather a too roseate hue to the description of 
the whole business ; and as he was not in the habit of disguising his 
thoughts, he dwelt so enthusiastically upon the attractive manners and 
charming appearance of Miss Julia Mellington, that after one or two 
attempts at depreciation of that popular favourite, Priscilla burst into 
tears, and left her dinner to sob and sulk upon the sofa. As it was in- 
judicious at that particular season to agitate his wife, Horace mastered 
his indignation, and, after much persuasion and promises of new things 
out of the manager’s cheque, coaxed her back to the cold mutton. But 
somehow Miss Julia Mellington got mixed up with domestic and irrele- 
vant themes; and Horace, who always felt more charitable after his 
meals, ventured to declare that, no doubt, even Slagg was a good sort of 
fellow when one got to know him. Then he expatiated on the delights 
of seeing his name in big letters on playbills and posters, of hearing 
people speak of him as a public character, of being pointed at as a 
celebrity, and compared the joys of a wide popularity with the insignifi- 
cancy of the career of commonplace professional people or grovelling 
traders, such as Pulling, for instance. Priscilla scarcely saw matters 
through the same luminous lens, and ventured to hint that she had 
frequently heard it stated that public characters were in the habit of 
going about a good deal without their wives; “picking up character,” 
as they called it, and picking up very bad characters for themselves in 
many cases. Horace, who now gave himself all the airs of an estab- 
lished literary man, said it was nothing of the kind; that she knew 
nothing about it; that there was no class so domestic, for the mere 
fact of their being made so much of by a parcel of people they knew 
nothing about, made them appreciate more thoroughly the genuine joy 
of their fireside. In fact, he talked a good deal of nonsense, as was his 
custom when any subject ran away with him; but he did not succeed 
in convincing Priscilla, who, getting into better spirits as the evening 
wore on, became a little sarcastic on the subject of the Criterion sow- 
brette, and said one or two smart things which were not received very 
graciously. Like all strongly satirical folks, Horace was excessively 
thin-skinned. He winced terribly at ridicule, and couldn’t bear to be 
laughed at in the least. Priscilla, who had never seen an actress in her 
life, was accustomed to look upon them as “hussies.” In her mind 
there was no excuse for a parcel of people wasting their time in dressing 
themselves up and talking nonsense, instead of stopping at home and 
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minding their house-duties, and so on. Nobody enjoyed herself at a 
play more than Priscilla; but her interest in the artists ceased with the 
fall of the curtain; and beyond a vague wonder as to what Ophelia might 
be having for supper, or where Georgina Vesey got her dresses made, 
Priscilla’s theatrical thoughts on the way home never wandered. 

“So Miss Mellington was very polite, Horace,” said Priscilla, with 
a mischievous glance. 

“Yes,” said Horace, “she was; and she wants to singasong. I 
don’t quite see how it’s to come in, but—” 

“ But you couldn’t deny her any thing, could you ?” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Priscilla. Then, what she said about Miss Pim- 
lico was quite right.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“Oh, she said Miss Pimlico didn’t speak well; and she’s perfectly 
correct. I’ve often noticed her drop her /’s, and say ‘capting’ and 
other dreadful things.” 

“ Yet she drives a brougham, you say. I suppose she has a private 
fortune, and merely acts for her amusement.” 

Horace felt annoyed at this, and scarcely knew what to reply. 
There was nothing against Miss Mellington in Miss Pimlico driving 4 
carriage. Neither was there any reason that Horace should stick him- 
self up as champion for Miss Pimlico, who was one of those ladies who 
bring discredit upon an elevating calling, and who have no right to be 
confounded with the true and honest artists who have to work and 
study hard to gain a foremost place in their perilous profession. Miss 
Pimlico did not possess the slightest scintillation of talent; she was a 
pretty doll, who could move her eyes, and barely understood the mean- 
ing of the words she learnt parrot-like to utter. Horace felt that he 
could say nothing in Aer favour, and it galled him. 

“ Didn’t you say Miss Pimlico was a ‘walking’ lady ?” asked Priscilla, 
with a sly chuckle, after an unpleasant pause. 

“Yes, I did,” replied Horace, very red, for he had a dim idea of 
what was coming. 

“Then I don’t see why she should ride in a brougham,” said Pris 
cilla, proud of her mild little joke. 

“ Don’t talk of people you know nothing about, Priscilla.” 

“T don’t want to know any thing of them ; and I hope you won’t 
know any thing more of them than you are obliged.” 

“T shall do exactly as I please. I know my own affairs best; and it 
you'll attend to yours, and leave me to mine, I shall be obliged to you.” 

Horace burst out of the room with this, and was heard in his bed- 
room making a great noise over brushing his hair, flinging about the 
different things, and kicking back an obtrusive chair into its place, with 
a hearty denunciation of Mrs. Molloy’s furniture, finishing with fiercely 
slamming down the shaky old window. 

Up betimes the next morning, another hurried nervous breakfast, 
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a vain attempt at work, much room-pacing and trying on of different 
neck-ties, and then half an hour before the time off to rehearsal at the 
Criterion Theatre. The doorkeeper knew him now, and nodded plea- 
santly as he passed and groped his way to the stage. There was a 
perilous staircase to descend and a narrow passage to traverse, and 
Horace was in imminent danger of breaking his neck several times on 
his way. Managers seldom mind how much gas they use in showing-up 
scenery and effects at night, but they have the greatest objection to it in 
the daytime; and as very little sunlight can struggle into theatres, there 
is a general dimness and gloom pervading them at rehearsal-time, by 
no means calculated to raise the spirits. 

The Criterion was the dimmest and gloomiest among the dim and 
gloomy playhouses of the metropolis; and when Horace found himself 
all alone on the big dark stage, he almost imagined himself a solitary 
pantomime-demon in the dismal opening scene of the “Cells of Re- 
morse.” Nobody had arrived. Horace was not aware that there is ten 
minutes’ grace at rehearsal, and he had been punctual; indeed, it wanted 
five minutes to twelve even now. There is something rather awful in 
finding oneself quite alone in a theatre in the morning. The great 
circular front, with the private boxes in shrouds, and the big chandelier 
making a vain struggle at being brilliant, but succumbing miserably to 
the prevailing gloom. All the scenery pushed away off the stage, which 
reaches up to bare walls at the back; the bricks and mortar of the 
work-a-day world seeming dreadfully out of place in the region of ro- 
mance and unreality around. Horace walked up and down the stage 
nervously, and hailed the appearance of a grimy female with a broom 
and dust-pan at the back of the pit with real pleasure. The first 
arrival, the prompter Mr. Minns, who, beyond taking more snuff than 
was good for him and continually losing the place, possessed no special 
qualification for his post. He was, however, a fixture; and though the 
manager made a point of giving him notice on the first night of every 
new piece, Minns never went away; for, as Slagg the stage-manager 
represented to Girdlestone, Minns was the only man who understood his 
(Slagg’s) way, by which that despot meant that poor Minus was the only 
prompter in London who would stand being abused like a pickpocket, 
without knocking the aforesaid despot down. Minns when muddled 
would certainly make more mistakes, and do more dreadful things with 
gongs and “crashes” at the wrong time, than any of his brother promp- 
ters. There was no knowing what he might have done, had Slagg left 
him to himself; but Slage knew his man, and stuck to Minns, and 
swore at Minns, and pushed Minns about in such a way, that the 
prompter would retire to his family after the first night of a piece in a 
tearful and tremulous condition; but being revived with gin-and-water, 
would ease his mind by copious denunciations on the degraded state of 
the drama, when such trash as the production of that evening went 
down, and such barn-storming as Mr. Browzer’s was considered acting. 
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Poor old Minns was an honest, steady, worthy man, with all his in- 
capacity; and Girdlestone’s knowledge of the many mouths the promp- 
ter’s weekly pittance went to fill had as much to do with Minns’s reten- 
tion at the Criterion as the arguments of the potent Slagg. Mr. Minns 
entered into conversation with Horace in a meek and deferential man- 
ner, and made so bold as to beg the author to say a word for little 
Lizzie Minns, who might stand a chance of being cast for the girl who 
brought on the umbrella and goloshes for Giggley, and who would speak 
the two or three lines of the part very nicely if Mr. Bentley would only 
ask Mr. Slagg to give it her. Horace said he would do what he could, 
and the old gentleman took three enormous pinches of snuff on the 
strength of it. Gradually the remainder of the “cast” arrived ; Miss 
Pimlico, having a carriage with fast horse in it, being last, as a matter 
of course. Miss Mellington looked lovely. As Horace heard her ringing 
laugh and bright cheery voice, he felt his heart beat quickly, and the 
pressure of her prettily-gloved hand sent a thrill through him. She 
wore the wickedest little bonnet, trimmed with the most charming 
taste, and her dress was neatness itself. She carried a tiny umbrella, 
which she whirled about in a saucy way as she spoke, and with which 
she playfully poked Giggley in the ribs the instant that popular come- 
dian made his appearance. Giggley was not in a good humour; he 
seldom was. It was generally believed that he had made a vow in early 
life never to be agreeable at rehearsal. Having missed his omnibus, 
and been forced to take a cab, the parsimonious comedian was in a 
worse temper than usual, and saluted those present with a general 
scowl. Montrose, very radiant in a pink tie and a white hat, was 
making himself most agreeable to Miss Pimlico, who was laughing 
tremendously at his imitations of his landlady. Montrose was the 
funniest fellow in the world in private ; in his professional capacity he 
was not so entertaining. A rickety table and two or three chairs having 
been placed at one side of the stage, Slagg gave the word, and the re- 
hearsal commenced. It was a curious fact that with the very first word 
of the piece, there commenced a tremendous hammering from a carpen- 
ter who had hitherto been perfectly quiet. It appeared to the sensitive 
Horace as if the hammerer had only waited for the first word to begin. 
Slagg, however, after a short and fierce verbal contest with the carpenter, 
succeeded in stopping the noise, and Giggley was permitted to go on. 
Giggley was rather short-sighted, and his part was not copied as clearly 
as it might have been, there being a profusion of erasures, a reckless- 
ness as regarded blots, and an eccentricity of punctuation, which, together 
with Giggley’s natural or assumed obtuseness, considerably marred the 
effect of Horace’s opening speech. The young author sat uneasily upon 
his chair, nervously biting at his finger-nails, and wondering if Giggley 
gave every other dramatic writer as much annoyance. If Giggley pos- 
sessed the power, as he undoubtedly did, of investing pointless lines 
with fun which their author had not found for him, he could certainly 
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rob a droll speech of its humour at rehearsal in the most remarkable 
manner. He even seemed, as Horace thought, to take a delight in 
doing it. The brilliant Montrose had left his part at home, which did 
not add to the general clearness; and Miss Pimlico giggled so much over 
her few speeches that Slagg was insolent to her, and Miss Pimlico burst 
into tears; and Horace wished in his heart that the stage-manager would 
be rude to Miss Mellington, for he felt convinced that the popular sou- 
brette would give Slagg a setting-down that would serve him for some 
time. The wished-for small storm burst very shortly. Miss Melling- 
ton had not yet commenced her part. She did not appear at the be- 
ginning of the piece; but at length the cue for her entrance was given, 
and she came smiling on to the stage, neat gloves, distracting bonnet, 
coquettish little parapluie, and all. 

“ Halloo, halloo !” exclaimed Slagg, who had snatched the manu- 
script indignantly from the feeble hands of Mr. Minns ; “ what’s that 
you’re saying, Miss Mellington ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” observed Miss Julia with a sweet smile. 

“Why don’t you commence with the dialogue with Miss Pimlico ?” 

“Oh, I’ve cut that out.” 

“Cut it out, madam !” 

“ Yes, it seemed to drag a little there, and so—” 

“ Seemed to drag! I think I’m the best judge of that.” 

“T beg to differ with you there.” 

“T’m the stage-manager, and I won’t allow it !” 

“T have to play the part, and I mean to do it as I’m doing it this 
morning, or not at all;” and Miss Mellington, without appearing in the 
least angry or excited, looked as if she meant what she said, and puckered 
up her pretty little mouth in a comically determined manner. 

“You will do it as it is written, of course, madam,” spluttered 
Slagg, who was very red and furious. “ Don’t dictate to me, Miss 
Mellington.” 

“T didn’t dictate to you; it was the other way.” 

“ Well, what do you say, Mr. Bentham ?” asked the stage-manager, 
turning to Horace abruptly. Slagg knew the author’s name well enough, 
but he considered it imposing to call him by a wrong one. Slagg always 
did this with fresh hands, as he imagined it put them in their place, and 
let them see they were nobodies. The fair Julia, seeing Horace was 
rather at a loss how to reply, relieved him of the responsibility, and 
answered Slagg herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Slagg, Mr. Bentley the author and I have settled it ; so 
there needn’t be any more squabbling.” . 

“Oh, if you and the author have settled it, that’s a very different 
matter,” replied Slagg. 

The stage-manager shrugged his shoulders as he said this, pulling 
down his mouth and elevating his eyebrows in the most significant 
manner. Giggley forgot his surliness for a moment, and winked know- 
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ingly at Miss Pimlico, who laughed immoderately; whilst Horace felt 
himself scarlet to the small of the back. There was no more fighting 
after this, the opposing parties imagining each had come off victorious; 
Miss Mellington having carried her point, and Slagg having, as he 
fancied, said something very clever and cutting. The rehearsal “ dragged 
its slow length along,” and at length the “tag” arrived. Here Giggley, 
who had boggled and stammered through his part, gave it as his opinion 
that the finish must be altered. Miss Mellington, being a vocalist, 
suggested a little musical finale. Miss Pimlico thought that if she 
could go off just before, and something could be done whilst she put on 
a riding-habit (which, as she played the wife of a milkman, was of 
course a most natural thing to do), the piece would receive a “ fillip;” 
whilst Montrose declared that unless there was some rhyme all round 
in which he could take part, his character might as well be played by a 
“super.” But Giggley wouldn’t listen to any of these propositions. 
“What’s the use of singing any thing when the people are all going 
out? and as for rhyme, I can’t study any rhyme by Monday, even if it 
had a chance of being heard. No, look here; when I discover it’s my 
wife, I give a shriek and a jump; you cry out, ‘What! Timotheus 
Tootsicum, don’t you know me?’ We rush past each other, missing 
the embrace; you fly into Captain Fitzwhiskers’ arms; I am about to 
salute Mrs. Fitzwhiskers, when she pushes me into the pan of butter- 
milk; general scream, and ‘rung down’ on the roar.” 

Giggley looked round, after having said this, as if he had saved the 
farce. Horace, to whom every word of his dialogue was as precious as 
a drop of his blood, looked very blank at this proposed alteration, and 
ventured to observe that some explanation was necessary at the conclu- 
sion of the piece. But here every body was down upon him, declaring 
that no one wanted explanations at the end of a farce. And finally he 
was compelled by the voice of the majority to submit to the alteration. 
The “ property”-master was then summoned, end Giggley gave him 
very minute instructions as to the particular articles to be used in the 
forthcoming farce. 

“Mind, Parkin,” he said, shaking his finger at him impressively,— 
“mind, the umbrella is made to open ¢his time; I lost no end of laughs 
on the first night of the last piece of this sort we did by the umbrella 
being a dummy; so do, for goodness’ sake, see to it this time. Then 
don’t be afraid of the flour; let’s have plenty; and—oh, I say, Parkin, 
the churn’s very particular; mind it’s a real one, not a painted thing 
that won't look a bit like it.” 

So on through the long list of properties which affected the come- 
dian’s “business.” “Business” was Giggley’s great point. He didn’t, 
care so much about the words, give him plenty of business. There was 
an anecdote illustrative of the value of this same business, which Giggley 
was accustomed to tell with great effect, concerning a dreadful “ stage- 
wait,” when a great star in the provinces was taken suddenly faint, and 
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couldn’t come up to time, and Giggley seized a quartern loaf and a 
clasp-knife, and kept the audience in roars for a quarter of an hour by 
his antics with those two articles, the temporary absence of the great 
star not being noticed, or if observed, generally considered a decided 
boon. The knife and quartern-loaf story was Giggley’s pet anecdote; 
and the pieces of writers who were too quiet and “talky,” his soul’s ab- 
horrence. So Giggley, seeing his way to several practical, not to say 
pantomimic, effects in the farce, condescended to look more favourably on 
Horace’s production, and left off glowering. When the rehearsal was 
over, Horace found himself walking the same way with Miss Mellington, 
who was on the look-out for her omnibus; and as one or two of them 
were full, the fascinating sowdreffe continued walking beside the author 
of the new piece until she was half way home. Horace felt very impor- 
tant to be walking in the street with the popular favourite of the 
Criterion, and he was delighted when occasionally a passer-by nudged 
a friend, and Horace knew his fair companion was the cause. 

Miss Mellington took the staring very composedly; and when an 
injudicious clerk, with fluffy whiskers and a white hat, said to a com- 
panion from the country, “ Do you know who that is?” loudly enough 
for the fair Julia to hear, not the slightest flush of annoyance rose to 
the countenance of that lady; she was used to it; it was rude, perhaps, 
but there was no denying it showed her popularity. At length a ’bus 
with a vacant place in it came by, and Horace hailed it with an air of 
haughty command. A swect smile, a gentle pressure of the little hand, 
and in a moment more the door slammed on the charming Julia, and 
bore her off to Brompton. Horace turned away when the omnibus was 
out of sight, and strolled back towards his lodgings. It struck him for 
the first time that he had been keeping Priscilla’s dinner waiting. The 
cold mutton, cleverly metamorphosed into an appetising hash, which 
Priscilla was in the habit of rendering tasty by half-a-dozen little artful 
additions not to be found in the cookery-books of Mesdames Glass or 
Rundell, had been “ kept hot;” and every body knows that phrase is a 
comprehensive one, and implies a drying-up of the gravy and incrustation 
of the surface, and the unwelcome addition of asmoky taste, which does 
not improve the dish. Priscilla had been to the window several times, 
and had cast many a despairing glance at the gravy, before Horace’s foot 
was heard on the stairs. He had not hurried home, but had moved 
along in a thoughtful manner, noticing nothing that was going on 
around him, and certainly not thinking of his dinner. The mere men- 
tion of hashed mutton would have horrified him during that slow walk 
home. The odour met him in the passage and sickened him. He had 
been in another world; and the decided dash of onion, nearly always evi- 
dent in Priscilla’s cvisine, was any thing but welcome to the young day- 
dreamer. If onion was evident in Priscilla’s cookery, vinegar was cer- 
tainly manifest in her temper. Horace thought he had never seen her 
rather thin lips so compressed, or her somewhat sharply outlined features 
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so sharply outlined as on the present occasion. The tones of her voice 
too, as she saluted him with a shrill rebuke, contrasted most unfavour- 
ably with the soft subdued accents of the gentle Julia. As the husband 
cast his eye over the costume of his wife, he was forcibly struck with 
the superior make of Miss Mellington’s dress. Priscilla made her own 
dresses, as we have said. Miss Mellington was not at home with the 
needle, and employed a clever young woman, who took especial pains 
with the fair sowdretic, and received her reward in the columns of the 
press, which always teemed with praise of Miss Mellington’s toilette 
on the occasion of any new piece. Priscilla dressed her hair too in a 
severe and bygone fashion, braiding it closely to the head in a tight and 
uncompromising manner, whilst Miss Mellington allowed her ample 
locks to wander out on to the shoulder; and there was a studied loose- 
ness and artificial “frizziness” about it which was very distracting. 
Altogether Mrs. Bentley junior rather served to “throw out” Miss 
Mellington; and Horace, being the worst actor in the world, sat as 
black as thunder over his dinner, only enlivening the general gloom by 
occasional flashes of snappishness. Priscilla, of course, ate no dinner; 
wives under such circumstances never do. She simply sat bolt upright, 
looking at her plate and saying nothing. Horace, fecling inwardly 
ashamed of himself and greatly annoyed, laid the foundation of a fine 
indigestion for the evening by devouring a great quantity of the tepid 
compound in a hurried manner, scowling all the while at he knew not 
what. 

“Don’t give me this kind of dinner again,” he exclaimed, pushing 
away his plate when he had finished. 

“If you had been in time, you would have enjoyed it. You have 
often praised my hashes. I wish I’d known you were tired of them, I’d 
have had a joint; it would have been much less trouble to me.” 

“Oh, I’m tired of legs of mutton and picces of roast beef. I like 
little appetising dishes; what your highly-respectable papa called kick- 
shaws; I hate sawing away at a great mass of meat that never seems 
to end.” 

A vision of Julia Mellington eating the most delicate little entrée 
had arisen to his mind’s eye during his discussion of the spoilt hash. 
He fancied he saw her with her pretty little spotless wristlets and her 
alabaster hands playing lightly over a tempting dinner, where the 
waiters were speechless with admiration, where the wines were cool and 
bubbling, where a balmy summer-breeze floated in softly at the open 
window which disclosed a fairy garden something between Claude 
Melnotte’s ideal one and that of the Star and Garter, Richmond. All 
very wrong, no doubt; but Horace was not a hero, but a rather head- 
strong and very selfish youth, who had tastes beyond his means, and 
hardly any self-control. He had a great notion, too, that genius was 
not to be fetiered, nor was it to be judged by the standard fixed for the 
measurement of ordinary mortals. If a poet didn’t pay his debts, nobody 
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had a right tointerfere with him. No punishment could be too severe 
for the wretch who would serve genius with a writ. There were souls 
which could not submit to mundane trammels, and Horace’s was one of 
them. Not that all this fine talk would pay the butcher’s bill. Horace, 
had he not been alive to that fact, would soon have been convinced of 
its force by the matter-of-fact Priscilla, who was beginning to have a 
hearty contempt for her husband’s calling. There was no doubt about 
the smallness of the salary he was receiving, and there was very great 
doubt about its continuing; for Horace was so flighty and unsettled that 
Priscilla trembled lest he should come home some day with the news 
that he and the proprietor had parted; for this young genius was always 
wanting to be doing something else, and chafed over his social articles, 
longing to try his hand at more ambitious work. The introduction to 
the dramatic public which his farce was about to afford him would, 
thought he, no doubt give him an opportunity of showing the world 
what he could do; and he put aside his regular work that evening to 
construct the groundwork for a lengthy drama. 

The illustrious Mr. Charles Tindal was the first of Horace’s acquaint- 
ance to come to congratulate him on the dramatic opening he had 
achieved. Horace had not seen much of this gentleman for some time, 
as the gifted Charley had been spending a few days at a select establish- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood of Whitecross Street. From this 
abode of bliss the chevalier @industrie had at length emanated more 
greasy as to coat-collar and more shiny as to knee than ever. His hat, 
though worn in a more rakish manner, was limp and-napless; and the 
boots which enveloped the Tindal extremities made a dull plash as 
they were put upon the gfound; there was no hardness in their heels, 
and their soles were snares and delusions. Closely buttoned up as far 
as it would go was the threadbare frock-coat of Horace’s visitor, and the 
artistic manner in which a broad neck-tie was spread over Mr. Charley’s 
breast by the much pulling and many pins was sufficient to awaken 
painful suspicions in the mind of the least sophisticated. Tindal’s 
theory was, that when a man was at low water, then was the time to 
assume a high hand, and appear as if money was no object. To have 
seen shabby Charles Tindal swaggering down Little Green Street, Soho, 
one would have thought he was in a condition of pecuniary case, to say 
the least of it. His knock, too, at Mrs. Molloy’s door was not indicative 
of poverty or humiliation of any kind. There was nothing in it of the 
begging-letter impostor, but much of the Belgravian or Tyburnian 
footman. 

Priscilla’s head was out of the window in a moment; it was a bad 
habit she had acquired at Pinto’s, and it had stuck to her. 

“ Tt’s your beautiful friend Tindal,” she exclaimed with a sneer, for 
of course she was not partial to the money-borrowing, shabby, sponging 
Charles. She looked upon him, too, as the cause of Horace’s ruin; for 
she had already made up her mind that he eas ruined, though at present 
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he had done nothing but earn money and work rather hard for it. The 
Molloys, or rather the particular Molloy whose duty it was to open the 
front door, being at that moment engaged in backing himself for large 
imaginary sums in a family steeple-chase down the balusters, waited to 
see the result of the contest before admitting Mr. Tindal. A good start 
having at length been effected, and Master Augustus Molloy declared 
winner by half a pinafore, the door was opened by that triumphant 
youth, and the visitor shown in. After a short and fierce discussion 
between Horace and his wife, carried on in an undertone, the latter 
retired to her room, leaving her husband to enjoy uninterruptedly the 
society of his “beautiful friend.” The beautiful friend’s boldness had 
evaporated in the passage; for he had a wholesome fear of Mrs. Bentley 
junior, and was in the habit of giving out to his acquaintances that 
“young Bentley had married a Tartar, and no mistake.” Mingled with 
a certain liking for Tindal, there was in Horace’s mind an overwhelming 
amount of contempt; but with all the selfishness of the young husband’s 
nature, he was not the man to turn his back upon a friend in difficulties, 
and he advanced to meet his visitor very cordially. Tindal walked in 
on tip-toe, looking round mysteriously with eyes like two great notes of 
interrogation. Horace jirked his head significantly to show the coast 
was Clear. 

“ Any thing wrong?” asked Tindal. 

“ Nothing,” replied Horace. 

“Right!” said Tindal, and he sat down. Sitting down was not a 
sudden operation, though. It was gradual, and appeared to give Tindal 
some trouble. Having settled himself to his satisfaction, he placed his 
hat very gingerly under a chair and said it was very hot. Horace took 
the hint, and the infant Molloy, who “ fetched errants,” was despatched 
to the nearest tavern for beer. Tindal believed in beer. He had once 
observed at a licensed-victuallers’ dinner, where, by some accident, he 
responded for “the press,” that “beer was the backbone of Britain,” 
which alliterative piece of imagery had been received with much cheer- 
ing. Fortified with a lengthy pull at the welcome beverage, Mr. Tindal 
became less nervous in his manner; fortified still further by the assurance 
that Priscilla was not likely to come into the room, he gradually became 
his former self, and gave Horace a picturesque description of the scene 
of his recent incarceration. From Tindal’s account a debtors’ prison 
must have been a delightful place; indeed, he spoke of it quite regret- 
fully, and alluded to the probability of a speedy return with an air of 
hopefulness. 

“T came to you first of all my friends, Bentley my boy,” he said 
cheerily, filling his tumbler, “because I like rising men. There’s no 
humbug about me. I hate poor people; they’re detestable. At this 
present moment, my contempt for Charles Tindal, Esquire, is ineffable’ 
Who can respect a man with boots like these?” 

Horace admitted it was difficult. 
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“ By George, Horatius Cocles” (Tindal called it ‘Cockles’), “ you're 
coming out; you are! That last article of yours about the Brownsmith 
Court-Martial was immense, im-mense! I read it out to a select circle 
in Spike Hotel, and we would have drunk the author’s health under— 
hem!—more auspicious circumstances. But I do it now, sir. Allow 
me to propose the toast of the evening. ‘Here’s long life and success 
to Mr. Horace Bentley and his farce. Hooray!” and Tindal rapped 
the table in approval of his observations. 

“Now, my boy” (always “my boy”), he continued, after having 
drunk the toast with enthusiasm; “how have they cast your piece?” 

“Well, there’s Giggley 

“ Never speaks a line till the third night; but they roar if he says 
‘Come in!’ so He's all right.” 

* Montrose.” 

“Dances well; but don’t let him sing any thing. He has the very 
smallest tenor voice I ever encountered, and a falsetto which is pecu- 
liarly irritating.” 

“He docsn’t sing; only plays a walking-gentleman, and not a good 
one either.” 

“Ah, walks about with a new hat, and ‘feeds’ Giggley. What's the 
female element?” 

“ Miss Pimlico i 

“No, no; but always perfect.” 

“ And—a—Miss Mellington.” 

Now, why should Horace have blushed when he mentioned the latter 
lady? He did, decidedly; and it was not lost upon the vivacious Tindal, 
who gaye a prolonged low whistle, intended to express extreme know- 
ingness. 

“What are you whistling at, you stupid idiot?” asked Horace, with 
no tone of annoyance in his question; scarlet, notwithstanding, to the 
tips of his ears. 

“T am whistling, xof for want of thought, as the poet would have 
probably expressed it, had he been in my position. If you get Miss Mel- 
lington to play in a last piece, all I can say is, that some people have a 
marvellous power of persuasion. Why, she refused a magnificent part 
in The Curse of the Co-respondent, or the Divorce-Court and the Dungeon, 
which I did with young Critchett, because it wasn’t possible to bring 
her on in the last scene. We took it over, however, to the ‘Surrey 
side,’ where we met with less money but more enthusiasm. The great 
scene where Gowley (the co-respondent) pitched himself off a rock, and 
was transfixed on the bayonet of the sentry underneath, thrilled ’em, 
sir; thrilled ’°em! But Critchett wouldn’t do his next piece with me! 
Tried a tepid comedy at the Elysium, which sent small audiences to 
sleep for six nights, and then retired from the bills.” 

This same Critchett had been one of the smart young men whom 
Tindal had picked up, and attached himself to, getting him to do all 
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the work, and generously dividing the spoil; an arrangement which, 
with increased experience, appeared one-sided to Critchett, who abruptly 
dissolved the partnership, thereby making Tindal his enemy for life. 

Horace declared no widue influence had been used to induce the fair 
Julia to play in his farce; but Tindal was incredulous, and poked his 
host in the ribs, and told him to mind what he was about, and was 
very jocular indeed. 

The subject and the beer being simultaneously exhausted, the vola- 
tile Tindal rose to depart. 

“You must send me a lot of orders, and [ll bring a phalanx of 
supporters,” said Charley. 

Horace had chivalrous notions of leaving the fate of his farce in the 
hands of the paying public; but Tindal declared such squeamishness to 
be absurd. The former, too, had no great faith in the proper conduct 
of the class of supporters Tindal was likely to bring; and he shuddered 
at the dreadful effect which would ensue if the “phalanx” was turned 
out for unruly behaviour. He ventured to impart his fears to Tindal, 
who seemed wounded at his friend imagining he would send in any but 
good men and true, trained to their work, and warranted not to applaud 
at the wrong place. After having relieved Horace’s mind, Tindal still 
lingered. He again alluded to the boots, and was particularly droll 
about the napless state of his hat. Horace, fearing an encounter with 
Priscilla in the passage, hurried a loan into his visitor’s hand, and felt 
considerably relieved when the front door closed upon him. Something 
told Horace he would find Priscilla in tears, and so he did. Horace 
was anxious to finish the evening amicably; but Priscilla had a most 
unfortunate way of saying disagreeable things at the wrong time. Her 
first remark on her husband’s appearance was— 

“How much did your friend borrow ‘his time?” 

This put an end to all pleasure for the evening; and Horace sat to 
his work with a heavy frown, whilst Priscilla sulked over her sewing. 

More rehearsing and less worry, as the farce became smoother; but 
on Monday, when every thing was so perfect for the evening, the scene 
was declared unfinished. At this Giggley proposed that the piece 
should be put off; at which Mr. Girdlestone, who had come down from 
his sanctum to see the rehearsal, lost his temper, and was rude to 
Giggley; then Giggley was rude to Mr. Girdlestone; and the servile 
Slagg, siding with the management, got snubbed by both parties, much 
to the delight of Miss Pimlico, who tittered tremendously for some 
minutes, whilst the stage-manager went and bullied an unfortunate 
carpenter. Every thing had appeared settled and ready on Saturday; 
but om the Monday nobody seemed prepared with any thing. It was 
not, until Girdlestone had administered a liberal verbal castigation all 
round, that the rehearsal was permitted to proceed, which it did in 
disjointed and unsatisfactory manner, every body being out of temper: 
Giggley in particular addressing all his remarks to his boots. 
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Horace made up his mind that the piece would be hooted at the 
finish, if indeed it ever would come to a finish, which was problematical, 
he thought. He was too nervous to say much to Miss Mellington even; 
and he did not keep the dinner waiting, for a wonder. Nothing, how- 
ever, would persuade Priscilla that he had not been taking a hearty 
lunch, for he ate scarcely a mouthful, though he declared he was not a 
bit nervous. The long hours between the early dinner and the opening 
of the Criterion Theatre appeared endless to the excited Horace, who 
could not sit still, or read or write, or do any thing but walk up and 
down the room and look at his watch. Priscilla had flatly refused to 
go to see the piece, and Horace had not pressed her, for he was nervous 
about the result of the performance, and he dreaded his wife hearing 
the hisses. Priscilla kissed him when he left; but she said nothing 
kind about the farce. She regarded the prospect of popularity with very 
different feelings from her husband, and she stuck to her colours with 
obstinate determination. So Horace shrugged his shoulders and set off 
to the Criterion. Business recently had not been good at that estab- 
lishment. The fact of the theatre being (at least so said the advertise- 
ment) “ the best-ventilated in the world,” may have accounted for the 
extreme coolness of the audience; for certainly Mr. Pendragon’s new 
play, founded on classical models and several unclassical plots, had with 
the warm weather combined to “ventilate” the Criterion very effec- 
tively. A vitiated public presumed to call the composition dull, and 
dulness is the worst of all vices in a dramatist; playgoers, however much 
they may be preached to by stern purists, preferring to be amused to 
being sent to sleep. No one ever knew this better than Shakespeare, 
who wrote to please his audiences; and did please them, too, by means 
which, if employed by a dramatist of to-day, would bring down a torrent 
of virtuous horror upon the head of the luckless scribbler. So Girdle- 
stone, whilst he concurred in the condemnation indulged in by dramatic 
alarmists (he was wedded to tradition, for he had been brought up to 
believe in it), was only too glad to come to an agreement with a much- 
abused but generally successful writer to construct him a drama which 
should at least possess the merit of being intelligible, whilst if the piece 
allowed of the introduction of one or two of those exciting “situations” 
which it was the habit of the day to term “sensational,” Girdlestone was 
not the man, the author well knew, to be niggardly in carrying out his 
intentions. Looking, therefore, impatiently forward to the day when it 
should grow cooler, and the author should be ready with his piece, 
Girdlestone was obliged to carry on with his classical failure, deriving 
what consolation he could from the pages of those papers which praised 
him hugely for his excellent intentions. The performance of the long 
dreary play before Horace’s trifle might operate either as an incentive to 
mirth, or by its exhaustive dulness it might so weary out the audience 
that even Giggley would not be able to extract a laugh from them. Slagg 
had kindly given it as his opinion in the morning that the latter would 
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be the case; and Horace walked up to the portico with a loudly beating 
heart and a very pale face. As he arrived at the doors, a printed bill 
caught his eye; it was pasted over the play-bill, and ran thus : 


“ Miss Julia Mellington having met with a severe accident this after- 
noon, the management respectfully request the indulgence of the public 
for Miss Clarence, who will read the part of Sally Swindleby in the new 
farce.” 


Horace held on to the arm of Charley Tindal, who came up at the 
moment, or he would certainly have fallen in a faint on the front steps 
of Mr. Girdlestone’s theatre. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FELICIA PENROSE PERFORMS HER TASK WELL. 


LITTLE dreaming that he was followed and watched, Mr. Ledbitter 
strolled on quictly, amusing himself by looking in the shop-windows, 
and once pausing to refresh himself with a bottle of ginger-beer ; for 
the evening was a little sultry, and Ledbitter was one of those sleek 
comfortable men who soon get warm. A pleasant little chat too had 
the valet with the foreign gentleman who served him; a very sallow- 
faced and unkempt foreign gentleman, with a pair of unsavoury-looking 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows of two not over-cleanly arms. An Italian 
foreign gentleman, to judge from his name over the door, and one who 
was evidently doing well in an uncongenial clime; for whilst Mr. Led- 
bitter calmly waited until the froth had settled down, and improved the 
moments by speaking a few Tuscan sentences with a most undeceptive 
and insular pronunciation, there was an uninterrupted flow of copper 
into the Italian till, and there was no rest for the arms in the cloudy 
shirt-sleeves. A casual customer would have imagined there was then 
nothing on the mind of the pleasant-looking little gentleman who pa- 
raded his little vocabulary with many smiles, and nodded at the fluent 
replies of the proprietor, as if he perfectly understood them. With a 
patronising but polite bow, the valet left the shop, humming an operatic 
air, and rather red-eyed from the effects of the ginger-beer’s effer- 
vescence; and as he slightly quickened his pace, the veiled female with the 
black eyes, who had been suddenly attracted by a Punch a month old in 
the window of a coffee-shop opposite, slightly mended hers. Through 
unpleasant back-streets Mr. Ledbitter wended his way, his step a little 
faster now, and with no eyes for the cheap allurements of the small 
shops he passed. At length he turned into a strect near Seven Dials, 
and the heart of the young woman in the veil beat loudly, for she had a 
horror of low life, and where on earth was Mr. Ledbitter going ? 

Such a wretched street: dirt and gin the presiding geniuses ; misery 
every where ; misery, grim and hollow-eyed, peering from open windows; 
miscry making itself more miserable at bright bars of tawdry public- 
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houses, where the swing-doors were held back to let in what air there 
was stirring—and there was very little of it stirring in St. Giles’s that 
sultry summer-night. Round the doors of the foul shops hung panting 
families who had wearied of their four bare walls, and found the noisy 
crowded street a trifle less choking than their wretched rooms. The 
poor human rats who lived in the cellars had come from their holes to 
breathe a draught of something scarcely so polluting as the fever at- 
mosphere of their foul retreats; and here and there on the shaky roofs 
of their rickety houses, top-story dwellers had scrambled, and sat perched 
amongst the perilous chimney-pots, proud of their elevated position, but 
regretting there was no public-house upon the parapets. Where a bit 
of wall intervened between the shops or cellarg, a row of half-fed inde- 
scribable men would sit, their feet stretched out upon the hot pavement; 
and wretched wan women, with scanty shawls pulled tightly over their 
shoulders, stood about at the corners of courts and narrow passages, 
conversing in a languid and dispirited manner, occasionally varying the 
monotony by trying to lure their husbands from the gin-palace, or 
snatching their poor pale children from beneath the wheels of some 
passing vehicle. How those seething swarms of infants were not daily 
decimated by the score was always a marvel to the stranger whe found 
himself driven through the squalid playground by some adventurous 
cabman, pleased at the opportunity of demonstrating his knowledge of 
short-cuts. Here and there a hairy-capped bull-necked youth or two 
might be seen furtively glancing up and down the street as they talked 
in an undertone. There was a marvellous family likeness amongst these 
youths, which would have led a casual observer to imagine they were all 
related by closer ties than the broad freemasonry of crime. Swart 
young burglars, waiting impatiently for the foggy nights of winter with 
its many chances for the footpad, now compelled to devote himself to 
the inglorious calling of pocket-picking, occasionally enlivened by a raid 
upon remote areas; shiny-haired, bright-eyed young thieves, lithe and 
slippery in their movements, saucy in the security of not being “wanted,” 
and doing nigger-dances on the kerb beneath the very nose of the 
policeman. Many of the street denizens with dogs too—dogs of hideous 
aspect, with no thoughts of “play” about them; heavy-jowled brutes, 
with the marks of many battles on their dingy hides, and in some cases 
with tails and ears which manifested the artistic eccentricity of their 
owners : a babel of bad English and bad Irish and bad language gene- 
rally ; a sight to sicken the heart of any man who saw it for the first 
time. 

On that particular organ in the breast of Mr. Ledbitter the sight 
did not produce that unpleasant effect. He had evidently been down 
‘the street very frequently; for he did not look about him, but walked 
straight on until he arrived at the shop of Mr. Cooney, dealer in rags, 
bones, metals, and in fact almost any thing. The atmosphere of the 
narrow street being foul enough in all conscience, Mr. Cooney was 
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doing his best to make it fouler by puffing great whiffs of the rankest 
tobacco-smoke at his opposite neighbour, who, not to be behindhand, 
was doing much the same thing over the way. Cooney was not the 
sort of man to feel the weather, for he was an unimpassioned reticent 
individual, who felt nothing but the dulness of trade,‘and when business 
was bad, Cooney would talk a little, only a little; when things were 
flourishing, Cooney was silent as night, speaking in monosyllables, and 
seldom venturing a sentence except under severe ‘provocation, when his 
remarks were apt to be limited, but exceedingly strong. Like all men 
who are surly and say very little, Cooney was universally considered a 
wealthy man; and he was in the habit of fishing-up money from almost 
inaccessible parts of his clothing after many angular contortions and 
much grunting,—for he kept no till, but was generally believed to have 
an immense account at a large bank, though the most intimate of his 
friends had never seen his cheque-book. 

There were many ugly dwellers in that dreadful street and its sur- 
rounding courts, as indeed there are in most streets patrician or ple- 
beian, and most courts English and foreign; but the palm of perfect 
hideousness was certainly the due of Cooney. He was a little man with 
a great head, with big protruding blue eyes, which were large enough 
to have plenty of expression, but which had none whatever beyond a 
kind of vacant dulness and fishy oblivion. Cooney’s nose had been 
broken in boyhood, and was flat and buttonlike in shape ; and Cooney’s 
mouth was large and cruel, ugly enough when closed, but a terrible 
feature to contemplate when distended by an evil grin, on which occa- 
sions it would display a half-dozen or so of such enormous fangs that 
one involuntarily wondered if Cooney had been born with the regular 
dental allowance, and if so, where the remainder had found room. It 
was probably a knowledge of his extreme ugliness that induced Cooney 
to neglect those ablutionary exercises which would have only served to 
expose his personal shortcomings in all the deformity of cleanliness. 
Cooney dirty was an unpleasant sight ; but the most vivid imagination 
shrunk from the mental picture of Cooney clean. At the end of his 
very long arms were very long fingers tipped with very long nails, 
which he was accustomed to drum upon his counter during any bargain 
with a customer; and this habit of his he made serve him in lieu of 
conversation, of which he was very chary, many of his closest bargains 
having been concluded without a dozen words coming from his lips, 
but with a patter on the counter from his finger-nails like a dozen tele- 
graph-clerks working all at once. 

Cooney was not in one of his best tempers on the evening in ques- 
tion; for trade, enervated probably by the extreme heat, had been a 
little languid during the week, and the returns were considerably below 
the average. So Cooney puffed his pipe with surly rapidity, and he 
looked at his opposite neighbour askance scowlingly, and occasionally 
drummed with his finger-nails upon the side of his shop-door, and 
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glowered upon the policeman as he passed him; for Cooney had a con- 
tempt for the force, but a wholesome dread of the law, which kept a 
moderately sharp eye upon dealers in the less precious metals. Under 
the generic term “ door-handle,” it was marvellous the quantity of 
brass which found its way to the premises of Cooney; pewter being a 
welcome commodity, many a flattened pint-pot was in Cooney’s melting- 
pot before mine host had missed it; mean-looking lads, with hunger in 
their eyes, had deposited plate with other initials than their own, and a 
crest to which they had no claim, upon it, with Cooney, before now; 
and if at a time of pecuniary pressure, a gentleman in a velveteen coat, a 
greasy cap, and a cropped head, required money for an article of jewelry 
or a gold watch, Cooney was not the man to ask impertinent questions; 
for, as we have before observed, he was of a reserved disposition, and 
spoke very little either in business or out of it. Coarse-minded persons, 
who are in the habit of calling a spade a spade, would have described 
Cooney as a “ fence,” or receiver of stolen goods; but Mr. Ledbitter, not 
being a coarse-minded person, was content to believe in the legend over 
the shop-window ; and so he saluted Mr. Cooney as affably as he would 
have done Swan and Edgar, had he known those eminent tradesmen, 
and seen them smoking long pipes at the corner of Piccadilly. 

The marine-store dealer jerked his head in the direction of the 
stairs at the back of his shop, as a sign that his visitor might go up; 
and up the visitor did go, with a gentle and almost cat-like softness of 
tread. Casually taking his lack-lustre eye from the form of his oppo- 
site neighbour, Cooney’s glance lighted upon the form of a closely-veiled 
female, who was apparently absorbed in the interesting rhymes which 
invited all who might be troubled with a superfluity of bones, or rags, 
or grease, or old metal, to try the liberal proprietor of the present esta- 
blishment. These poetic effusions were mostly surmounted by rude 
coloured woodcuts of a comic nature, representing ladies and gentlemen 
originally in service, but, in consequence of a few visits to Cooney, now 
enabled to dress in fashionable and even dazzling attire, and who were 
mutually expatiating on the magnificent chance which had directed 
them to the Golconda in question. As people were frequently apt to 
come to Cooney’s in a furtive, not to say suspicious, manner, and occa- 
sionally required a little coaxing before disclosing the real object of 
their visit, the marine-store dealer at once set down the young woman as 
a lady’s-maid, who had come across some valuable trifles by one of 
those unaccountable accidents which will happen in the best-regulated 
families; and as such lucky finders were very often unwilling to come 
directly to the point, Cooney winked one of his big pale eyes at her, 
and remarked in a gruff undertone, 

“Got any think?” 

The veiled damsel advanced, and, looking into the shop to see that 
Ledbitter was not present, walked in, Cooney following with much 
rapidity. 
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“ Has that man been here before ?” asked Felicia Penrose. 

Cooney’s jaw dropped. Could the visitor be some one who suspected 
Ledbitter of visits to the marine-stores for felonious purposes? The 
safest thing to do, determined Coney, was to speak the truth. It was 
unprofessional; but there was no help for it. 

“ Often; comes to a sick lodger of mine; what of it?” 

“A sick lodger? Where does your lodger live? up there?” And 
Felicia shuddered as she looked at the rickety stairs. 

Cooney nodded. 

“Who pays for the lodger?” asked Felicia. 

“Come, you ain’t at all inquisitive, you ain’t!” replied Cooney, with 
a half grin. 

“JT don’t mean him any harm; I only want to know one or two 
matters about him; and I'll pay you if you'll let me see him for a 
moment.” 

Cooney stared at his visitor. He had heard of female detectives, 
and he felt uncomfortable. He caught sight of the money in Felicia’s 
hand, and felt more so. Felicia carried a porte-monnaie, and wore well- 
fitting green-kid gloves, and was very genteel and mincing. There was 
no imagination in Cooney; no idea that there might be something mys- 
teriously romantic in the matter; that possibly the lodger might be of 
noble family, though disowned by his relations; none of the vague no- 
tions that would certainly have suggested themselves to the mind of 
Mrs. Cooney, had there been such a person, came across that of the 
marine-store dealer. He was not accustomed to seek for motives be- 
neath the surface, and his one line of policy through life was to keep on 
the right side of the hedge in his business, and deny every thing unless 
he was paid higher terms to speak out. His motto was, that silence 
was golden; and that the melting-pot, like charity, covered a multitude 
of sins. Here was a young lady offering him something to sce some- 
body. If somebody got into trouble, that was his own look-out; and as 
Felicia produced a sovereign, the marine-store dealer settled that some- 
body should be seen. 

The rickety stairs creaked so beneath her tread that Felicia was 
afraid she might be seen; but, in order to avoid the possibility of dis- 
covery, the artful Cooney went before her, and, entering his lodger’s 
room, drew Ledbitter aside, and spoke to him for some moments at the 
window. The lodger’s face was turned towards where Felicia stood, and 
through the space between the wall and the door she saw him plainly. 
Having looked at him long enough to feel assured she could describe 
his appearance correctly, Miss Penrose stepped down into the shop in a 
gingerly manner, and Cooney very shortly followed her. He had, with 
business-like forethought, secured the sovereign before going up-stairs; 
and so there was nothing further for him to do but to nod a “ good even- 
ing” at his visitor, who passed out of the shop and up the crowded street 
very hurriedly, and was soon lost to the gaze of the marine-store dealer. 
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“Well, well, well!” exclaimed Mrs. Gaunt impatiently, as Felicia 
entered the honsekeeper’s room. 

“Well, mem, I followed Mr. Ledbitter to a dreadful marine-store 
shop in a horrid street by the Seven Dials, and I got a peep of the per- 
son as he goes to sce; such a awful-looking man, with a great broad 
face, and a red beard,—leastways not a beard, but he have not shaved 
lately,—and heavy eyebrows, ¢remenjious heavy eyebrows, and some- 
thing odd with one eye; not exactly a squint, but a sort of a cast, 
and—Good ’evans, Mrs. Gaunt, how pale you are!” 

Mrs. Gaunt was pale; every trace of colour had vanished from her 
countenance, and there was a visible tremor in her bloodless lips. Her 
chest heaved rapidly, and her large hand clasped the back of the chair 
she sat on in a powerful and most unfeminine grasp. Gradually there 
broke over her countenance a wild smile, in which there was something 
more terrible than her lowering frown; but it soon passed from her face, 
and she ground her teeth in undisguised fury, as she rose and paced the 
room with great manly strides. Suddenly stopping in her walk, she 
turned abruptly to Felicia, and told her to leave her; but as the girl 
was going from the room, the housekeeper held her by the arm, and 
patted her approvingly on the head. 

“Felicia, you are a most excellent young woman; don’t mind my 
temper; I’ve had a great deal of worry in the course of my life,—a very 
great deal indeed,” said Mrs. Gaunt, in a voice less harsh than usual. 





Wants, Wishes, and Whims. 


We may almost say that these three are brothers, for they are all of 
analogous genus, rather doubtful respectability, and, in general, bearing 
what a North-countryman would call a “ne’er-do-weel” sort of character. 

Taking them, however, in the abstract, in their separate identities, 
we have not so much to say against them; for truly our wants may be 
many and real, our wishes earnest and virtuous, and our whims few and 
innocent. : 

But, looking at them in a more comprehensive manner, and with a 
wider scope extending our observations over the broad field of human 
intelligence, we soon ascertain that these capricious individuals play 
no inconsiderable part on the great stage of worldly affairs, exerting 
a powerful influence for good or evil over the whole family of man. 

Characters there certainly are, who, with almost inflexible resolution 
of purpose and zealous prosecution of duty, or from the engrossing 
impulses of genius, seem to pay comparatively but little heed to their 
urgent appeals, or more sly insinuations; but these are the exception, 
not the rule. 

Take the world at large, and we shall sce how great a bias their 
influence produces, both on individual character and collective social 
communities. 

Accustomed as we are to view man in the artificial state of highly- 
civilised society, we can barely comprehend how few of what we call 
almost the necessaries of life are essential to his comfort in a more 
primitive state. 

His Wants ever seem to keep pace with, or rather go ahead of, the 
manifold appliances of science and art, which, in some way or other, 
tend to alleviate them; and he looks upon, with cool indifference, and 
considers really quite necessary to his proper comfort, all those con- 
veniences of life which some thousands of years have brought to their 
present nearness to perfection. Now, for his intellectual gratification, 
as he lounges in his easy-chair by his own fireside, he can have brought 
to him much of the collective wisdom of all the generations of men 
since the days of father Adam. 

He can at will follow the travellers of every age; and while his 
thermometer stands at the comfortable temperature of sixty degrees, he 
can go with Captains Ross and Penny in safety over the Arctic circle, 
and explore the North-west passage in dressing-gown and slippers; 
or he can sip his claret, while he mentally follows the long string 
of worn-out camels as they wearily pursue their monotonous course, 
while the blinding sun o’erhead, the dazzling glare of hot white sand, 
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and the empty water-skins are enough to madden the boldest spirit who 
leads those thirsty souls. 

Daily he calls to his aid the developed thoughts of wiser men, and 
makes use of mechanical aids, commercial facilities, and domestic con- 
veniences which his forefathers, in their simplicity, would have thought 
it preposterous to dream of attaining; and yet how he goes on grumbling! 
Books are dull and stupid, science is a bore, travelling by express is slow 
work, and even the telegraph-message he despatched just now is a long 
while in being answered! 

Half-an-hour by his chronometer-scapement, compensating-balance, 
dead-beat, centre-second, stop watch—which goes with such wonderful 
accuracy that were old Time only to halt for half a moment to pull a 
thorn out of his foot, it would most assuredly find him out—and yet no 
reply to that simple question to his man of business in Edinburgh, 
which he addressed from London all that while ago: shame! 

We cannot adequately judge of the endless appliances of the present 
age in this and other neighbouring countries unless we revert to olden 
times, or turn to those nomad tribes of men who still retain most of 
their pristine simplicity. 

How few and simple are the requirements of the Arabs of the desert, 
wandering from place to place, just as they did in the days of early Bible 
history, when Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob journeyed as strangers through 
the land of promise! 

To the Bedouin Arab the black goatskin tent, the few household 
goods contained therein, and his dear fleet mare, which can carry the 
whole lot away on her back, are all he wants in the way of creature 
comforts; and, wild in his love of unhampered freedom, he disdains the 
slave of luxury who craves for more. If we turn to the wilds of North 
America and take a peep into the wigwam of the native Indian—though 
such indeed are now rarely to be met with preserving their savage 
dignity and independence—we shall find that his squaw possesses but a 
very meagre supply of domestic comforts wherewith to satisfy the stoical 
brave, her exacting lord and master, when he returns weary from the 
chase. 

They even deem it c/fra dig. and a sure mark of effeminacy to 
surround themselves with the luxuries of modern times, though they 
do not scruple to taste the white man’s “ fire-water,” or to obtain, by 
fair or foul means, his rifle and ammunition. 

It is enough to draw a tear of sympathy from the civilised European, 
to note how these savages, under the white man’s tuition, eagerly adopt 
all his vices, but derive no moral benefit from the social contact. 
Despising the useful arts and agricultural appliances they see him 
possess, they seize with avidity his more deadly weapons of destruction; 
brandy and gunpowder aiding strongly to extirpate their race. 

Travelling farther north,—to Siberia, Iceland, the coast of Norway, 
—if we look into the rude huts or snow-cabins of the Laps and Fins, we 
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soon discover that an inventory of their goods and chattels would cut 
but a sorry figure in an auctioneer’s catalogue. One or two simple 
articles of domestic use, chiefly made of wood, and a bit of fishing or 
hunting tackle, is the whole of their stock; for they remain, in ignorance 
of most of the so-called “ fixings,” or conveniences ready to hand, found 
in our meanest cottage. 

Nor must we imagine that these people, according to our ideas 
wanting so many things a modern Englishman considers essential to 
bodily comfort, are in any way a destitute, unhappy race, calling piteously 
for our sympathy and aid. 

No, their wants take a different direction, and they complain not of 
what we should consider the hardships of their situation; and as for 
desiring to change places with us, no people in the world, it is said, are 
so fond of their country as the Icelanders, locked up, as their island is, 
by a frozen sea for a great part of the year, and exposed to the rigour 
and darkness of an arctic winter. 

Their happiness and apparent content under such difficulties should 
silence some of our puny complainings, when we have, either morally 
or seasonably, a few dark days. 

Personal and domestic wants are by men of large mental calibre but 
lightly esteemed. Their lofty thoughts lead them to hope and work for 
the realisation of some high-born project they have long nurtured in 
their hearts, which engrosses their whole being, and hides from their 
mental vision many trivial things which put other people out of temper. 
Once in an age, peradventure, a spirit thus bold in its daring flight 
renders itself conspicuous to its fellow-mortals by the partial success of 
its soaring ambition; and a Homer and a Shakespeare in the world of 
song; a Michael Angelo and a Raffaelle in the glorious field of art; an 
Alexander and a Napoleon in the history of empires; and an Aristotle 
and a Newton in the sublime paths of science—tell us what the concen- 
trated genius of man can accomplish when all the energies of his mind 
and body are directed through one channel to feed the craving wants of 
his aspiring soul. The higher and more refined a man’s wants may be, 
the less readily is he likely to be satiated or surfeited by yielding to 
them. Of animal gratification and physical indulgence a man may cry 
“hold, enough!” but what earthly good will satisfy the hungry soul? 

The ambitious desire to become known to future ages impels some 
on equally with the hope of gaining their laurels in the present day. 
Fame is a tempting lure; and the thought of one day living through 
their words or works in the hearts of thousands of their countrymen, 
and having their name (erst unknown), like a household word, carried 
down to generations yet unborn, excites theirfemulative spirit to 
mightiest efforts. While to leave no memorial, no “footprints on the 
sands of time” but what the next succeeding tide will obliterate for 
ever,— 
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“ To live unknown, 
Unnoticed, unrenowned,—to die unpraised, 
Unepitaphed! To go down to the pit 
And moulder into dust among vile worms, 
And leave no whispering of a name on earth! 
Such thought was cold about the heart, and chilled 
The blood.” 


Varied as the idiosyncrasy of individual human natures, are the 
means adopted to win the temple of Fame, in the hope of thus quenching, 
in part at least, the fire of ambition that so fiercely burns within them. 
Some toil up the steep ascent with heavy and laborious step, scarcely 
attaining the portals through a life-long task, though, with firm-planted 
feet, these’ hold their own, and each advance is steady and secure. 
Others, with buoyant and elastic spring, as though their high-pressure 
energies could brook no restraint, rise to a lofty eminence with apparent 
ease, by a few mighty bounds; but these, oft giddy with their sudden 
elevation, soon topple over and are seen no more. 

Some there are who seem by nature born for high degree; men 
whose eyes ever beam with seraphic fire, such as we see depicted in 
those sublime ideal portraitures of Ary Scheffer; and these can walk 
with fearless step and native dignity where others cannot soar, being at 
home in an atmosphere too rare for common men to breathe. 

But in their eyes, so often circled with dark sorrow-painted lines, 
we read through the joy that now, like holy fire, kindles in them, that 
their spirits, yearning after highest good, have been sublimed and 
sanctified by a mightiness of grief.’ 

Few men of great wants ask more for our sympathy than the poets, 
though many of them are understood but by the few—by spirits in some 
way kindred with their own. 

Reading leisurely their smoothly-rounded periods and apparently 
easy-flowing lines of song, we see not the brain-rack out of which those 
bright ideas were conceived, and, as it were, forged and rolled into such 
mellifluous metre. 

Those cravings of the heart, told so naturally that they seem per- 
fectly to dovetail into our own ideas; and those flashes of poetic ima- 
gery, seemingly so spontaneously uttered that we can hardly help think- 
ing we must have conceived the same, though our thoughts were never 
dressed in verbal expression,—what have they cost the bard? Pollok 
tells us: 

“ Ghastly of countenance, and from his eye 
Oft streaming wild unearthly fire, sat up, 
And sent imagination forth, and searched 
The far and near, heaven, earth, and gloomy hell. 
And when some curious rare idea peered 
Upon his mind, he dipped his hasty pen, 
And by the glimmering lamp, or moonlight-beam 
That through his lattice peeped, wrote fondly down 
What seemed, in truth, imperishable song.” 
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There are others who, though not exactly poets, have all their lives 
sadly wanted to be such. In some of these there may have been in 
early life some of the sacred fire that inspires the bard; and down in the 
tustic neighbourhood where they dwelt, they may have wandered forth 
among the fields and woods and under the mellow light of the summer 
moon, or on the rugged cliffs whose feet great Neptune laves, they may - 
have composed some few hundred lines of what their fond fancy and 
flattering friends might call ineffable song. 

Deeming himsélf about to become a Bailey or a Tennyson, one of 
these over-sanguine spirits goes up to London, without much cash in 
his pocket, and with a large roll of manuscript under his arm, which 
he trusts will be easily convertible into lodgings and bread and cheese. 

He thinks differently after he has become footsore with wandering 
from publisher to publisher without finding a kind-hearted soul who will 
read a single one of his pieces through; until at length, after wasting 
weary days, and coming to his last penny, he is glad to become copying- 
clerk to a Jew scrivener, who drives him a hard bargain, when he has 
wormed from the yet candid lad all his short tale of disappointment. 

Some of these would-be poets, after being knocked about in the big 
city, often suffering hard usage which extremity of poverty alone makes 
them put up with, eke out a scanty subsistence by becoming literary 
“devils ”—that is, ordinary printer’s devils, or “ poor-devil authors,” and 
sometimes even combining the two. Look at that poor fellow walking 
in the early morning with unelastic step up Ludgate Hill. His dingy 
black clothes are very threadbare, and show unmistakable signs of 
having been in the workshop, and yet there is a something in the air 
and countenance of the young man that constrains us to believe he has 
neither been a Londoner long nor a workman. In passing a load of 
hay which is being heavily dragged up the hill, he goes to the wagon 
and pulls out a lock, and, squeezing it into the warm hollow of his hand, 
smells at it again and again, 

We can imagine well, as a wan smile flits over his face and leaves it 
still more sad, that his mind turns back to the haycocks he sported 
among not so long ago, and to his young poetic dreams still warm and 
fresh in memory; and when he gets to his dingy room, from a lot of 
literary scrapg, thrust crumpled and ill-humouredly into the far-end of 
a drawer, he may select some fugitive verses, composed among the May 
flowers and hawthorn-blossoms, and conning them over once again, open 
his heart to tender recollection of bygone days. Alas! “ poor devil,”— 
nay, nay, poor brother,—we do feel sorry for thee. Nor is the longing 
desire to hand down an undying name confined to men of intellectual 
power. The rustic at his country village-games feels the same emula- 
tion as the champion knight in the lists of olden time, and pants alike 
for honour and for fame. And see how carefully the old quarter-staft 
is kept by the cottager in the ingle-nook, and dearly-cherished tales 
repeated of the prowess of their grandsire, the old gamester, who was 
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champion of the country round, while the countless heads he broke are 
with rustic glee cracked o’er again. 

When a respectable matron, in trying vainly to check the whining 
petulance of her child, exclaims in rather a peevish admonitory tone, 
that “it wants what it hasn’t got,” we have an idea that she considers 
there is nothing particular for it to cry about, and unless the foolish 
whimpering ceases she will herself administer a sufficient cause for tears, 
or, as she says, “ give it something to cry for.” 

Verily, in this case “the child is father of the man,” and many of us, 
long after our childhood has fleeted by, would be sorely puzzled to give 
a substantial reason for the infantile complainings we so frequently give 
utterance to. 

As in the mother’s case the rod is sometimes resorted to as a curative 
for fancied troubles, so the rod of human adversity often serves as a 
complete antidote for the numberless imaginary grievances which serve 
to torment those who are comparatively free from material affliction. 

How wise we consider ourselves in comparison to the querulous 
little infant, which, in the greatness of its baby-soul, cries for the moon 
to be given it to play with! Yet many of our foolish wants are nearly 
as absurd, if we come to analyse them critically. Can we imagine a 
few of them gratified, and see what an upturning there would be in the 
social world? No revolution so fearfully chaotic in its effects! The 
ragged and picturesque beggar from the highway, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, would don his sword, bestride his noble steed, and with 
unwonted feats of chivalry rather astonish the poor pedestrians of whom 
he lately was the meanest. How castles and palaces would spring up 
as thick as mushrooms o’er the land, but empty they would be of re- 
tainers; for who would want to be the serving-man? Squires then would 
truly be men of low degree; for titles granted to all who are longing 
for them would make a ducal coronet no rarity. 

Not a few thrones would be required to meet the wants of crowned 
kings and queens innumerable. Australia and California would do but 
little towards satisfying the greed of those who think gold the grand 
panacea for human ills; and the diamond-mines of Peru would be 
exhausted to find fitting ornaments for all the dairymaids become 
duchesses. ° 

Droll, wouldn’t it be, among all these, to see the modest swain, of 
whose ambition you have heard before, invested with regal pomp, 
swinging on a gate, and chewing fat bacon to his heart’s content? 
There are sundry occupations which would then have but few claim- 
ants. Hewers of wood and drawers of water would be rather scarce; 
and our fires would stand a good chance of going out in the winter for 
want of colliers to get the coal. Here and there, peradventure, we 
should find a king, whose crown had made his head ache, following 
some meaner occupation; and in a short time the family of man, find- 
ing out that the inconsiderate satisfying of individual wants was in 
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nowise good for the whole community, would pray heartily for the 
good old ways of Providence. 

Wants there are which man’s incompetence to gratify shows that he 
has an affinity for higher things; and that after being made out of 
the dust of the earth he had imparted to him the breath of life, and 
forthwith became a living soul. 

Power may gratify him for a time; but, like the Macedonian mon- 
arch, he may wield a sceptre over the known world, and yet, wanting 
more, weep because there are no more kingdoms to conquer. 

Riches and honours may captivate his spirit for a while, and appear 
to satiate him with their bounteous munificence, but they will soon 
pall the appetite, and he will cry with Solomon, “These things also 
have I tried, and, behold, they are vanity.” - 

Philosophy, in all its thousand ramifications, may deeply engage 
his faculties; may refine his ethereal nature by abstruse study, and 
extend materially the horizon of his mental vision; but, after all, like 
our venerated Newton, he will feel as a child picking up pebbles on the 
shore of the sea of knowledge, and, wanting to know more, will long to 
fathom her deep and hidden mysteries. 

How has the insatiability of the human soul urged men in every 
age to a diligent search after ¢ruth! 

Though “the world by wisdom knew not God,” this it did know, 
that there was an imperfection about all worldly good, and that in the 
highest appreciable gratification of the heart there still was left a void 
unfilled, craving for purer and nobler sustenance. They felt a yearning 
desire to find some fount of immaculate perfection, where they might 
quench their greedy thirst for truth; and the writings of Plato, 
Socrates, Horace; and Cicero show manifestly how they all considered 
their systems of theology and philosophy wanting, inasmuch as they 
could exhibit no true standard of perfection, but alloyed even the attri- 
butes of their deities with many of the grosser passions which vitiate 
mankind. 

There is a melancholy pleasure in tracking those old worthies—so 
great, wise, and good, according to the opportunities afforded them— 
through the dark labyrinths of error, and seeing them at times almost 
grasping the truth, which, though blindfolded by superstition, they 
eagerly pursued; and, if we feel saddened thereby, we can think upon 
His words who meekly said, “I thank Thee, O Father, that Thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes; even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
Thy sight.” 

If we form a logical deduction from these wants we have been 
considering, I am afraid we shall come to the conclusion, that man in 
his present normal state is so closely allied to sorrow, that unalloyed 
happiness does not agree with him; in fact, that he is “never happy 
but when he is miserable.” 
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There is an uneasy restlessness about him, which tends to mar the 
joy which the sunniest hours of pleasure afford; and just when about 
to realise an hour or two of calm serenity, this same restless spirit comes 
and troubles the still waters of his peace of mind, raking up woful 
thoughts and bitter remembrances from the muddy depths of mental 
aberration. 

It seems a pity, just when the current of pleasure is gliding along 
unsullied by a ripple from the breezy world of busy anxious thought, 
and we appear almost to have floated past the envious watch-tower of 
Care, and given him the slip, and we can almost anticipate the freedom 
of unpolluted artless joy, for fiendish Discontent to mutter in our 
breast, and cast a dismal shade o’er all our pleasant dreams. 

We turn with glad relief to the thought that the continued dis- 
satisfaction felt and expressed by all mankind, more or less, is and has 
been a powerful argument for the immortality of the human soul. If, 
as we doubt not, there has been imparted unto man a germ of spiri- 
tuality, is it likely that that glorious essence of divinity, embodied 
though it be in a carnal nature, will blend in perfect harmony with 
aught that is ever contaminated with evil? 


“ Shall sons of ether, shall the blood of heaven, 
Set up their hopes on earth, and stable here 
With brutal acquiescence in the mire?” 


No, no! While “there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 


Almighty giveth him understanding,” no wonder at his reluctance to 
realise here on earth his idea of perfection. 

If “ there remaineth a resi” for him, can we wonder at his high-born 
instincts telling him of it, and not suffering him to appease his hunger in 


“ this foreign field, 
Where nature fodders him with other food 


Than was ordained his cravings to suffice? 
* * * * * * 


Thy pasture richer, but remote; 
In part remote; for that remoter part 
Man bleats from instinct, though perhaps debauched 
By sense his reason sleeps, nor dreams the cause. 
The cause how obvious when reason wakes! 
His grief is but his grandeur in disguise ; 
And _ discontent is immortality.” 


Wishes, which we now turn to, have still less of veritable substan- 
tiality in their construction than the wants we have been considering. 
To define the two, we should say that a want felt was generally the off- 
spring of ulterior circumstances, which, exhibiting in a broad light “ the 
nakedness of the land,” either in our temporal necessities or spiritual 
destitution, led on our minds to try and fill up this void, and the form 
our ideas took became the definite want expressed. A wish, on the other 
hand, is more the creation of volatile fancy ; and our volition not being 
rudely impelled by urgent necessity, or warped, as in the other case, so 
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much by the force of circumstances, takes a freer course, and leisurely 
builds its “castle in the air.” 

In the one case, feeling painfully our lack of something not substan- 
tially obtainable at the present time, our imagination{tantalises us, like 
the mirage of the desert, by picturing our need supplied; in the other, 
our errant ideas, noting not that “wishing of all,employments is the 
worst,” draw fancy-sketches for our mental diversion. 

As wants are sometimes felt with poignant force and distressing 
reality, so wishes will intrude themselves upon our bitterest moments 
with their wan and sickly smiles. Often, indeed, wishing clings to a 
man like a mildew blight, and, nipping his energy and vigour in the 
bud before they have shot out boldly into manly effort, hinders him 
from work. It is easy to lie down under difficulties—much easier than 
to rise and struggle with them ; and, like the camel, when we are down, 
and feel a considerable burden upon our backs, it is not a little persua- 
sion that will make us rise and begin again our weary journey over the 
sands of life. Rather would we bemoan our hard lot, and wish our load 
lightened, our pathway less rugged and toilsome, and that our way on- 
ward would wind smoothly between banks of pleasure and by rivers of 
plenty ; that we might crop the juicy herbage on either side, and slake 
our thirst at will. To let trivial wishes unman us, or in any way inter- 
fere with rectitude’s stern resolve, bespeaks a puerility of mind, and is 
no better than to put our hand to the plough, and then, with feeble will, 
to steal a look behind. 

Long as man is gifted with an exuberant fancy, so long will it be 
gilding the prospect before him with pictures of more than Eastern 
splendour ; but let it not spoil the temper of our steel-like courage by 
softening it to feeble inefficiency, or incline our steps out of the direct 
path pointed out by duty. 

All are wishing for a change; and it is often the case that those 
who are occupying the elevated station so many are longing to attain, 
are in their turn wishing for the peaceful repose a humbler position is 
thought more likely to bestow. Let us hear the wish of a wealthy 
poet : 

“ Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe mine ear ; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near, 


The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from his clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest, 


Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue, 
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The village-church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peal shall swell the breeze, 

And point with taper spire to heaven.” 


This being rather a respectable wish, we will attempt to analyse it ; for 
though it appears so simple, it will bear well looking into adequately to 
appreciate its comprehensive character, as the polished writer knew well 
what he was about in penning it. And first of all we will notice the 
picturesque beauty of the spot chosen ; not, mind you, cold and bleak, 
on the mountain top, but “beside the hill,” nicely sheltered, and on 
the sunny side too, or else there would never grow “every flower that 
drinks the dew.” Near at hand murmurs the brook, its banks plea- 
santly wooded ; for remember it is a “ willowy brook,” just large enough 
to turn a mill, the waterfalls here and there showing full well the beauty 
of its course. Farther away a village spire, peeping among the trees, 
makes the picture all even a painter could desire. The house so charm- 
ingly situated is quite a little gem in its way. It is a cottage, we hear, 
and thatched, with overhanging eaves, where the swallows may build 
and twitter cheerfully ; and country adage says they never build where 
fortune does not smile. A simple latch makes the door look still more 
rural ; and the pretty “ivied porch” and lovely flowers creeping about 
become it so well that we are insensibly led to covet it. How delicious. 
to a delicately fine ear the sound of the waterfall, when euphoniously 
softened down by the beehive’s soothing hum! Mark also how, within 
those peaceful walls, there was to be no pinching poverty, but enough 
and to spare,—a hospitality for the pilgrim to share as often as his 
wanderings led him to lift their latch, “a welcome guest.” To make 
all complete, the poet at last places his dear Lucy before us, dressed so 
as not in the least to disturb the harmony of the scene, not forgetting 
to inform us that she is his own by “marriage-vows.” Altogether, you 
see, it is no mean wish ; for he has drawn an alluring picture, combining 
artistically the charms of natural scenery—mountain, wood, and stream 
—with competence, without much artificial and uncongenial luxury; also 
domestic affection to sanctify the whole; and, to leave nothing out, he 
has, through the beautiful image of the village spire, led us to infer that 
his hopes are not confined to earth. 

How the inexperienced wishes of youth are often blasted by the cold 
matter-of-fact world in after-life! What thousands of bold hardy lads 
repeat with longing hearts that well-worn old nursery-rhyme : 

“T wish I was where I could wish,— 
In the middle of the sea, in a big bow] dish !” 
And the enchanting tales of seafaring life oft stimulate some of them to 
get on board by some means, even if they undutifully break through all 
parental restraint, and run away to gain their ends. 

It is with children as with men, and “all men think all men mortal 

but themselves ;” as they consider that all the hardships and sufferings 
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they will have to undergo will be nothing to their stout hearts ; for they 
verily believe themselves almost infallible, and that they can bear un- 
flinchingly what others can scarcely endure, and shall even enjoy the 
perils other mortals dread. A few nights before the mast, with heaving 
sea, a biting blast, and driving sleet numbing their delicate fingers till 
they can hardly grasp the ice-glazed rope that separates them from 
death, are frequently enough to rob old Ocean of all romance in their 
eyes for ever. “The bay of Biscay, oh!” on a tempestuous voyage 
home, when its greedy waves, lashed madly by a nor’-west gale, run 
mountains high, and seem eager to swallow the toppling vessel and its 
crew, and when the good ship can scarcely be kept from fouling upon 
the dark rocks of Cape Finisterre, which, on a storm-black night, loom 
out from the serried coast of Spain with a look as foully murderous and 
grim as the scowling gaze of her fiercest banditti,—is rather a different 
place to what it seems in the concert-room, when Sims Reeves is so 
lustily encored by the audience from their velvet-cushioned seats. 

In considering the foolish wishes of boyhood, it behoves us well to 
notice that there is in many brave-hearted lads, born for noble deeds, an 
instinctive craving for active exertion, which shows that their seething 
spirits burn to be developed in action; and if such ardent youths are 
constantly kept restrained, in a manner uncongenial to their every im- 
pulse, their parents and guardians must not be surprised if they burst 
the bonds of conventional decorum, Chain a young eagle, and will not 
he escape if stratagem or force can gain him liberty? Turn, if possible, 
the spirit of your adventurous boy into a sphere of usefulness, and the 
exuberant courage which now distresses you may pioneer brave hearts 
through dangers which make strong spirits quail; may sustain your 
country’s honour by cool unflinching intrepidity, when impending ruin 
asks for men who speak their thoughts by prompt decisive deeds; or, 
guided by the light of science, may, with unabating application, drag 
from the secret laboratory of mother earth some new discovery, making 
matter still more subservient to mind. Though wishes in their multi- 
tudinous variety may be called legion, still among the most sensible of 
them, whether they rise from the peasant’s lowly cottage or the august 
abode of royalty, one idea is very prominently conspicuous, and it is that 
embodied in the words of the Psalmist: “Oh, that I had wings like a 
dove! for then would I flee away and be at rest.” Wishes of this kind 
have been beautifully expressed by the old poets; and the Romans have 
a word—* otium”—which is very comprehensive, almost as if our three 
words rest, ease, and comfort were all combined in one significant term. 
"Tis, says Horace, in that celebrated ode commencing “Otium divos,” 
what the sailor cries for, caught in the wild Aigean sea, a dark cloud 
hiding the moon, and his guiding stars buried in the gloom. The 
soldier asks it when in deadly strife with furious Thracian, or quiver- 
bearing valiant Mede. Why, he says in another place, wish for other 
state or more congenial climes? Care climbs the vessel’s gilded prow. 
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Mount your fleetest barb, and up jumps Care behind. Halt to rest, and 
Care’ hovers over you in the vaulted roof, or folds his elfin wings within 
your tent. 

To gaze long and wistfully after an object we know we can never 
attain, or which it may be virtually criminal even for us to aspire to, 
weakens our moral strength and unfits us adequately to sustain our 
parts and fulfil our duties in the station duly assigned us on the stage 
of human affairs. On the other hand, continually to set before our view 
the due reward of our labours, stimulates our flagging energies, and, 
like the laurel-wreath held up before the competitors in the old Olympian 
games, fans the fire of emulation to noblest efforts. 

To gaze with the eye of faith upon the promises set before us, when 
clouds and darkness hide the sun of righteousness, and the inscrutable 
orderings of a mysterious Providence dismay the stricken soul, is the 
glorious privilege of the Christian. 

Then, after a while, when toiling up the hill of human affliction, de- 
pressed most by mental struggles bordering on despair, a new heaven- 
born light breaks in upon him; and, like the Pilgrim of Bunyan, he 
views from the delectable mountains the shining gates of the eternal 
city, and his highest wishes are consummated by the revelations of 
Truth. 


Whims appear to be the natural children of eccentric wants and 
wishes ; for whimsical people are always trying to carry out into practice 
some out-of-the-way idea, which ordinary people would treat as an ab- 
surd fancy or an idle dream, unworthy of their wakeful thoughts. 

Whimsical folk often have a tendency towards temporary monomania; 
and we find the one reigning idea so thoroughly takes hold of their 
brain, that all other ideas are forcibly ejected, lest perchance they 
should unite to expel the intruder, which, like the cuckoo in the spar- 
row’s nest, monopolises all the attention, and claims the lion’s share of 
every feast. 

A notable whim, having once made good its entry into a man’s 
cranium, is something like “the man in possession,”—that much 
respected individual known as a “ bum-bailiff,’—for he is not at all dis- 
posed to quit the premises, but seems quite at home in the dwelling he 
has so craftily put foot in. And we may carry the simile further, by 
remarking that as there is in general something constitutionally rotten 
in a person’s worldly affairs before the man in possession insidiously 
creeps in, so also there is mostly something radically wrong in the con- 
struction of that mind which admits of being completely enthralled by 
the power of a capricious fancy. 

To enter at all copiously into the many whims mankind are subject 
to, or even to catalogue the more striking whimsical ideas with which 
men are and have been possessed, would require long time and space ; 
so that now we can but glance at them in a short and superficial man- 
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ner. A few peculiar ones deserve our especial notice; as, for instance, 
the necessity some persons have felt of touching a certain object within 
or out of their reach, to gratify a morbid impulse or fancifully to avert 
impending evil. When the object requiring to be touched is close at 
hand, it does not seem quite so absurd, though equally so in a moral 
sense ; but when it is in some situation difficult of access, ridiculous 
may be the efforts necessarily made to attain it; and yet, when the fit 
is on them, such persons will not easily be balked. 

Imagine a stout elderly man tremblingly anxious to touch the top- 
most sprig of a tall poplar wavering in the breeze, and impelled by a 
power he feels unable to resist to climb like a middie for the prize. 
Or look at a wheezy old lady asthmatically racing after a particular 
feather the March wind is playing with, but which it seems essential to 
her happiness to secure. How contemptible! you will say; yet such 
things are, and the persons, save in this one foolish caprice, are patterns 
of staid sobriety. 

Did we know the strange peculiarities many people have in yielding 
to little out-of-the-way oddities, which nevertheless they have sense to 
be ashamed of, and tact enough to conceal, we should fancy many of 
our oldest acquaintance to be rather “touched” in their upper stories. 
Those strange freaks of fancy in ourselves which ask to be indulged, 
and which during sleep, when reason has a holiday and judgment is de- 
throned, cut such strange capers that we should be sorry to have to re- 
late them even as dreams, tell us how soon, even where there is a sound 
mind in a sound body, capricious folly would be rampant if we were 
once to give him the reins. 

The whims of some men take an architectural turn, and we see them 
now and then turning their houses almost inside out ; converting, per- 
haps, a brewhouse into a boudoir, and degrading the drawing-room into 
adusthole. Not that when their so-called improvements are effected, 
we can say their dwelling is superior to what it was, either in external 
beauty or internal convenience; but it has gratified a whim of theirs, 
and diverted for a time the current of their exuberant fancy. 

Look at the talented author of Vathek and architect of Fonthill 
Abbey. How those whims of his must have rough-ridden poor Beck- 
ford, as we see him bending all his mental and physical energies to the 
self-imposed severe task,—now to compose at one sitting a lengthy work 
of fiction, enchanting as a fairy-tale; and then to rear a gothic pile off- 
hand, which was to rival in style and grandeur those slow-built monu- 
mental works which were time-worn ere completed. 

The whims of some wealthy individuals have led them to assume 
actual meanness of personal appearance, preferring, for certain reasons 
best known to themselves, the garb of a common day-labourer, or little 
better than that of a wayside beggar, to the usual habiliments of their 
station ; and before now it has rather astonished a lady of title that the 
distinguished personage who so politely offers her his arm to lead her to 
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the dining-room is the very same individual to whom she proffered a 
penny in charity during her morning drive. 

In others, though their whimsical fancies may not exactly lead them 
to adopt the picturesque costume of a common tramp, still their favour- 
ite occupation lowers them very considerably in the eyes of their com- 
peers. Not a hundred leagues hence, a gentleman of property was so fond 
of driving four-in-hand, that, to gratify his whim, he took to drive his 
coach-and-four regularly upon the high-road, picking up what stray 
pedestrians he met with, and giving them a ride free of expense. 

The whims of individuals are often so contagious as to extend into 
national fallacies, and this “nation of shopkeepers” has been known 
more than once to be buying and selling at a preposterously extravagant 
price things of really small intrinsic value, and to rush headlong into 
speculations, the end of which may have been predicted by any charity- 
schoolboy who could do his “rule of three.” 

Witness the South-Sea scheme of years long gone by, in which some 
of those who embarked must have thought every vessel of their navy 
would return home laden to the water’s edge with costliest spices, gold, 
and precious stones, so eagerly did they embark whole fortunes in that 
ruinous concern. 

In the tulip mania, which got to such a pitch of folly, or better say 
gambling recklessness, that a single bulb, which may have been a rotten 
onion, for what many of them knew about it, would fetch from a hundred 
to a thousand pounds, we see more of the specious nature of this kind of 
commercial whim ; for about the relative monetary value of the articles 
bartered there can here be no question. 

The railway fever all of us can well remember; many to their cost 
knowing pretty fairly now the intrinsic value of scrip held on lines that 
speculation and rascality had marked out and surveyed for their own 
sole benefit. 

Many of these enterprises, as long as common sense held her own, 
were all very good. The South-Sea bubble may have done much to 
open out for commercial enterprise the islands of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere ; and it was only when honourable mercantile traffic became 
merged into unprincipled and reckless barter, that the fearful ultimate 
results could be anticipated. 

The same with the railway mania: when calm judgment and prudent 
forethought held a prominent position at the board of directors and on 
the exchange, all was well; but when unwarrantable speculation began, 
and unfeasible projects: were started, then we pity the poor shareholders. 

Men of exalted genius and lofty imagination are more apt to be led 
away into whimsical absurdities than others, whose more sober-minded 
flights of fancy never reach any dangerous altitude. If “ he that is low 
need fear no fall,” neither does an individual of apathetic coolness and 
phlegmatic temperament run equal risk of making himself conspicuously 
ridiculous with one whose ardent temperament and exuberant imaginings 
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require continual mental and moral control to keep them within due 
bounds. In a faithful biography of any strong-minded person we are 
almost sure to find a few characteristic foibles ; and we are often, I dare- 
say, more or less pleased to see them, as they serve to link his else peer- 
less magnanimity, by a chain of mortal frailty, to our own less-soaring and 
feebler capacities. Like spots on the sun, or earthly taint in the purest 
spring, these weak points are always to be found, if we look with scrutiny 
into the character even of one whose pure nobility of soul seems a patent 
guarantee of sterling worth unflecked by a single stain. Those appa- 
rently trivial whims, which now perhaps hardly appear to the casual 
observer, we should do well to bring the weight of our moral strength 
upon, to crush them, ere they spread like a disease, and taint the whole 
framework of our constitution. The force of habit we all know full well; 
how that self-indulgence in any weakness grows almost with geome- 
trical progression, and like a rolling snowball soon attains gigantic 
proportions. Whims, light and sportive now, may soon grow into sins 
heavy and grievous. At the present time they may seem unworthy of 
our serious attention, and they may even amuse and entertain our com- 
panions, giving quite a spicy turn to our character, and setting off, per- 
haps, an otherwise dull prosaic nature by a touch of originality.. But 
bend the twig, and will the sapling oak ever become the monarch of the 
forest? Rather will it be inclined to grow into a gnarled and cranky 
trunk, picturesque enough to look at, but unfit to build a man-of-war. 

“There’s So-and-so,” Miss Rumour says; “I like him, he is such an 
oddity for a young man ; and Mr. What’s-his-name, that queer fish, so 
droll and unique in his ways !” 

Encouraged thus, whims are apt to thrive, and a man of really good 
parts, instead of becoming, as he very easily might, useful in his genera- 
tion and an ornament to his country, may soon degenerate into a whimsi- 
cal dotage,—a poor crooked specimen of warped humanity. 

When on looking at a character we observe certain phases of the 
intellect strikingly prominent, we may expect that such a bias will dis- 
turb the gravity of the possessor, and often require the full balance 
of all his remaining faculties to preserve his mental equilibrium, and 
prevent his falling into an erratic course. How strikingly does Burns 
put this in his celebrated “ Bard’s Epitaph,” where he has painted so 
vividly his own peculiar characteristics and failings, that the picture 
can truly be taken for no other so well as the poct himself, though the 
moral is of universal application, where the strong natural impulses of 
a bold spirit do not meet with a sufficient counterpoise in sterling com- 
mon sense and moral principle. 

“Ts there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool? 
Let him draw near, 
And o’er this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear, 
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Is there a bard of rustic song, 
Who artless steals the crowd among, 
That weekly this area throng? 
Oh! pass not by, 
But with a frater-feeling strong 
Here heave a sigh, 


Is there 8 man whose judgment clear 

Can others teach the course to steer, 

Yet runs himself life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave? 

Here pause—and through the starting tear 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name. 


Reader, attend : whether thy soul 

Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit ; 

Know—prudent, cautious, self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 

In the cursory view we have taken of a few of the Wants, Wishes, 
and Whims which serve to divert, delude, or distress human nature, we 
perceive that whether resulting from growing weakness, or habit, it is 
the excess alone in each individual case which brings upon it the censure 
it deserves. 

If we are to derive much benefit from a consideration of these three 
disturbers of our peace, by noting when they are conspicuously observ- 
able in other people, from having become weaknesses, it will be by 
learning to check them in time. Should they go on for a while wholly 
uncurbed, they may by and by, like a restive horse, gallop away with 
us, and defy us to control them; and astride our own runaway and 
headstrong folly, we should be like John Gilpin, who “never thought, 
when he set out, of running such a rig.” Our ambition and aspiration 
may be schooled by the master Conscience, if we allow that master to 
exercise duly the authority he constantly claims, and do not let some 
upstart despot of our brain usurp his throne. Wishes and wants, 
foolish in themselves, and totally incompatible with existing circum- 
stances,—and which it is our duty to try and keep under and bring 
them into subjection, as St. Paul, by divine grace, did with his bodily 
passions,—may thus be made give place to a more sober-minded, yet 
higher, emulation, infinitely more secure of a just reward. Examples 
worthy of our imitation may be set before us; ends in all probability 
attainable by perseverance and virtuous industry; and objects which, if 
at last we fail to attain to, will in the very pursuit elevate and ennoble 
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our moral dignity. Instead of the pinnacle of folly our wanton fancy 
was about perching us upon, all heedless of our footing on the baseless 
fabric, our steps may be directed, without deviating from the path of 
rectitude, to sublimer heights, trodden safely and securely by the truly 
great and good in all ages of the world. 

We cannot be too careful in forming a correct judgment on that 
which we find beginning to monopolise all our attention, lest the object 
of our most undivided care be found unworthy of the honour we confer 
upon it. If we gaze long and steadily upon the sun, or any bright 
colour, we are not fit, for a time, to judge accurately of the varied hues 
of other objects; and directing our mental sight too exclusively upon 
one subject makes it very likely we shall form a biased or tainted 
opinion of other matters. 

Those leading thoughts of ours should also be conveyed through as 
pure a medium as possible, lest by the intervention of preconceived erro- 
neous opinions our moral insight should suffer refraction, and so distort 
objects befitting and requiring our serious regard. 

Do not think that these remarks militate against the good old rule, 
“ One thing at a time;” for true it is that unless we bring the full force 
of our faculties upon an important question or fact, we shall never make 
much of it. The caution is given to be careful in the selection of that 
which may probably engross the whole man: let the one thing be 
worthy of the time and attention bestowed upon it. 

If our desires are constantly allowed to run into courses so irrational 
that common sense forbids our even attempting to gratify them, we 
must not be astonished if at last we come to want a want—the direst 
want of all. 

Circumscribed as we are in all our enjoyments by a narrow circle of 
feasibility; also by the ills of life to which we are born heirs; and having 
no wings but those of faith and fancy,—there is something natural in our 
trying to get “out of bounds,” as it were, in imagination. The spirit 
will try to fly, even when we are so hemmed in by sorrows, fold on fold, 
that physically we feel our own utter helplessness, and succumb to the 
misery which man is born to, “as the sparks fly upward.” 

But the very simile used here by Job should hold encouragement 
to us, typifying that, as when any material substance is consumed by 
fire, the dying fuel at last leaps heavenward, so out of the hottest fire of 
human affliction our vital spark may rise upward to the sky, when our 
natural fires in smouldering embers die away—“ ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust :” 


“The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky; 
The soul, immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die.” 


E. H.&. 














My Thrush. 


ALL through the sultry hours of June, 

From morning blithe to golden noon, 
And till the star of evening climbs 

The gray-blue East, a world too soon, 
There sings a Thrush amid the limes. 


God’s poet, hid in foliage green, 
Sings endless songs, himself unseen; 
Right seldom come his silent times. 
Linger, ye summer hours serene! 
Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the limes! 


Nor from these confines wander out, 
Where with old gun bucolic lout 
Commits all day his murderous crimes: 
Though cherries ripe are sweet, no doubt, 
Sweeter thy song amid the limes. 


May I not dream God sends thee there, 
Thou mellow angel of the air, 
Even to rebuke my earthlier rhymes 
With music’s soul, all praise and prayer? 
Is that thy lesson in the limes? 


Closer to God art thou than I: 
His minstrel thou, whose brown wings fly 
Through silent ether’s sunnier climes. 
Ah, never may thy music die! 
Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the limes! 





MortTmer COoLuins. 








